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A QUESTION OF NATIONAL HONOR. 


By Hon. William Henry Fleming. 


VERY American citizen who values the honor of his 
country ought to acquaint himself with the facts re- 
garding our war with the Spaniards, recently ended, and our 
war with the Filipinos that is still in progress. We need not 
concern ourselves with all the details. A few salient points 
will serve to guide us, if we really wish to find the truth and 
are willing to face it when we find it. 

Strictly speaking, there was but one declaration of war 
by Congress, and yet, for all practical purposes, we have 
had two wars. The Spanish-American war, which began 
April 21, 1898, practically closed with the signing of the 
peace protocol, August 12, 1898. The American-Filipino 
war began on February 4, 1899, two days before the peace 
treaty of Paris was to come up for amendment and ratifica- 
tion in the United States Senate—for there was never any 
intention to reject the treaty as a whole. The only amend- 
ment desired was one disclaiming permanent sovereignty 
by us over the Philippine Islands and promising ultimate 
independence to their inhabitants. 

In entering upon the war with Spain our country rose to 
a height of moral grandeur not surpassed in all history. The 
tender pain of sympathy for Cuba, joined to eur righteous 
indignation at the murder of our sailors aboard the Maine, 
begat in the American heart a stern determination to break 
once and forever the chains of Spanish oppression in the 
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Western Hemisphere. How swiftly and nobly this purpose 
was executed the whole world knows. The magnanimity of 
our people, the bravery of our sailors and soldiers, the splen- 
did victory of Dewey, the supreme self-sacrifice of Hobson, 
furnished fit material for an epic poem, heroic in every part. 
Under the ennobling influence of such achievements we had 
a right to expect that our Administration, in dealing with 
the Filipinos, would guard carefully the national good name 
and still further establish our moral leadership of the world. 
But therein we have been sorely disappointed. Whether 
we have gained in physical power may be open to difference 
of opinion, but that we have lost in moral prestige scarcely 
admits of a doubt. It is hard for us to repress a blush of 
shame when we look at the simple record of facts. 

The Filipinos had long been oppressed like the Cubans, 
and like the Cubans had rebelled. The destruction of Mon- 
tijo’s fleet gave us the mastery over Spain in eastern waters, 
but a Spanish army prevented us from capturing and hold- 
ing Manila. Dewey was a straightforward, honest-minded 
man who believed that the Administration at Washington 
would remain true to the plain declaration of Congress in 
beginning the war that we did not aim at the acquisition of 
territory by conquest. He therefore saw no impropriety in 
his making use of Aguinaldo and his followers to help con- 
quer Spain. In the consequent prospect of Filipino inde- 
pendence Dewey, as a liberty-loving American, found noth- 
ing to deter him from such purpose, but much to urge him 
on. Indeed, the first thought of this consummate tactician, 
thousands of miles away from American reinforcements, 
was no doubt to make prompt use of every available local 
means to strengthen his own position and weaken that of 
the enemy. Our consular officers, Pratt, Wildman and Wil- 
liams, agreed with him on that point, and so it was ar- 
ranged among them that Aguinaldo and seventeen other 
revolutionary chiefs, all of whom were then in Hong Kong, 
should return to the Philippines and put new life into the 
rebellion against Spain. Guns and ammunition were sup- 
plied by us, and Aguinaldo raised a large army and besieged 
Manila from the land side, and was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the conditions that forced the surrender of 
that city on August 14, 1898, after American reinforcements 
had reached Dewey, and two days after the signing of the 
peace protocol with Spain, but before the news of such sign- 
ing had reached Manila. Had the surrender of Manila been 
delayed until official information of the peace protocol had 
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been communicated to Dewey he could not have attacked 
Manila, and thus our whole attitude toward Spanish pos- 
sessions in the East would have been far less advantageous 
than the one we were really enabled to assume in negotiat- 
ing the treaty of Paris. No one at all acquainted with the 
facts will deny that but for Aguinaldo’s assistance to Dewey 
Manila could have held out long beyond the date of its sur- 
render on August 14, 1898. 

Nor did Aguinaldo confine himself to land operations. He 
secured ships which Admiral Dewey allowed “to pass in 
and out of Manila Bay in their expeditions against other 
provinces,” according to the testimony of Major-General F. 
V. Greene, U. S. V. 

Thus Admiral Dewey and our consular representatives 
sanctioned the rebellion of the Filipinos against Spanish 
authority, and accepted and used them as our allies, and we 
profited by their services, our Government knowing all the 
time they were fighting for their independence with much 
the same hopes and aspirations that animated our revolu- 
tionary soldiers in 1776. 

Newspapers of late have contained some thinly veiled 
complaints against Dewey for having “blundered” in hold- 
ing the relations that he did with Aguinaldo. But not so. 
He deserves no such criticisms. He knew nothing of the 
sinister purpose that was forming in the mind of our Ad- 
ministration to seize the Philippine Islands by conquest of 
arms in violation of the purpose declared by Congress at 
the beginning of the war. No doubt he found it difficult to 
understand exactly what was expected of him, for in one of 
his dispatches he insisted that our Government should “de- 
clare its policy.” 

After the surrender of Manila on August 14, 1898, we 
had no further fighting with Spain. But the Filipinos kept 
up their aggressive warfare on Spanish troops in order to 
establish the independence for which they had from the first 
been contending. They captured arms and munitions and 
prisoners, and drove the Spanish soldiers from nearly every 
part of Philippine soil, except at Manila and Iloilo. The 
revolutionary government, under which they had accom- 
plished so much, was succeeded later on by a government 
more republican in form, modeled after our own as far as 
conditions would admit. 

With the fall of Manila the independence of the Filipinos 
as against Spain was practically assured, and with grateful 
hearts they were ready to hail us as their heroic deliverers, 
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and, no doubt, to reward us with any military or commer- 
cial advantages we could rightfully ask. They knew our 
Congress in going to war had declared against the acquisi- 
tion of territory by conquest. They knew our past history 
was one glorious struggle for liberty and the equality of 
man before the law. They knew our Republic rested on the 
broad principle that all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. They knew we 
had promised independence to Cuba, thousands of miles 
nearer to our shores. They knew that their own arms had 
helped us to conquer Spain. As showing their expectations 
and their confidence in us, note the following extract from 
Aguinaldo’s proclamation of May 28, 1898: 

“The great nation, North America, cradle of true liberty 
and friendly on that account to the liberty of our people, 
oppressed and subjugated by the tyranny and despotism of 
those who have governed us, has come to manifest even here 
a protection which is decisive as well as disinterested 
toward us, considering us endowed with sufficient civiliza- 
tion to govern by ourselves this unhappy island.” 

What a disillusioning revelation it must have been to 
these patriots when they found out that our great liberty- 
loving republic was rushing troops half-way around the 
world to crush out of existence their young republic which 
had sprung into being as an inspiration from our own high 
ideals. The case stated to a point is simply this: The Fili- 
pinos asked us for our consent to their independence. We 
refused. Hence the American-Filipino war. That is the 
“nub” of the whole business. 

Readers (if there be any) of the debates appearing in the 
Congressional Record toward the close of the last session, 
will be put to their wits’ end to harmonize the seemingly 
contradictory statements contained in many of the speeches 
pro and con on the subject of our relations to Aguinaldo and 
his followers. Opponents of the Administration’s policy 
quote freely from the letters of our consuls showing the 
agreements made and partly acted out with Aguinaldo. Sup- 
porters of that policy cite the dispatches from our State De- 
partment refusing to make any promises, etc. The apparent 
contradiction is easily explained. It is only a matter of 
fixing the dates of the several transactions. In the early 
stages of the war with Spain our Consuls and Dewey freely 
accepted the services of the Filipinos as our allies, knowing 
they were fighting for independence, of which our State 
Department was fully cognizant, and this course of dealing 
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continued until reinforcements reached Dewey and our Ad- 
ministration conceived and began to put into gradual exe- 
cution the purpose of grabbing the Philippine Islands as a 
prize of war. After that time our State Department began 
to “disapprove” and hold aloof. It was then and thus that 
Filipinos were transformed from friends into enemies aad 
from patriots into rebels. 

One of the earliest of these cautionary dispatches was 
sent to Consul General Pratt on June 16, 1898, as follows: 
“Avoid unauthorized negotiations with Philippine insur- 
gents.” 

Another was sent to Consul Wildman on August 6, 1898: 
“If you wrote Aguinaldo as reported by Hong Kong corre- 
spondent Daily Mail, your action is disapproved and you 
are forbidden to make pledges or discuss policies.” 

Again, on August 15, 1898: “Take no action respecting 
Aguinaldo without specific directions from this depart- 
ment.” 

But this change of policy came too late. While no one 
claims that we had made any precise or technical agreement 
with the Filipinos, yet all must admit that our general rela- 
tions to them had already become fixed by our own conduct, 
and no word of future caution to our Consuls could absolve 
us from obligations previously assumed toward the Fili- 
pinos. There is abundance of proof to sustain this state- 
ment. Note, for instance, the following extract from a pub- 
lic speech by our Consul General Pratt at Singapore, June 
8, 1898, in response to a complimentary address from the 
Filipino colony at that place. 

“T am thankful to have been the means, though merely 
the accidental means, of bringing about the arrangement 
between General Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey which has 
resulted so happily.” 

In a communication to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
June 27, 1898, Dewey speaks for himself as follows: 

“At the same time I have given him [Aguinaldo] to under- 
stand that I consider insurgents as friends, being opposed to 
a common enemy. He has gone to attend a meeting of in- 
surgent leaders for the purpose of forming a civil govern- 
ment. Aguinaldo has acted independently of the squadron, 
but has kept me advised of his progress, which has been 
wonderful. I have allowed to pass by water recruits, arms 
and ammunition, and to take such Spanish arms an@ ammu- 
nition from the arsenal as he needed. Have advised fre- 
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quently to conduct the war humanely, which he has done 
invariably.” 

From another high authority, speaking from personal ob- 
servation, we learn that for four months prior to October, 
1898, “in and out of the harbor of Manila vessels passed 
floating the flag of the Philippine Republic saluting and 
being saluted by American men-of-war.” 

And Major General F. V. Greene, in his testimony before 
the United States Commissioners at Paris, said, referring 
to Aguinaldo and his troops: 

“The United States Government has to some extent made 
use of them for a distinct military purpose, viz: to harrass 
and annoy the Spanish troops, to wear them out in the 
trenches, to blockade Manila on the land side, and to do as 
much damage as possible to the Spanish government prior 
to the arrival of our troops.” 

On July 4, 1898, just four days after the arrival of the first 
detachment of American troops in the Philippines, General 
Anderson, who was in command, addressed a letter to Agui- 
naldo as “Commanding the Philippine Forces,” and after 
assuring him that the United States “has entire sympathy 
and most friendly sentiments for the native people of the 
Philippine Islands,” said: 

“For these reasons I desire to have the most amicable re- 
lations with you, and to have you and your people co-operate 
with us in military operations against the Spanish forces.” 

From August 14, 1898, when the Spanish forces at Manila 
surrendered, to February 4, 1899, when the actual hostilities 
of the American-Filipino war began, the two armies re- 
mained side by side, or more accurately, perhaps, face to 
face. The important question to answer is, why did these 
armies come into conflict? Why should these recent allies 
in arms against a defeated foe turn their guns upon each 
other? 

Were the Filipinos in rebellion against the United States? 
No. Aguinaldo had taken no oath of allegiance to us, as 
Washington had taken to England, and until the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace we had no proprietary rights at 
all in their islands, except in the limited territory we occu- 
pied with our troops, and even that they helped us to win. 
Did we condemn their rebellion against Spain? By no 
means. We approved and aided it. Were they attempting 
to drivé our troops from off the strip of land occupied by 
them, or were they committing outrages within their own 
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lines that demanded redress at our hands? Certainly not. 
What then did the Filipinos demand? Simply that we 
should consent to their independence. That was the head 
and front of their offending. 

They would have gladly accepted our friendly assistance 
in preserving order and establishing a stable government, 
and would have welcomed an American protectorate with 
whatever concessions it implied. As early as April 30, 1898, 
Consul General Pratt wrote our State Department as fol- 
lows: 

“The General (Aguinaldo) further stated that he hoped 
the United States would assume protection of the Philip- 
pines for at least long enough to allow the inhabitants to 
establish a government of their own, in the organization of 
which he would desire American advice and assistance.” 

In the proclamation of June 23, 1898, establishing the 
Revolutionary Government, it was distinctly announced that 
its “object is to struggle for the independence of the Philip- 
pines until all nations, including the Spanish, shall ex- 
pressly recognize it, and to prepare the country so that a 
true republic may be established.” 

There was never a day when all danger of a clash be- 
tween the American and the Filipino armies could not have 
been averted by a simple statement from our Administration 
that we did not intend to subjugate them, but to aid them to 
independence. Astute diplomats may seek to cover it up; 
shrewd politicians may try to turn public attention away 
from it, but the plain truth remains that it was our refusal 
to consent to the ultimate independence of the Filipinos 
that was the cause of the conflict of arms that began at 
Manila on February 4, 1899. It is equally true that the re- 
sponsibility for the bloodshed that followed must rest on 
our Administration unless it can justify that refusal. Agui- 
naldo’s object was independence. McKinley’s purpose was 
subjugation. Which was right? That is the question to 
be answered before the bar of public opinion now and here- 
after. 

As to who were the immediate aggressors in beginning 
the firing on the night of February 4, there seems to be 
some dispute. Our dispatches naturally tended to put the 
blamt on the Filipinos, but the wires were under our censor- 
ship. When our soldiers return home and are mustered out 
and feel free to talk we will doubtless get much more light 
on that subject. The writer has seen a letter from an Amer- 
ican officer engaged in the first fighting between Manila 
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and Caloocan, in which he said: “The worst of it is, the 
fighting began from our ranks.” 

By what standard of morality will our imperialists seek 
to justify our conduct toward the Filipinos? Certainly not 
by that highest of all codes of ethics which the Great 
Teacher enjoined upon his followers when he went up into 
the Mount and spake as man never yet spake. If the stand- 
ard enjoined by divine revelation be too high for human 
virtue, will they appeal to our own political sermon on the 
Mount, the Declaration of Independence? We hear them 
every day, in their hopeless extremity, repudiating the long 
accepted truths of that immortal document. Can they find 
excuse in the truths of science as discovered by human rea- 
son? Some of the master minds in that realm have demon- 
strated that the highest civilization will some day be 
reached through natural evolution of the golden rule, when 
egoism will flower out into altruism. One of the latest gen- 
eralizations of science finds expression in these pregnant 
words: “That the moral law is the unchanging law of 
progress in human society is the lesson which appears to be 
written over all things.” So that, whether we follow the 
light of reason or the light of revelation, we arrive at the 
same conclusion as to the wisdom of moral conduct. The 
true measure of a people’s civilization is found in their re- 
gard for the rights of others. 

Loyalty to country is noble, but loyalty to country and to 
truth is nobler still. Commodore Decatur, at a banquet at 
Norfolk in 1816, gave his famous toast: “Our country! Is 
her intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in 
the right; but our country, right or wrong.” Then the sol- 
dier spoke. Hon. Carl Schurz, in the United States Senate 
in 1872 said: “Our country right or wrong! When right, to 
be kept right! When wrong, to be put right!” Then the 
statesman spoke. 

Some men never see the truth in this higher form. Their 
miscalled practical wisdom is too shortsighted to discover 
it. It lies just beyond the contracted circle of their vision. 

Judging from articles, editorial and otherwise, in the daily 
press, one would infer that there are many people in the 
United States who view the acquisition of the Philippines as 
parallel in political significance to the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana. No half truth could be farther from the whole truth. 
The taking of that vacant domain in the temperate zone rep- 
resented genuine American expansion, because American 
citizens could make homes there, rear families, and develop 
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the same sturdy civilization, based on equality of rights, 
that existed in the older States. But our American citizens 
—our white race—cannot make permanent homes as far 
down in the tropics as the Philippine Islands, already thickly 
populated with an acclimated race, nor have our imperial- 
istic politicians any intention of giving the Filipinos the 
full and equal rights of other American citizens. A promi- 
nent physician, now residing in California, who graduated 
eight years ago from the University of Leiden, in his native 
country of Holland, and who is familiar with Dutch Colonial 
affairs, writes in a recent letter: “In the Dutch East Indies 
Europeans only survive to the second generation. A third 
generation is unknown.” That the imperialists have no in- 
tention of benevolently expanding American equality of 
citizenship so as to embrace the Filipinos, nor of making the 
Philippine Islands a co-equal part of our country, is mani- 
fest from the following extract, taken from the McEnery 
resolution, that passed the Senate on February 14, 1899, by 
the vote of the Administration party: 

Resolved, ete., “That by the ratification of the treaty of 
peace with Spain, it is not intended to incorporate the in- 
habitants of the Philippine Islands into citizenship of the 
United States, nor is it intended to permanently annex 
said islands as an integral part of the territory of the 
United States,” thus attempting to reverse the legal and 
constitutional results of what they had done in ratifying the 
treaty without amendment. 

In other words, we Americans will not concede to the 
Filipinos the rights that pertain to American independence, 
nor will we permit them to have their own independence; 
which, being further translated into plain words, means, the 
Philippine Islands are to be neither States nor territories, 
but colonial dependencies, governed, in defiance of our own 
Constitution, by a military satrap at the will of an alien 
power. Evidently this is not the extension of American- 
ism, but the adoption of a new policy foreign to every prin- 
ciple of Americanism. Expansion means the enlarging of 
the same thing, not the taking on of a different thing. No 
one but a blind man ought to have any difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the expansion of Jefferson and the 
imperialism of McKinley. One was the natural evolution- 
ary growing of the Republic. The other is a foreign fungus 
that, if not removed, will sap the life of the Republic. 

Our diplomatic difficulties in connection with the Philip- 
pines were largely of our own creation. Had our Adminis- 
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tration not yielded to the greed of conquest, had it only 
acknowledged the right of the Filipinos to ultimate inde- 
pendence, the complexity of the situation would have re- 
solved itself into comparative simplicity. The course of 
wisdom was to be found in the course of simple honesty, and 
that was the independence of the Filipino Republic under 
friendly American protection. ‘Their government, already 
in existence, could soon have been made, with our assistance, 
stable and effective. Indeed, considering the environments, 
the islands were singularly free from disorder, and Agui- 
naldo was hailed as a popular hero—save by Spanish and 
American sympathizers—and would, no doubt, have fur- 
nished in his own person that individual pre-eminence of 
some one man that seems so necessary in every movement 
to build up a popular government on the ruins of a des- 
potism. A free government evolved by the intelligent na- 
tive classes out of local conditions and suited to local needs, 
would ensure more of life and vigor to the native races (if 
that be our pious object) than any domination we can im- 
pose on them. There is deep wisdom in the statement of 
MacIntosh that, “Governments are not made; they grow.” 
From that truth springs the whole philosophy of local self- 
government. 

Our imperialistic apologists must seek some justification 
before the bar of public opinion—they still feel the necessity 
of paying that homage to virtue—and hence they tell us 
that this weak republic in the East would be a prey to 
European rapacity. This tender solicitude is in strange 
contrast to the assault we ourselves have made upon the 
fiag of that republic, and the wretched slaughterings that 
have been committed there. If a European power should 
attempt to seize the Philippines now, we would have to fight 
that power and the Filipinos. Whereas, had we consented 
to their independence our joint forces could have met the at- 
tack. If we convert ten million friends into ten million 
enemies, our position is weakened by twenty millions. It 
is just as hard to see any military advantage that we have 
gained by our breach of faith with these people as it is to 
see the commercial advantages we are to reap from that 
“open door” trade arrangement, by which competitors nearer 
the field, with lower freight charges, can undersell us, and 
by which we are to give the Eastern world an instructive 
object-lesson against our high protective tariff policy, to 
the infinite delight of our English cousins, and to the utter 
disgust of our home consumers, when the market-price of 
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competitive articles at New York shall be higher than at 
Manila. 

The attitude of our imperialistic preachers and newspa- 
pers is one of the most surprising phenomena of the war. 
Some of these representatives of the lowly Nazarene evince 
a boastful spirit of world-grasping political ambition, and 
a callous indifference to the blood-letting going on in the 
Philippines that would better typify Pagan Rome than 
Christian America. These good men, no doubt, have per- 
suaded themselves gradually into the belief that they are 
affected only by a sincere desire to promote the mission-work 
of the Gospel. But in diagnosing their cases, one can 
scarcely fail to discover, as a subtle irritant to their mis- 
taken fervor, a latent desire, (of which they are, of course, 
unconscious), to strike a blow at another church which at 
least acknowledges the same God and the same Saviour. 
Nothing can beget a higher elevation of soul than a broad 
and charitable acceptance of the religion of Christ. But 
nothing is more destructive to wise political action than 
religious fanaticism and sectarian contention. 

Religious freedom in the Philippines was an assured thing 
when Spain’s power was broken, and the denial of inde 
pendence to the Filipino Republic, with the consequent 
slaughter of Filipino patriots by American soldiers, must 
surely retard the efforts of our Protestant missionaries to 
gain a favorable hearing for a new religion or a new church 
against the old. From what text in the Bible could one 
of our missionaries now preach a sermon to the Filipinos, 
without either condemning the conduct of his own country 
or provoking a smile of derision from his hearers? He 
might enthuse over the exalted precepts of Christianity, 
but he would not dare to try to enforce them by citing our 
example as a Christian nation. 

If the rewards and punishments of moral laws attach to 
nations as to individuals, we will have to pay a penalty for 
our conduct toward the Filipinos. That penalty will come 
not only in lives and treasure, but in the blunting of our 
national conscience and in the lowering of our political 
ideals, which always help to lift a people out of the mud, 
even though they may not raise a people to the stars. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that while our sol- 
diers, ever obedient to orders, and brave in the face of 
perils, are winning the plaudits which the world always 
gives to heroism, our Administration is writing one of the 
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most shameful chapters in the whole history of American 
statesmanship. 

The people of the United States still have it in their power 
to regain much that has been lost. Let them stop this un- 
righteous war and recognize the independence of the Fili- 
pino Republic. Such an act would not be evidence of cow- 
ardice, but proof of a love of justice. Our Administration 
needs less party pride, more genuine patriotism, and a higher 
type of moral courage—the courage to do right. 





THE BROWNING LETTERS. 
By Georgina G. Buckler. 


1. The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 
1845-1846, with Portraits and Fac-similes. In two volumes. 
Harper & Brothers, New York: 1899. 


6¢ A MAN’S foes shall be they of his own household.” This 

is one’s first reflection upon the extraordinary un- 
veiling which Mr. Robert Barrett Browning has made to us 
of the inner life of his father and mother. We ask ourselves 
how the son of the man who wrote “House,” of the man 
whose proud boast it was to have a “soulside” shown only 
to the woman whom he loved, could bring himself to expose 
that soulside to the public view; or how the son of a woman 
who refused a dedication from her husband because she 
could not bear to have words from him “which the world 
might listen to” could let that same world read the words 
which of all others she held most sacred. The unveiling is 
astounding, take it as we may. Whether or no we regard 
the end as having justified the means is another question, 
and will be answered by each reader according to his tem- 
perament. Yet a further point may be raised in the inquiry, 
whether even if justifiable this publication was or was not 
expedient, that is to say, whether it heightens or diminishes 
our respect for the poet-lovers. Does the code of literary 
honor suffer? And if so, does the cause of literature gain? 
It will be easier to answer these two inquiries after a brief 
statement of what the letters really are. 

In two thick volumes Mr. Robert Barrett Browning has 
given us 286 love letters written by his father, all, in fact, 
except one which was restored to and burnt by him, and the 
complete 296 from his mother. They range over a period 
of twenty months, from January 10, 1845, to September 19, 
1846. Those of the first four months mark an earnest at- 
tempt, on her side at least, after a Platonic friendship. 
Browning, then a man of over thirty, and by his own show- 
ing anxious to retain his bachelor freedom, opened the corre- 
spondence by writing to praise her verses, but in a few days 
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he was relying on her letters as his greatest help to work. 
She, though “rejoicing” in being “articled” as his “corre- 
spondent,” after three weeks’ acquaintance by letter, and 
owning to “great sympathies in common,” yet had for her 
ambition, as she tells him on February 24, 1846, that he 
should forget she was a woman and let them “be friends.” 
Her delicate health, coupled with her fame as a poet, served 
for many weeks to blind her to the most obvious of all possi- 
bilities. When it became a fact, and when Browning after 
many entreaties obtained an interview with her on May 20, 
1845, and on the strength of this one conversation wrote 
asking her to marry him, she appears to have been genuinely 
distressed. The offending document was returned, and for 
some months the letters and interviews proceed on a less 
emotional basis. But before the close of 1845 marriage is 
spoken of by both of them as a definite arrangement, of 
which only the date depended on her health. From this 
time onward we have love letters pure and simple, showing 
a steady crescendo of devotion on both sides. The last 
eighteen were written by the pair in the week between their 
secret marriage, noted down by Browning as their ninety- 
first time of meeting, and their flight from London. After 
September 19, 1846, they were never separated, and the let- 
ters accordingly cease. As we put down this bulky corre- 
spondence, it is amusing to remember Browning’s words in 
his second letter, January 13, 1844: “See how I go on and 
on to you, I who, whenever now and then pulled, by the head 
and hair, into letter-writing, get sorrowfully on for a line 
or two, as the cognate creature urged on by stick and string, 
and then come down ‘flop’ upon the sweet haven of page one, 
line last, as serene as the sleep of the virtuous!” To her 
letter-writing was always a pleasure, though, as a matter of 
course, her energies forsook former channels when this new 
one was once established and old correspondents became a 
burden. 

Now, whatever else may be claimed for this publication, 
it is certainly unique. Among the married couples who 
have kept all each other’s love letters, there has hitherto 
never been found one either with letters of sufficient exter- 
nal interest to justify publication, or with a som inclined to 
publish them. Here for the first time in all experience we 
have the opportunity of tracing the entire course of a love 
affair other than our own. “Love as she is wrote” has come 
before the eyes of most of us, but never from the pens of two 
total strangers. That they are dead does not free us from 
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the sense of shame-faced amazement with which we listen 
to their love-making and read the deepest secrets of their 
hearts. 

Amazement is, however, not altogether an unpleasant 
sensation, and even shame may have its compensations. It 
is here that individual differences of temperament come in. 
To some the feeling of having profaned the Mysteries will 
be swallowed up in truly sympathetic interest. To others 
the sense of treading on forbidden ground makes even inter- 
est seem an outrage. Of course, many of these letters might 
have been published without exciting any such comment. 
By a judicious selection the reader’s interest might have 
been equally roused, and his self-reproach as an eavesdrop- 
per avoided. Any autobiography of nearly 1,200 pages is 
likely to contain much that would be better omitted, and in 
this instance, before the end of the two volumes, the reader’s 
sense of intrusiveness is heightened by weariness and sur- 
feit. The conjugation of the verb “to love” has been much 
the same since the world began, and not even a poet and a 
poetess can rob it of its monotony. It is true that this con- 
stitutes half the book and more. But if all the love-making 
were omitted and such parts only preserved as the writers 
would themselves have consented to see published, we 
should have a small volume full of true literary and not 
morbid interest. Mrs. Browning herself, though valuing 
letters “as the most vital part of biography,” qualified this 
statement by saying, “not that I would not myself destroy 
papers of mine which were sacred to me for personal rea- 
sons.” Browning goes further, and cries out against pos- 
thumous revelations which lay bare “these passions of the 
now passionless, errors of the at length better instructed,” 
and even more tersely and decisively he says: “Burn any- 
body’s real letters.” In ignoring these clear wishes of his 
parents, Mr. Robert Barrett Browning shows his preference 
for the Fifth Commandment as stated in Clough’s “Latest 
Decalogue,” and his hope for “advancement” in some shape 
from an inquisitive and unsensitive public. He will prob- 
ably get it. 

So far the question has merely been, what moral right a 
man has to publish the secrets of the dead. If this right is 
denied at the outset, our obvious duty is to leave the book 
unread, so as not to profit by the crime. If, however, we 
admit the privilege of the literary executor to use his own 
discretion, our criticism becomes one rather of differing taste 
than of wholesale censure. The book leaves on us a pleas- 
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ant or unpleasant sensation, according as curiosity or deli- 
cacy prevail. But beyond the question of taste we saw also 
the question of expediency. What are likely to be the feel- 
ings of the reader as he lays down the book? Will he ad- 
mire the styles, thoughts and characters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning more or less than he did before? 

In the first place, no one could fail to take a quickened 
interest in the life and circumstances of the two lovers. 
Most people know from the biographies that Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, in consequence of an accident at the age of fourteen, 
was leading a dreary invalid’s life within closed doors, when 
Robert Browning’s strong devotion that would take no 
denial roused her almost against her will into a second birth 
of life and love. Never were there two gems of more differ- 
ent quality, or shown in more different settings. Browning 
stands before us first and last as the ideal Prince Charm- 
ing—strong in health, except for the headaches which give 
Miss Barrett so much cause for delightful anxiety—endowed 
with “serene spiritual eyes” and other personal attractions; 
the polished and versatile favorite of society, though caring 
little for it; the idol of an excellent father, mother and sis- 
ter, who ask no inconvenient questions and are never 
jealous; the author of poems increasingly appreciated and 
increasingly remunerative; in short, a man so highly blest 
by nature and the world that it only needed the supreme 
blessing of a worthy and requited love to complete the 
whole. This he was destined to find in Elizabeth Barrett, 
the very complement to all his characteristics. 

Miss Barrett seems to have been, until she came under his 
influence, ignorant of the meaning of happiness. She says 
herself, in March, 1845: “I have lived only inwardly, or 
with sorrow for a strong emotion.” Even the external cir- 
cumstances of her life were depressing. Her mother had 
been long dead. Her father, who might well stand for a 
Brutus or a traditional English parental tyrant, only ap- 
pears in her life as a monster of severity and selfishness. 
He excites at best a sort of shuddering affection, and his 
rare caresses are irksome because his harshness drives all 
his children into deceiving him. He was insanely opposed 
to his daughters’ marrying, and the very idea of openly 
thwarting him terrified Elizabeth, than whom no one could 
have been more sensitive about outside opinions, into a se- 
cret engagement and an elopement. The reader is left won- 
dering whether the sister Henrietta, who afterwards 
achieved matrimony herself, cut her Gordian knot as 
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abruptly. Probably not, for we are led to believe by the 
half-patronizing affection displayed towards them that both 
Henrietta and Arabel were inferior in force as well as talent 
to their invalid sister. The brothers play the part of many 
English brothers, Mentors whose advice and ridicule is en- 
dured if not welcomed, but the last people in the world to 
whom a sister would confide her love affairs. Indeed, all 
Elizabeth’s sisterly affection seems to have been absorbed 
in the brother whose death many years before is alluded to 
in terms of somewhat exaggerated and morbid grief. It 
was surely an unnatural state that she describes (August 
25, 1845) when she talks of the spring of life breaking then, 
and of herself as loathing to live on. Browning’s love did 
more for her than the mere giving of joy; it restored the 
health and balance of her mind. As to the ailments of her 
body, it is difficult not to believe that here too there was 
something exaggerated and hysterical. One detects almost 
a complacent pride in her own “highly nervous organiza- 
tion,” liable as it was to fainting fits and bursts of sobbing. 
Her first attempt at church-going ends in a hasty retreat 
before the service begins, and her strongest argument 
against telling her father the truth is always drawn from 
her ill health, However we may regard it, Browning cer- 
tainly takes ber delicacy au grand serieux, and his letters 
are full of inquiries whether this day is a little too cold, this 
wind a little too rough, for her to go downstairs. Indeed, 
no correspondence could possibly contain more references 
to bodily health. His need of exercise and avoidance of the 
shower-bath recur with as monotonous regularity, as do her 
headaches, faints and dependence on morphine. To the or- 
dinary reader these points are not of consuming interest. 
Still, no one can help a thrill of sympathetic pleasure when, 
for the first time after long years, Miss Barrett walks on 
grass and stands in the “green shadow” of a tree. Probably 
only the incentive was lacking all the while, and this incen- 
tive love supplied. We smile when Browning, with his 
inordinate pride in her, laments her temporary silence from 
verse, and we can fully understand her pathetic rejoinder 
that “it comes of lotus-eating, and, besides, of sitting too 
long in the sun,” or again, that she is “too happy and not 
calm enough” to write. 

All the energies now expended, on loving and getting 
strong had hitherto gone to her poetry. In her letter of 
February 3, 1845, she says: “My only idea of happiness, as 
— my personal enjoyment is concerned (but I have been 
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straightened in some respects and in comparison with the 
majority of livers!), lies deep in poetry and its associations.” 
It is obvious from many indications that in 1845 she was 
the more renowned writer of the two. Browning’s admira- 
tion of her as the superior poet, kept up by him to his death, 
seems at this time to have been shared by the reading pub- 
lic. Indeed he is always writing of his own work as still 
to come and dependent on her inspiration. Even if we may 
put part of this down to Browning’s modesty and lack of 
self-assertion, it is still evident that she rather than he was 
beset by lion-hunters begging for interviews or autographs 
and by publishers desiring extracts and contemplating new 
editions. Probably her position as a learned woman (then 
a far more exceptional being than now), a woman who read 
and translated Greek and was even suspected of Hebrew, 
helped to make her a more conspicuous personage than any 
man writer could ever be. She was an object of affection 
mingled with awe to Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Boyd, the only 
two men ever admitted to the sight of her secluded charms, 
and of sisterly pride to the clever women of her acquaint- 
ance, Miss Martineau, Miss Mitford and Mrs. Jameson. Even 
Browning delights to interlard his letters with all manner of 
allusions, as a subtle compliment to the rare woman who 
could understand, and he is as much in earnest over revising 
her translation of the “Prometheus Bound” and urging her 
to restore the “Fire-giver” as if she were the finest of classi- 
cal scholars. Put on such a pedestal, could any woman have 
helped posing? Probably not. Certainly Elizabeth Bar- 
rett did not, and the way in which she dispenses her favors, 
interviews to female admirers, letters to men friends and 
poems to publishers, may be said to be almost regal. There 
is a sort of conscious condescension even in her praise of 
Browning’s work, as when she says: “Then you are mascu- 
line to the height, and I, as a woman, have studied some of 
your gestures of language and intonation wistfully, as a 
thing beyond me far, and the more admirable for being be- 
yond.” Similarly all her admissions of feminine inferiority 
lack a genuine ring. It seems absurd to our notions to find 
her refusing collaboration with Browning, not from mod- 
esty, but because she had already declined a like offer from 
another poet. Again we trace a good deal of flattered vanity 
in her reluctance to act.as Haydon’s literary executor; she 
can only feel herself “comparatively unfit.” It is somewhat 
in the same strain that she makes such a favor and mystery 
of the first interview asked for by Browning. True she her- 
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self apologizes for “having made a fuss about what is not 
worth it,” but it is not till she is satisfactorily in love, till 
Browning’s devotion has “lifted” and yet “humbled” her, 
that we wholly lose the complacent poetess and find the 
woman. Before this time all her womanliness would seem 
to have gone to the worship of her dog Flush, to the reader 
an unattractive animal enough, with his tendency to get lost, 
to bark at unsuitable moments and to bite Browning, but to 
her, and even to him (so truly did he “love her dog”), an ob- 
ject of the deepest interest. Andrew Lang has already 
pitied him for having to elope with a dog. This was but the 
climax of a long series of annoyances from Flush, who, how- 
ever, was clearly the one bright spot in his mistress’ life. 

Browning apparently had no dog, but delighted in efts, 
spiders and snails, and shared Miss Barrett’s passionate love 
for flowers. We read of him planting rose trees in his fath- 
er’s garden, and her vases seem to have been kept supplied 
by his care. Probably this was from force of circumstances 
the only external interest common to both. While Brown- 
ing is dining out and meeting Thackeray and Tennyson, or 
dancing the polka to the amazement of serious-minded 
friends, or calling on Carlyle, or leading a pleasant family 
life in his country home, Miss Barrett has nothing social to 
fill her life beyond the visits of Mr. Kenyon (often so sadly 
in the lovers’ way) and of a small coterie of women, an occa- 
sional expedition to see blind old Mr. Boyd, and a drive in 
the Park. Inside the house there are only scenes with her 
father and the uncongenial companionship of her brothers 
and sisters, by whom she had long given up expecting to be 
understood. “I have had to do without sympathy in the 
full sense,” she says in July 1845. 

In two such different atmospheres is it to be wondered 
that two widely different natures were developed? Quite 
naturally Miss Barrett’s ill health and cramped surround- 
ings had turned her thoughts upon herself, and as soon as 
she meets with a really understanding listener she pours 
forth her heart. Compliments and criticisms about herself 
are alike retailed, and the amount of self-analysis in her let- 
ters is excessive even for a woman in love. Browning, on the 
other hand, is seldom introspective, never egotistical. He 
shrinks from the least self-praise, and hardly ever talks 
about his character or his works except to answer her direct 
questions or to compare himself unfavorably with her. 
Never was there a finer example of the mens sana in corpore 
sano (even in spite of the headaches), strong, sensible and 
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high-minded. When to these qualities we add the so-called 
womanly virtues of tenderness, patience, gentleness and 
consideration, we get an almost perfect character. Even 
the greatest admirer of his poetry must admit that Brown- 
ing the lover is even more satisfactory than Browning the 
poet. His whole-hearted devotion that overrides all obsta- 
cles, his humility and reverent submission to her slightest 
wish, his gentle patience with all her moods, his sympathy 
with all her most trivial concerns, his thoughtfulness in 
little things, his chivalry in great—seldom were 80 many 
fine qualities united in one person, and seldom were they so 
naturally shown. 

She, on the other hand, never altogether loses her tinge 
of artificiality. It is true she descends from her lofty level 
of patronage and ends by worshipping the ground under 
her lover’s feet, but throughout there is a sort of strain and 
exaggeration that jarson us. We hardly believe in the self- 
depreciation contained in the letter of May 16, 1845: “There 
is nothing to see in me, nor to hear in me. I never learnt 
to talk as you do in London. The rest of me” (i. e., outside 
her poetry) “is nothing but a root, fit for the ground and the 
dark.” Later on she is too abjectly grateful for his love, 
too persistently apprehensive of harm through her to his 
happiness and career. Above all, she is too ready to make 
mountains out of mole-hills. When we read this passage: 
“Tt was just natural that when we differed for the first time 
I should fall into low spirits. In the night, at dream-time, 
when instead of dreams deep thought falleth upon man, sud- 
denly I have been sad even to tears, do you know, to think 
of that,” we, of course, look for a difference on some vital 
point, and all we find is a disagreement on the ethics of duel- 
ling. This is a fair specimen of Miss Barrett’s turn of mind. 
Yet we cannot but admire the slow development in her of 
the deepest womanly feelings and sympathize with the com- 
plete if reluctant surrender of her whole being, whereby 
under Love’s touch the “chord of self” gradually “passed 
in music out of sight.” 

Finally, as revelations of the strong, broad religious faith 
of the two writers, both sets of letters are equally valuable. 
This subject cannot suitably be handled here. It is enough 
to say that, though both were indifferent as to form and 
ritual, yet the motive to action in both may be clearly traced 
to the highest sense of duty and the firmest belief in Provi- 
dence, “God’s hand over all.” 

When we come to consider these letters from the point of 
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style, our feeling is not one of unmixed satisfaction. That 
the style is the man is, indeed, true in this case also. Brown- 
ing’s letters are as impulsive, hers as elegant and both sets 
as brilliant as we should expect from their natures. But 
unfortunately his letters are not only impulsive but inco- 
herent and often obscure. No parody of his “Sordello” 
could be more chaotic than such a passage as this from the 
letter of February 26, 1845: 

“I never was without good, kind, generous friends and 
lovers, so they say. So they were and are. Perhaps they 
came at the wrong time. I never wanted them, though that 
makes no difference in my gratitude, I trust; but I know 
myself surely, and always have done so, for is there not 
somewhere the little book I first printed when a boy, with 
John Mill, the metaphysical head, his marginal note that 
‘the writer possesses a deeper self-consciousness than I ever 
knew in a sane human being.’ So I never deceived myself 
much, nor called my feelings for people other than they were. 
And who has a right to say, if I have not, that I had, but I 
said that, supernatural or no.” 

Take again the opening of the letter of May 3, 1845: 

“Now shall you see what you shall see. Here shall be 
‘sound speech not to be reproved,’ for this morning you are 
to know that the soul of me has it all her own way, dear 
Miss Barrett, this green, cool nine-in-the-morning time for 
my chestnut tree over there, and for me who only coaxed 
my good-natured (really) body up after its three hours’ night 
rest on condition it should lounge or creep about incognito 
and without consequences; and so it shall, all but my right 
hand, which is half-spirit and ‘cuts’ its poor relation, and 
passes itself off for somebody (that is, some soul), and is 
doubly active and ready on such occasions.” 

The avowedly confused outpouring of April 4, 1846, may 
also be referred to but is too long to quote. 

Throughout we find the fine thoughts, the dry humour and 
the quaint illustrations that we know so well in his poems. 
Thus he compares their hidden friendship to the life of an 
Eastern Jew (July 9, 1845), and in another letter he con- 
demns his untimely declaration of love as being in no less 
“vile taste” than to offer to cut off one’s right hand for some 
one’s headache, and in consequence “to really make the ugly 
chop and afterwards come sheepishly in, one’s arm in a black 
sling, and find that the delectable gift had changed aching 
to nausea!” Still, on the whole, his letters, from their dis- 
connectedness, want of proportion in subjects (which gives, 
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as he himself admits, “undue prominence” to some passing 
thought), and absolute, indeed deliberate freedom from all 
attempts at form, do not give us Browning the writer at his 
best. They are, as he truly says, in “spiritual Attic” which 
“loves contractions.” As such they give us an excellent 
picture of the man’s character, but a very poor one of his 
doings and interests from day to day. His metaphysical 
passages are harder reading even than his rhapsodies of 
love-making, and we hail their gradual disappearance with 
relief. 

Miss Barrett on the other hand sins from too much at- 
tention to form and an imaginary audience. Had her let- 
ters been written for publication, they could not have been 
more carefully worded or more liberally garnished with 
classical quotations and allusions. The later ones are less 
stilted, though whereas strong emotion makes her lover 
simpler in thought and speech, it tends to make her more 
complicated. In short, as specimens of letter-writing, even 
in the reprehensible prevalence of postscripts, both sides of 
the correspondence leave something to be desired. 

But far more important than the style is the matter of 
the letters. This we may divide into two unequal parts— 
subjects of general interest and the vastly preponderant 
love-making. Of general interest we are prepared to find 
rich store in these volumes. Surely we should suppose that 
two distinguished authors who were meeting or correspond- 
ing with all the great literary lights of their day would 
throw open to us a magic treasure-house of information and 
criticism. As a matter of fact it is not so. Browning in- 
deed puts himself out of court as a critic by his extravagant 
admiration for Miss Barrett’s writings, in which even at her 
request he can find no fault. Thus he says: “Your poetry 
must be, cannot but be, infinitely more to me than mine to 
you,” and he talks of his own “real inferiority.” Again we 
find him saying: “Your music is more various and exquisite 
than any modern writer’s to my ear.” We are, consequently, 
not surprised to find him humbly accepting all her criticisms 
on himself and adopting all her “emendations.” She, on the 
other hand, displays her chief critical acumen when writing 
of him. Her eulogies of “Luria” and the “Soul's Tragedy” 
may appear excessive, but her comparison between Brown- 
ing and Plato is apt, and she is justified in saying: “You 
have right of trove to these novel effects of rhythm.” Fur- 
thermore, she lays her finger shrewdly on his weak point 
when she says: 
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“A good deal of what is called obscurity in you arises 
from a habit of very subtle association; so subtle that you 
are probably unconscious of it, and the effect of which is to 
throw together on the same level and in the same light 
things of likeness and unlikeness, till the reader grows con- 
fused as I did, and takes one for another.” 

Or again, in writing of the “Laboratory :” 

“IT object a little to your tendency—which is almost a 
habit, and is very observable in this poem, I think—of mak- 
ing lines difficult for the reader to read. See the opening 
lines of this poem. Not that music is required everywhere, 
nor in them certainly, but that the uncertainty of rhythm 
throws the reader’s mind off the rail and interrupts his 
progress with you and your influence with him.” 

On other topics we find her sneering at the idea of Tenny- 
son’s “Princess,” announcing that Poe’s “Raven” has made 
her laugh, patronizing Dumas as a “right good story-teller,” 
and visiting with indiscriminate condemnation the immor- 
slity of French writers and the illiteracy of Americans. In- 
deed, in both him and her an ignorant prejudice against the 
United States is singularly noticeable. He speaks of a 
“sood straightforward un-American thing.” She says: “As 
for the Americans, they have a ‘zeal without knowledge’ for 
poetry,” and she supposes that Hillhouse is “like most of the 
American poets, who are shadows of the true, as flat as a 
shalow, as colorless as a shadow, as lifeless and as transi- 
tory.” Shakespeare, Dante and Aeschylus alone call forth 
thei: unqualified praise. In French literature Miss Barrett 
makes an honorable exception of Georges Sand, and here 
it is Browning who finds “Consuelo” tedious and feminine. 
Nowhere, except perhaps in his estimate of Wordsworth, 
can ve fancy that their criticism is biased by spite or jeal- 
ousy, or that they, as she says of Landor, think with their 
tempers. It is therefore all the more remarkable to find 
Tennyson, Lowell, Carlyle and Dickens dismissed in a few 
words and Thackeray never criticised at all, while, on the 
other hand, there are long passanges on the literary merits 
of Horne, Chorley and the like. Their emphatic agreement 
that the sailors’ idiom is inadmissible in poetry serves fur- 
ther to show that they were not in all respects wiser than 
their contemporaries. 

Ariistie and musical criticism are equally scanty, but then 
we must remember that Miss Barrett was debarred from 
seeing pictures or hearing music. Nothing of the sort can 
explain why two such people should have written so little 
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worth reading on the literature and politics of the day. Pos- 
sibly literary criticism was not then as much of a fine art as 
it is now. Both he and she seem to put down all magazine 
critics as ignorant and prejudiced hack-writers, and they 
may not have cared to walk in such company even in private 
letters. But doubtless a truer reason lies in Browning’s own 
confession that he thought it “a shame” to take up their time 
with “talk about books and I don’t know what.” Mesmer- 
ism, woman’s suffrage and such big topics are dealt with in 
summary fashion. Even local color is very scanty, and we 
are glad to get such indications of contemporary conditions 
as are given in her drive to see a train come in, her interest 
at seeing gas in a shop, the frequency of Italian travel 
among her women friends, and her statements that she had 
always dressed herself on $100 a year, and that a maid re- 
ceiving an annual wage of $80 was an “expensive servant.” 

In the matter of personal description the palm must cer- 
tainly be awarded to Miss Barrett. Mr. Kenyon with his 
spectacles, poor old Mr. Boyd with his antique classicism, 
Miss Mitford with her flow of gossip, and the strong-minde¢ 
Mrs. Jameson with her virtues greatly enhanced by appre 
ciation of Browning—all these stand before us in a life-like 
way. What could be better than this portrait of Lady Mar- 
garet Cocks (May 6, 1846): 

“A good worthy person, with a certain cultivation as to 
languages and literature, but quite manquée on the side of 
the imagination, talking of the poets as a blind womar of 
colors, calling ‘Pippa Passes’ ‘pretty and odd,’ and wriing 
herself ‘poems’ in heaps of copy books, which every now and 
then she brings to show me, ‘Odes’ to Hope and Patience 
and all the cardinal virtues, with formulas of ‘Begir my 
muse” in the fashion ended last century.” 

He, on the other hand, is chary of epithets and limited in 
description, except indeed in his one magnificent picture 
of an Italian thunderstorm (July 14, 1845). To have Tenny- 
son written down merely as a “long, hazy kind of a min” is 
a little provoking, and the comments on Carlyle ar not 
much fuller. The truth is, that the correspondents were 
too much occupied at first in getting to know each other 
and at last in making love to display much interest in the 
outside world. Their growing indifference to all people but 
one another is too well known a symptom to need discussion, 
if it had not resulted in hurried descriptions and colorless 
representations. 
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As to abstract topics the same holds good. The writers 
are never really interested in anything that does not affect 
their two selves. Miss Barrett, as was seen before, works 
herself up into a state of misery because she and Browning 
disagree on duelling, but she practically admits that only 
the fact of disagreement affected her, not the subject. Their 
one other difference of opinion is on a personal point, the 
morality of paying a reward for Flush. With beautiful 
unanimity he declares that in her place he would have acted 
like her, she that in his place she would have thought like 
him. On every other topic agreement follows statement like 
an echo, especially when she speaks first. He yields every- 
thing to her judgment. Her will is law. To please her he sub- 
mits to the role of a clandestine lover, and though unable 
to conceal his mortification he helps her to hoodwink her 
family and friends. It is only quite at the last that he as- 
serts his authority and insists on marriage. Before that he 
makes no plan, indeed he hardly holds an opinion that is 
not subject to her pleasure. Expressions of thought in any 
generalizing form are curiously absent from his letters. A 
few epigrams may be gleaned, as for instance; 
“The secret of goodness and greatness is in choos- 
ing whom you will approach and live with in mem- 
ory or imagination, through the crowding obvious people 
who seem to live with you.” Or the beautiful sentence in 
the letter of August 10, 1846: “There is no love but from 
beneath, far beneath; that is the law of its nature.” But 
as a rule he makes statements rather about himself for her 
benefit than about the world at large. Under this heading 
we get his “scheme of life” (August 3, 1846) and a most in- 
teresting exposition of his literary principles, in the long 
letter of February 11, 1845. Here he says: “I write from 
a thorough conviction that it is the duty of me” (even a dis- 
tasteful duty, as we infer from a later letter), and “the not 
being listened to by one human creature would, I hope, in no- 
wise affect me.” He is amazed at the sensitiveness of Keats 
and Tennyson, and takes praise and blame alike with indif- 
ference. The very next letter reveals a quaint peculiarity. He 
says: “I have no little insight to the feelings of furniture, and 
treat books and prints with a reasonable consideration. How 
some people use their pictures, for instance, is a mystery to 
me; very revolting, all the same. Portraits obliged to face 
each other forever; prints put together in portfolios. My 
Polidoro’s perfect Andromeda along with ‘Boors Carousing’ 
by Ostade, where I found her, my own father’s doing, or I 
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would say more.” The mutual revelations show curious un- 
likeness of disposition. She loves writing and reading for 
their own sake, he only as a means to an end. We may here 
remark that both regard novels as an inferior form of art. 
He speaks almost contemptuously of the advantages of 
travel; she longs for it, and during the course of the story 
contemplates it more than once. So, too, she wishes for 
society; he admits its desirability, but is tired of it. One 
point on which they agree is in declaring themselves fully 
prepared for love in a cottage. It is therefore rather amus- 
ing to read of her emphatic preference for town life and her 
need of a maid, and to observe his horror of all sordid do- 
mestic details. The opening letters especially are so full of 
half-unconscious indications of their tastes and likings that 
we regret the later stage when all the revelations are consid- 
ered complete. 

Miss Barrett throughout writes in the more philosophical 
vein. Her remarks on life are often shrewd and neatly ex- 
pressed, as, for instance: “The curious thing in this world 
is not the stupidity, but the upperhandism of the stupidity. 
The geese are in the capitol and the Romans in the farm 
yard, and it seems all quite natural that it should be so, both 
to geese and Romans!” Or again: “What is a good temper 
but generosity in trifles?” But here, too, intellectual striv- 
ings yield in the course of months to the mere desire for 
sympathy, and personal reflections take the place of general. 

So much for the letters as literature. As a human docu- 
ment what are they? Unique in one sense from their com- 
pleteness and the fame of both the writers, but in another 
sense surprisingly commonplace. To some it will be a pleas- 
ure, to others a pain, to see that Browning and Mrs. Brown. 
ing were after all people of like passions with ourselves. At 
any rate the fact remains. We might say with her: “Dear- 
est, what nonsense you talk sometimes, for a man so wise!” 
Let any man (or woman) who has written and received love 
letters read these two volumes through in a spirit of calm 
comparison. I think he will admit that when he has dis- 
counted all the glamour of two great names, all the impos- 
ing external trimmings of classical and Italian allusion, and 
all the inevitable interest excited by things with which we 
have no business, there remains little that might not have 
been written by any two enthusiastic and high-minded lov- 
ers. One thing indeed isa real benefit to the race. He. in 
his letter of April 6, 1846, she in hers of August 13, 1846, 
have given us in the language of poets two beautiful pas- 
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sages (unfortunately too long to quote) on the ideal mar- 
riage, and, though the ideal itself may not be new, we are 
grateful for a consummate literary expression of it. Other- 
wise all is sadly trite. Anyone conversant with “love’s 
sickness” will throughout recognize the familiar symptoms. 
Their protestations of love are like the stock dove’s song, 
“slow to begin” (in his case not even so very slow), but 
“never ending.” In his first letter Browning says: “I love 
these books” (i. e., her poems) “with all my heart, and I 
love you, too.” In every succeeding one he has variations 
on this simple theme. There is nothing new under the sun, 
we are told. Certainly not even Browning and his wife 
could discover new ways of expressing devotion, admira- 
tion, self-abnegation and devotion again. The repetitions 
of passionate words and phrases frequently annoy us by 
their fainter echo of long-familiar beauties in the poems of 
both writers, especially the “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
At best they are monotonous. The changes are persever- 
ingly rung on such words as “kindness,” “generosity,” 
“sratitude,” “doubt,” “confidence,” “repentance,” “fear of 
disappointing,” “flattery” and the like, each in turn apply- 
ing them to his own or the other’s case, just for the pleasure 
of being refuted. Each thinks the other providentially blind 
and absurdly humble. With the exaggeration of lovers 
they vie with one another in self-depreciation and exalta- 
tion of the “Besseres Ich,” till the intrusive reader turns 
away ashamed before the wealth of fervent adoration never 
meant for his eyes. 

Passing to less delicate ground, we come upon the old fa- 
miliar topics of all Romeos and Juliets. He begs for a lock 
of her hair. She, with a seriousness that does more credit 
to her principles than to her sense of humor, gives it, say- 
ing: “I never gave away what you ask me to give you toa 
human being, except my nearest relatives, and once or twice 
or thrice to female friends,” and obtains a “purple lock” in 
return. Many months pass before he dares call her by her 
name, more before she follows his example, and the matter 
is of the deepest interest to both. So are not only his head- 
aches and her drives, but even her new bonnet, her fear of 
thunder and the cakes for Flush. The arrival of each letter, 
a daily occurrence for a large part of the time, is a cause for 
solicitude beforehand and rapture afterwards. Any vagary 
of the postman calls forth lamentations many lines long. 
So too we have a sum total of many pages devoted to the 
making, unmaking and remaking of appointments. At first 
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these are only granted by Miss Barrett as a great favor, and 
with a natural womanly touch she begs him not to make 
her fix the days. But after a time she stops telling him not 
to come unless he really wants to, and the theme changes 
to gratitude because he does want to. This in its turn ends 
in the more comfortable state of mutual assurance, though 
to the very last she speaks of reluctance to invade his happy 
life and lay her burden upon him. On Browning’s side there 
are fewer self-torturings and unnecessary complications. 
His love is manly as well as tender, and having marked 
down his prize, he never rests till that prize is won. He 
once says simply: “I never ask myself, as perhaps I should, 
‘Will she be happy, too?’” Yet, to the reader, his love 
would seem the less really egotistical of the two. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? It 
can hardly be drawn except by each individual for himself. 
The style and literary matter may be criticised on general 
grounds, but as to whether Mr. Robert Barrett Browning 
showed first good taste and secondly good judgment in 
publishing these letters, everyone must form his own opin- 
ion. To many the truest commentary will seem to lie ready 
to hand in the old Greek myth of Psyche. A mortal pro- 
fanely dared to throw a light on the God of Love, as he lay 
shrouded in the silent mystery of darkness. The act was a 


violation of duty and honor; the result was disillusionment 
and loss. Now, after these many centuries, a son has turned 
the glaring blaze of publicity on the Eros of his own home. 
The act is the same; does not history repeat itself in the 
result? 





NEW SYSTEMS OF TELEGRAPHY. 
Joseph S. Ames. 


HE methods now in use for the transmission of messages 

to a distance are by no means as satisfactory as could be 
desired, and within the past few years several new systems 
have been perfected which are designed to meet the present 
demands. None of these are yet in actual commercial use, 
but they have all been so thoroughly tested under working 
conditions that there is no doubt as to their success, and 
within a few months, if not weeks, they will probably be 
accepted by the business world. In fact, we may be sure 
that in a comparatively short time we will be as familiar 
with them as we are with the telegraph of to-day. 

For the purpose of quickly conveying intelligence to a 
distance there are at the present time three methods—the 
telegraph, the telephone and the heliograph. Each has its 
field of usefulness, and each has its marked limitations. 
Any new system designed to replace the existing ones must 
prove itself fully as useful as they are and free from their 
weak points. Before describing the improved forms of ap- 
paratus, therefore, it may be well to say a few words about 
the ones now in use. 

The “heliograph” is simply a mirror so mounted on a 
stand that it can be made to reflect the sun’s image in any 
desired direction. It is like the common looking-glass in 
the hands of a mischievous boy. This reflection can be de- 
tected at great distances, and by means of some prearranged 
code of signals—such as an alphabet represented by com- 
binations of short and long flashes—messages can be sent 
and received. The introduction of this instrument is largely 
due to Robert Hooke, who called attention to its merits as 
early as 1676. It is now used extensively in maintaining 
communication between sections of an army or between dis- 
tant posts and stations. In the far West, Arizona and 
Utah, surveying parties often keep in touch—or, better, in 
sight—of each other through distances as great as one hun- 
dred miles. To use the apparatus, however, it is necessary 
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that the two points which are thus connected should be in 
sight of each other, so that no mountain or forest should 
come between and thus block the view. Sunlight is essen- 
tial also, for no artificial light is sufficiently intense. There 
are, of course, other systems and modes of signaling, such 
as the waving of flags and lanterns, but their usefulness is 
most limited. 

The “telephone,” as we know it now, is a comparatively 
modern invention, but is rapidly becoming as much an es- 
sential of domestic economy as a broom or a tea-kettle. 
Within recent years great improvements have been made 
both in the instruments and in the construction of the 
“lines” of wire which serve to connect these. The explana- 
tion of their operation is extremely simple. When one speaks 
into the “transmitter,” the waves in the air which are pro- 
duced by the rapid vibration of the vocal chords in the 
throat, fall directly upon the thin metal plate which closes 
the instrument. These vibrations are at the rate of several 
hundred in a second, and the metal plate is thus made to 
vibrate, just as if it received a rapid series of slight taps. 
As a result of these a series of electric impulses proceed 
along the wire, which is joined to the transmitter and con- 
nects it with the distant telephone. This fluctuating cur- 
rent comes from the small electric battery which is in 
connection with the instrument, for the thin vibrating plate 
presses lightly against a small ball-like button, and the con- 
tact is so poor that the electric current can scarcely pass; 
but, when in its vibration the plate presses more closely 
against the button, the resistance is lessened and the cur- 
rent passes for an instant. Thus, as the plate vibrates, the 
current flows, stops, flows again, and so on, the rise and fall 
of the current corresponding perfectly with the motions of 
the thin metallic plate, which in turn correspond to the 
words spoken into the instrument. When this fluctuating 
electric current reaches the distant telephone it attracts and 
repels a second metallic disk, which may be seen in the 
“receiver” or telephone proper—the instrument which one 
puts to the ear. These motions of the disk are in perfect 
harmony with the variations of the electric current, and 
therefore they give a series of impulses to the air and thus 
produce waves which are exact reproductions of the original 
waves at the transmitter. The entire action, then, is as if 
the words were spoken directly into the ear of the listener 
at the telephone. The attraction and repulsion of the tele- 
phone disk are produced by a piece of apparatus devised 
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originally by Prof. Joseph Henry, the greatest experimenter 
that America has produced and one of the greatest that the 
world has seen. It is simply a so-called “electro-magnet,” 
which consists of a rod of iron around which is wound a 
long silk-covered wire—just like so much thread wound on 
a spool. When a current is passed through the wire, the 
iron rod around which the wire is wound becomes a magnet 
temporarily; or, if it is a magnet, its strength is altered. 
Magnets have the property of attracting iron towards them; 
and in the telephone such a rod of iron (or of steel, actually), 
with its bobbin of wire around it, is placed with one end 
near the metallic disk. The wire of the bobbin is joined to 
the “line-wire” coming from the distant transmitter; and, as 
the fluctuating current arrives from the transmitter, the rod 
is affected, and the disk is attracted and then released, and 
soon. An electric current must always flow in a closed cir- 
cuit, and so either a second wire joined to the other end of 
the wire around the bobbin of the telephone is carried back 
to the other pole of the electric battery at the transmitter, 
thus making a “metallic circuit,” or else the return circuit 
is made through the earth, which is a fairly good conductor. 

The main differences between the ordinary telephone as 
just described and the “long-distance” instrument are in the 
sensitiveness of the small button against which the iron disk 
of the transmitter presses, and in the construction of the 
“line” to be used for great distances. Care is taken to use 
for this copper wire, which is an extremely good conductor, 
and also to have it pass around, not through, the various 
towns or smaller cities which come between the two places 
to be connected. This last is done so as to avoid the inter- 
fering action of other wires carrying currents, such as trol- 
ley wires, lighting-circuit wires, ete. Such long-distance 
telephones are now in hourly use between all the larger 
cities of America. In some European countries, notably 
Sweden and Norway, every farm house even has its tele- 
phone, and different offices and desks in business houses are 
connected by means of them. In America, also, the tele- 
phone is coming more and more into use, not only for local 
purposes, but for business communications of all kinds. The 
expenses of a large system are, however, very great, includ- 
ing, as they do, the equipment and maintenance of a central 
office with its switch-boards, the construction of a great 
number of lines of wire, the purchase of rights of way, sub- 
way privileges, and so on. 

The “telegraph” instrument, as now generally used, is a 
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simple form of the Henry electro-magnet, exactly as it was 
arranged by him in 1830 to convey messages to his office 
from his house. A small bar of iron, called an “armature,” 
is placed in front of an electro-magnet, and is fastened to a 
short spiral spring, so that, when the magnet is not acting, 
the bar is held away from the magnet, but when the magnet 
acts it is attracted. The wire around the magnet is con- 
nected to the line wire, which runs to the “sending” station. 
This wire is here cut in two, and its ends are joined to a 
“key,” by means of which they may be connected, then dis- 
connected, and so on, at will. An electric battery is in the 
circuit, so, when the key is pressed down and connection 
thus made, a current flows to the distant electro-magnet and 
its armature is attracted. When the key is raised the cir- 
cuit is broken, the current stops, and the armature is drawn 
back by its spiral spring. This motion of the armature can 
be utilized in many ways, in order to give evidence that the 
distant key has been pressed and raised. It may be so ar- 
ranged as to make a hole in a piece of paper, or a mark on 
it, or to give a sharp click which can be plainly heard. If 
the key is pressed for an instant only, there is a quick “tick,” 
while if the key is held down for a longer time the sound 
will indicate the difference. On this principle a “dot and 
dash” alphabet can be arranged, and messages can be sent. 

There have been many modifications of this simple tele- 
graph instrument. More delicate apparatus was needed for 
use with submarine cables, and suitable instruments have 
been designed by Lord Kelvin. It is evident, too, that great 
expense must be incurred if only a single message can be 
sent over a wire at one time, so methods have been invented 
which permit four messages to be sent simultaneously over 
one wire, two in one direction and two in the other. The 
instruments which are used in this way form the “quadru- 
plex.” This apparatus is, however, extremely complicated, 
gets out of adjustment easily, and requires a skilled opera- 
tor. The “duplex” arrangement, in which two messages 
are being sent at one time, one in each direction, is simpler 
and is in general use. 

In America telegraphic messages are sent by hand in al- 
most all cases, a trained operator being needed; and the 
messages are received also by an operator, he writing down 
the words as he reads them from the “ticks” of his instru- 
ment. But in England the messages are prepared for trans- 
mission by the operator punching in a strip of paper a series 
of holes which represents the word, and then “feeding” this 
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into the transmitting instrument which works auto- 
matically. At the “receiving” station the message is printed 
in a series of dots and dashes, and this is then translated 
into words and written out by the operator. In other Euro- 
pean countries the message is often sent and received by in- 
struments analogous to type-writing machines, but which 
work very slowly. The American method of telegraphy is 
comparatively slow and expensive, and if the “quadruplex” 
is used, the apparatus is easily affected by storms, magnetic 
disturbances and so on. The English system gives a much 
higher rate of transmission, but an increased number of 
operators and assistants are required. The Continental sys- 
tems are unsatisfactory, also, so far as speed is concerned. 

It is seen, then, that the present means of transmitting 
messages are not satisfactory; they are expensive, they are 
slow, and they are liable to disarrangement. Further, there 
is no method of communication with moving objects, such 
as railway trains and steamers, nor between distant points 
which are out of sight of each other and where it is impossi- 
ble to lay cables or to run wires. 

To meet these pressing demands several new systems of 
telegraphy have been devised. The most important of these 
are the Marconi “Wireless” system, the Rowland “multi- 
plex,” and the Crehore-Squier alternating current method. 
These are all designed for different purposes. The Marconi 
system telegraphs across space, without any communicating 
wires, over land or sea, over hills and valleys, in fair weather 
or storms. The Rowland system allows the sending of as 
many as eight or ten messages over a single wire, and prints 
on a separate sheet of paper each message as received, the 
transmitting of the messages being not by skilled operators, 
but by anyone who can work a typewriting machine. The 
Crehore-Squier system secures an extremely rapid and cheap 
transmission of messages, even over submarine cables. 

The Marconi system is based upon the fact that when an 
electric spark passes between the poles of an electric ma- 
chine its influence can be felt at considerable distances. 
Just as when a match is struck an observer many yards 
away may see it, or when a hammer strikes a nail a sound 
may be heard by a distant listener. In the case of the elec- 
tric spark, however, our senses of sight or of hearing will 
not help us to detect its existence, unless the distance is very 
small. The simplest form of apparatus which responds to 
these electrical influences is what is called a “coherer.” The 


ends of two wires leading from the terminals of a battery 
4 
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are fitted through corks into the two ends of a small glass 
tube, which is partially filled with bits of metal—for in- 
stance, carpet tacks. These, therefore, loosely join the ends 
of the two wires. Under these conditions no electric cur- 
rent passes in the wire, because the bits of metal are in such 
poor contact; but if an electric spark is passed anywhere in 
the neighborhood the metallic pieces instantly enter into 
contact and a current flows, until the tube is jarred and the 
pieces are thus shaken apart. This current can be rendered 
evident in many ways. One of the best is to wind the wire 
around an iron rod, thus making it an electro-magnet, and 
to place in front of it an iron bar held back by a spring, just 
as in the ordinary telegraph apparatus. If a spark is now 
passed at any point near by, the coherer responds, a current 
passes, and the electro-magnet makes a “tick.” A clapper 
is so arranged as to be continually tapping the coherer tube 
(just as in the ordinary electric call-bell), so, if the spark 
ceases for an instant, the current in the coherer is stopped. 
Thus a long series of sparks produces a current which lasts 
for some time, while a single spark causes only a momentary 
current. <A code of signals, of the “dash and dot” kind, can 
thus be perfected. To secure a series of sparks of varying 
duration the best method is to have in the circuit with the 
“induction coil” which produces the sparks a “key,” which 
when closed causes sparks to pass and when open prevents 
them. Therefore, if the key is pressed for a comparatively 
long time, the electro-magnet at the receiving instrument 
will hold the armature pressed against it for a long time—-it 
will be a “dash”—while if the key is pressed for an instant 
only there will be a “dot” at the receiving instrument. 
These electrical effects are produced as the result of waves 
in “the ether”—the medium which fills a space from which 
all matter has been exhausted, that is, the medium which is 
left in a “vacuum.” They are produced by the disturbance 
set up when there is an electric spark, and pass out inte the 
surrounding space with the “velocity of light,” finally reach- 
ing the coherer and affecting it. This is perfectly analogous 
to what happens when a man drops a stone into a pond of 
water, thus causing waves to spread out in all directions, or 
to the production of waves in air by a hammer striking a 
nail, when the vibrations are propagated through the at- 
mosphere and reach the ear, producing there the sensation 
of sound. Similarly the sensation of light which one re- 
ceives when a match is lighted is due to waves in the ether. 
which are produced by the chemical actions at the match 
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and then advance out into the surrounding regions. The 
only difference between the waves produced by the match 
and those produced by the electric spark is one of size. They 
both travel with the same velocity, nearly 200,000 miles in a 
second; but the waves which produce the sensation of light 
are so short that in the distance of one inch there are about 
60,000 “crests and hollows,” while the waves started when 
there is the spark may be many feet long. These waves are 
carried by the ether, the presence of the air having scarcely 
any effect. 

These long ether-waves which are excited by electric 
sparks were first observed by Professor Henry in 1842, 
when he was at Princeton College, although the means 
which he had for their detection were not as sensitive as the 
“coherer.” No advance, experimental or theoretical, was 
made, however, in the subject until Clerk Maxwell, the great 
professor of physics at Cambridge, England, showed by rea- 
soning based on theory that long waves should be produced 
in the ether by electric sparks, and that they should have 
all the essential physical properties of the extremely short 
waves which affect our sense of sight. These predictions of 
Maxwell were verified by a series of brilliant experimental 
investigations performed in 1888 by Heinrich Hertz, pro- 
fessor of physics at Carlsruhe. Since the work of Hertz the 
study of these long ether-waves has been carried on by many 
investigators all over the world, notably by Lodge at Liver- 
pool, Rutherford at Cambridge, Righi at Bologna and Chun- 
der Bose at Calcutta. 

These different experimenters have shown that the long 
ether-waves have properties identical with the shorter ones. 
As said before, they travel with the same velocity; they can 
be reflected by suitable mirrors; they can be refracted and 
dispersed as light is on passing through prisms; they can 
be polarized and diffracted. Bodies which are opaque to 
the short ether-waves would not be expected to be so neces- 
sarily for the long ones, and, in fact, the latter pass with 
freedom through such objects as brick walls, wooden boards, 
etc. Without in the least seeking for a limiting value to 
which these waves could be transmitted, several observers 
have shown that the effects were noticeable at a distance of 
over a mile. 

When we consider these long ether-waves, which are pass- 
ing around us each moment we live, without in any way 
giving us a sensation, we are forced to recognize the limita- 
tions of our senses. Animals can undoubtedly recognize 
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aerial vibrations which are too rapid to affect our sense of 
hearing, and of all the ether-waves which are known to be 
possible our eyes respond to only an infinitesimal range. 

The study of the long ether-waves was helped greatly by 
the discovery of the principle of the coherer. This was made 
by two physicists independently—Onesti, of Fermo, Italy, 
and Branly, of the Collége de France. 

No serious attempts to turn the known facts concerning 
these waves to “practical” account was made until Mr. Mar 
coni undertook, a few years ago, to “promote” them on a 
business basis. Realizing that no individual would be likely 
to venture into the field, he applied directly to the govern 
ments of Europe. At the present time experimental stations 
are in working order in different parts of Italy, Germany 
and England, and experiments are about to be undertaken 
in this country under the direction of the War Department. 

All that was necessary for Marconi to do, when he set him- 
self the task of making the long ether-waves serve as a 
means of transmission of messages, was to modify the exist- 
ing apparatus and methods in such a way as to cause the 
effects to be felt at greater distances than had been attained 
before. His predecessors had, as a rule, caused the sparks 
to pass between two metal balls kept a short distance apart 
and joined directly by short wires to the induction coil 
which produces the sparks. Marconi soon found that the 
effect of joining one of these balls to a high vertical wire or 
pole projecting above surrounding buildings, and the other 
to the ground, was to enable him to produce the electrical 
effects at great distances. The vertical conductor which he 
uses is made up of copper wires woven together like the 
strands of a rope. The metal balls are about one inch in 
diameter and one-quarter of an inch apart. To have the 
effect felt one mile away a vertical conductor twenty feet 
long is necessary; to carry four miles a mast forty feet high 
is required; while one eighty feet high will transmit mes- 
sages a distance of sixteen or eighteen miles over land or 
twenty-five miles over sea. (Conductors as long as one hun- 
dred and twenty feet have been used.) Along with these 
modifications of the transmitting apparatus, the receiving 
instrument, the coherer, was improved. Marconi finds that 
the pieces of metal which are most satisfactory in the co- 
herer are minute bits of nickel and silver mixed together, 
and that the instrument works better if the air is partially 
exhausted from the glass tube. He joins also a long vertical 
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wire or pole to one end of the coherer, and the other end is 
connected with the ground. 

Under these conditions “wireless telegraphy” is most suc- 
cessful, as Marconi’s experiments have shown. Stations 
have been established at Alum Bay on the Isle of Wight and 
at Bournemouth, eighteen miles away, and for a year or more 
as many as one thousand words a day have been transmit- 
ted. At the Kingstown regatta, off Dublin, a year ago, a 
transmitting apparatus was installed on a steamer which 
followed the yachts, and a receiving one on the shore at 
Kingstown. The vertical wire on the steamer was along 
the mast, and the receiving one on shore was often ten miles 
and more away. During the day over seven hundred mes- 
sages were sent and received, it being unnecessary in any 
case to repeat a word. 

When the Prince of Wales was recovering last summer 
from the injury to his knee and was cruising around the Isle 
of Wight, a set of apparatus was placed on his yacht and 
another at Osborne House, where the Queen was at the time. 
The receiving wire on land was one hundred feet high, while 
that on the steamer was only eighty-three and ran near the 
funnel and the wire ropes of the vessel. As many as one 
hundred and fifty messages were sent—some of more than 
one hundred words—at a rate of about fifteen words per 
minute. On some occasions high hills, rising forty-five feet 
above the top of the vertical wires, intervened between the 
steamer and the receiving station, and at times there was as 
much as eight miles of land between. A set of apparatus 
was placed also on the “East Goodwin” light-vessel, which 
is twelve miles off the South Foreland Lighthouse, the ver- 
tical wire rising twenty feet above the mast-head. This in- 
strument has already reported several accidents, one to the 
light-vessel itself, and more recently one to a vessel which 
was aground and in great distress. Within the past few 
weeks messages have been sent between England and 
France across the channel, a distance of thirty-two miles. 

The apparatus works well in fog, cloudy weather, and 
even in storms. All danger from lightning is guarded 
against, and the services of skilled operators are not re- 
quired, as nearly every one can learn to use it. The method 
promises to be most useful in enabling fortifications and 
light-ships to communicate with each other, where such 
means as telephones and telegraphs are out of the question. 

It is obvious that the great defect of the method lies in 
the fact that the message from the sparking apparatus is not 
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limited te one particular direction, nor so modified as to be 
capable of reception by one coherer only. The waves pro- 
ceed in all directions, and any coherer is sensitive to them. 
This defect has been partially obviated for short distances. 
if the sparking apparatus is made smaller and placed in 
front of a concave reflector, the waves will all be reflected 
so as to go in one direction. ‘The coherer is “tuned” in har- 
mony with the speaking apparatus by replacing the long 
vertical wires by smali strips of metal, which modify its 
seusitiveness, and it is then placed in front of another con- 
cave reflector which faces that of the transmitter. With 
these modifications messages can be sent in a direct line for 
a distance of two and a half miles. If this apparatus can 
be perfected, it will prove most useful in many ways. It is 
proposed to set up a sparking apparatus on a light-house, 
and to equip vessels with the receiving apparatus so ar- 
ranged as to rotate around a vertical axis. If in any posi- 
tion it indicates the existence of these waves, it must be 
facing the light-house, and it reveals, therefore, the direction 
of the light even when hidden from sight. If each light- 
house is given a definite code letter or symbol, the master of 
the vessel will know, further, which light-house it is. The 
usefulness of the method for other purposes is apparent. 

The inventions of both Prof. Rowland and of Squier and 
Crehore depend upon the use of what is known as an “alter- 
nating electric current.” It is not an easy matter to ex- 
plain the action of such a current, but an analogy may illus- 
trate its properties. If two water-tanks on the floor of a 
room are connected by a pipe running along the floor, the 
water will be at the same level in the two tanks; but, if some 
water is now poured into one tank, the level of the other 
will rise; and, if some is dipped out, the level will fall. 
So, if water is alternately poured in and dipped out, there 
will be an alternate rise and fall of the levels, and a to and 
fro motion of the water in the connecting pipe. This may 
be called an alternating current of water. In such a cur- 
rent there is first an “impulse” in one direction and then 
one in the opposite, amd so on. If the number of alterna- 
tions is large, and if by some device only every alternate 
impulse is used, the effect is practically a continuous im- 
pulse in one direction only. The essential feature of the 
inventions of Rowland and of Squier and Crehore is to 
use an alternating current in such a way that they can at 
will “cut out” one impulse or another, and thus secure a 
direct or a reverse effect for a short or for a long time. 
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When one enters a room in which Prof. Rowland’s in- 
struments are working, one is struck with the great number 
of moving parts and their apparent complication; but the 
attention is soon drawn to two facts; all the revolving parts 
are turning at exactly the same rate apparently, and the 
portions of the apparatus instead of being different are in 
reality of two or three forms only. Thus there is “multi- 
plication” of parts, not complication. There are several 
key-boards in sight, arranged like ordinary type-writing ma- 
chines; and from several parts of the apparatus rolls of 
paper are moving backward and forward and _ receiving 
printed impressions just as in the ordinary machines. The 
action of the whole system is not difficult to understand. 

The device for cutting out the direct or reverse impulses 
takes the form of a cylinder over which a “brush” is made 
to revolve at a constant rate by means of an electric motor. 
This “brush” is simply a small wheel rolling around the 
cylinder the way a cart-wheel rolls over the ground. A 
wire is joined to the brush so that an electric current may 
be made to pass through it. It revolves around the cylinder 
at a rate which is between one and two revolutions per sec- 
ond. A key-board with keys marked like those of an or- 
dinary type-writer is so arranged that, when a key is pressed, 
two levers are raised which are connected with definite 
points on the cylinder referred to above. The keys are pre- 
vented from motion except during a certain fraction of the 
revolution of the brush; but, if a key is pressed during this 
time, the two levers are raised. An alternating current 
passes through a portion of the apparatus and is modified 
in a definite manner by means of each of the two levers and 
the “cutting-out device”; so that twice in each revolution 
of the wheel either a direct or a reverse impulse is sent 
along the wire, instead of an alternating one. Consequently, 
corresponding to each letter or symbol on the keyboard 
there are two direct or reverse impulses sent out at definite 
positions of the revolving brush. Since it is only during a 
fraction of a revolution of the brush that the key-board is 
joined to the apparatus and is thus allowed to act, another 
key-board may be joined to the wire during the rest of the 
revolution. In fact, it is possible to arrange matters so that 
three or more key-boards are joined in succession to the 
line-wire leading to the distant receiver. 

The receiving instrument consists of two distinct parts, 
the “receiver proper” and the “printing apparatus.” The re- 
ceiver proper consists of a series of electro-magnets joined to 
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a cylinder which is exactly like the one on the transmitting 
apparatus, and over which revolves a brush at the same 
‘ate exactly as does the brush of the transmitter, the two 
brushes being always in identically the same positions on 
the cylinders at any one instant. It follows then that, when, 
owing to the brush on the transmitter being in a certain 
position, an impulse of a definite kind comes over the line- 
wire, the brush on the receiver will be in a corresponding 
position, and a definite electro-magnet will be affected and 
will attract its armature which is held back by a spring 
when the magnet does not act. Therefore, when a certain 
letter on the transmitting key-board is pressed down, two 
impulses in succession come over the line-wire to the re- 
ceiver, and two definite electro-magnets are affected during 
one revolution of the apparatus. 

The printing apparatus consists of a type-wheel, which 
has the letters of the alphabet and various other symbols 
cut on its edge and which is made to turn at the same rate 
as the other revolving parts of the apparatus. These type 
are inked automatically, and a piece of paper is moved “by 
steps” underneath the wheel. A bammer is placed below 
the paper; and, when it is lifted suddenly, as it can be by 
means of an electro-magnet, it strikes the paper up against 
the type-wheel and thus prints a letter. The paper is then 
carried on a space, as in the ordinary type-writing machine, 
and another letter may be printed, and so on. The same re- 
volving shaft which carries the type-wheel carries four 
brushes, which revolve over the edges of four metal disks. 
These disks are divided into sectors by radial cuts (just as a 
pie or cake is cut); and different sectors are joined to the 
armatures of the different electro-magnets of the receiver. 
As the brushes revolve around the edges of these sectors, it 
will happpn once in a revolution that the armatures of those 
two electro-magnets of the receiver which are affected by 
the key of the distant key-board will be connected by these 
brushes; and the type-wheel is so arranged on the shaft 
that this instant is that at which the particular letter indi- 
cated on the key of the transmitter is immediately over 
the paper and hammer. An electric current can thus be 
joined through the armatures of the two electro-magnets 
of the receiver and through the magnet which works the 
hammer; the latter will be lifted quickly and will print the 
desired letter. In this way a message may be transmitted 
by means of an ordinary typewriter key-board and printed 
at the receiving end on a sheet of paper. An actual specimen 
of the printing is shown in Figure 1. 
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If there are three key-boards joined to the transmitting 
apparatus, there must be three type-wheels and printers at 
the receiving end; and each key-board will print its message 
on its corresponding printer. 

It is evident that the essential condition for success in 
this apparatus is to have all the revolving parts turn at ex- 
actly the same rate, no matter how far apart the sending 
and receiving stations are. This can be secured by the use 
of special “synchronous” motors, designed by Professor 
Rowland, which revolve at identically the same rate. 

Like the ordinary telegraph system, Prof. Rowland’s can 
be arranged to work on the duplex or quadruplex principle; 
so that at any instant four messages can be transmitted, two 
each way. But this quadruplex arrangement will probably 
never be adopted in practice, owing to the inherent complica- 
tions and risk of disarrangement. The duplex arrangement, 
however, is perfectly simple, and is used, so that at any 
instant two messages are going in the wire, one each 
way. Since, then, there may be three or more key-boards 
at each end, there may be twice that number of messages 
sent during each revolution of the apparatus. we 

lowland’s method offers, therefore, several great advan- 
tages over existing systems: it is a printing telegraph which 
requires for the sending of messages no one more skilled 
than an ordinary typewriter operator. It is multiplex, and 
sO saves in the number of wires which are necessary to con- 
nect the distant cities; it is not liable to get out of order, and 
is comparatively unaffected by weather conditions. It af- 
fords, further, a means of any one being his own telegraph 
operator, a great advantage at times to a stockbroker or to 
an agent. 

The apparatus appears complicated and difficult of ad- 
justment; but this is simply the first impression. By vari- 
ous most ingenious devices the difficulties to be feared are 
all under control, and can be easily adjusted. The whole 
system has been tested thoroughly in the laboratory, and 
also under actual working conditions between Philadelphia 
and Jersey City. It has proved itself most satisfactory, 
transmitting messages at the rate of more than forty words 
a minute. 

The apparatus of Squier and Crehore consists of a trans- 
mitter and a receiver, both of which are extremely simple in 
their construction and principle. The transmitter is a dy- 
namo which is so wound as to produce two alternating cur- 
rents. These are modified by “commutators” in such a 
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way that one gives a series of direct impulses only, while 
the other gives a series of reverse ones. ‘he wires in which 
these impulses are produced end in two small brushes or 
“fingers” which rest on a metal bar connected with the “‘line- 
wire.” A narrow ribbon of paper is drawn through under- 
neath the fingers, thus insulating them from each other and 
from the line-wire. There are, however, in the ribbon or 
tape two series of holes, one along each edge, which pass 
under the fingers; and these are so spaced that, when one 
of the metallic fingers is over a hole and thus touches the 
bar beneath, one impulse (i. e., half a “wave” of the alter- 
nating current) passes. The pulse will be a direct or reverse 
one depending upon which finger is acting; and, in any al- 
phabet of dashes and dots, one of these pulses can be made 
to represent a dash and the other a dot. 

A type-writing machine may be made so that, when a key 
is pressed, instead of its printing a certain letter, it makes 
perforations along the two edges of a ribbon of paper; and 
this ribbon may then be fed into the transmitting dynamo. 
There will thus be sent along the wire to the receiving sta- 
tion a series of direct or reverse impulses, which corre- 
spond to definite letters of the message. Every business 
man would then have such a perforating machine, and 
would have his telegrams written in this way instead of on 
a “blank.” The message as received would be expressed in 
“dots and dashes,” and either everyone must learn to read 
such an alphabet or else the messages must all be copied 
into ordinary letters. 

Several forms of receiver have been used; the simplest is 
a “chemical recorder.” ‘There are many liquids which have 
the property of being “sensitive” to electric currents. If 
a piece of paper is soaked in such a liquid and then par- 
tially dried, it also becomes sensitive to the passage of the 
current. If the wire from the distant transmitting dynamo 
ends in a rounded needle which rests on a metal plate joined 
to the earth, and if a sheet of sensitized paper is drawn 
through under the needle, the direct impulses as they come 
over the wire and pass off the needle through the paper to 
the plate below, leave colored traces on the paper. 

In practice the line-wire is joined to one of two rounded 
needles, which are close together, the other being joined to 
the earth. When a direct impulse comes over the wire, one 
of the needles records the fact; while, if the pulse is a re- 
verse one, the other needle makes a mark. In this way the 
two kinds of impulses coming from the transmitter may be 
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distinguished, their records appearing in different lines. 
The two needles—forming a “pair’’—are fastened to an end- 
less metallic ribbon, which is made to move across the page 
of paper. This ribbon carries four pairs of needles, so that 
as one pair leaves the paper another comes on at the oppo- 
site edge; and the paper is made to move forward contin- 
uously. This makes a series of records across the page, like 
so many lines of type on an ordinary printed page. There 
is thus received on the paper an exact copy of the message as 
it was printed on the modified type-writing machine, as 
shown in Figure 2. (The written translation is, of course, 
added by hand.) 

It is evident that the wire from the transmitter may be 
joined to as many receiving instruments as is desired; all 
that is necessary is to join a number of needles to the wire 
and to draw pieces of paper underneath each. Further, the 
whole system can be “duplexed” with the greatest ease, and 
has been, in fact, used this way. 

In the practical use of this system it is proposed to col- 
lect in the transmitting oflice, during an hour or half hour, 
if necessary, all the messages which are to be sent to one 
destination, and then feed them through the dynamo. This 
can be done at a most rapid rate, depending upon the speed 
of the dynamo only. ‘The transmitter in any city can thus 
be joined in succession with different cities; and, as no 
skilled operator is required, the system is most inexpensive 
in its operation. 

The Crehore-Squier transmitter can be used also in con- 
nection with the printing receivers which are now exten- 
sively adopted in England; and in this way their rapidity 
of action is greatly increased. The entire system can be 
used with submarine cables, where the present methods give 
unsatisfactory results so far as speed is concerned. 

The great merits of this system are its rapidity of trans- 
mission and its cheapness. There is no reason why, with 
such a system, telegrams should not almost entirely supplant 
business letters for distances great and small. As actually 
used, as many as four thousand words a minute have been 
sent over a distance of more than one thousand miles, 
the receiving instrument being the chemical recorder. With 
the Wheatstone receiver a speed of six hundred words a 
minute can be reached, this being the mechanical limit of 
the receiver. With a sub-marine cable over 1,000 miles long, 
and using the siphon recorder as the receiver, the rate of 
transmission has been much greater than with the usual 
form of apparatus. 
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Other systems more or less similar to this of Squier and 
Crehore have been devised, notably that called the “Dulany 
system,” after the name of the inventor; but none have 
ever come into extensive practical use. What promises to 
make the Crehore-Squier system succeed is their use of an 
alternating current of the simplest type, what is known as 
a “sine wave,” or a “harmonic wave.” This particular kind 
of wave or of impulse has proved itself most useful in every 
question of electrical transmission. 

As said before, no one of these new systems conflicts 
with the others. That of Marconi will never be used ex- 
cept under certain special conditions which are unique, and 
in which it has no competitor. Rowland aims at giving the 
business world a cheap printing system, which shall be rea- 
sonably rapid. Squier and Crehore have solved the problem 
of extremely rapid transmission at a moderate cost. 





THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY. 
By Samuel Phillips Verner. 


‘sr THE steamer is the white man’s power,” said my friend 

Dombi to me last year, fifteen hundred miles in the 
interior of Africa. Dombi deserves to rank with Khama 
in the category of African chieftains. We were talking 
about the future of the white man and the black in Africa. 
He was wiser than he knew. When I wasasked by the 
Government in Brussels as to the best method of quelling 
the periodic revolts in the Congo State, I said, “Build rail- 
ways; one locomotive in Central Africa is worth more than 
a million armed men.” To the native African a steamboat 
is a most wonderful affair; but then, it is, after all, only a 
development of their canoes; but where in all the world 
was ever seen anything like the “steamboat on land,” as 
they call the trains? 

There are two men of colossal proportions mentally and 
imperially, now looming up on the horizon of the world. 
They are Nicholas of Asia and Rhodes of Africa. These men 
are antipodal in all things, save in the love of power and 
the knowledge of how to use it. Each is building a rail- 
way; each is conquering a continent. An eminent German 
specialist has classified Europe according to the scale of 
degeneracy. It would be unfair for an American to say 
who stand lowest; but at the highest stand the English and 
the Russians; and these are the railway-builders of the 
Oriental world. 

Mr. Rhodes has said that the dream of the Dutch section 
of South Africa appears to be that of a nebulous republic 
on an Afrikander basis. If so, it may be said of him that 
the dream of Rhodes in Africa is a Continental Empire on 
an English basis. In Africa, in building houses, the first 
consideration is the roof; and of the roof the first element 
is the ridge-pole. The Cape to Cairo Railway may be de- 
scribed as the ridge-pole in the African structure of the 
greatest Eastern section of the Anglo-Saxon Empire. This 
it is, and nothing more or less. Mr. Rhodes may please the 
Germans to-day, even as he pleased the Afrikander-Bond of 
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old; but, poor deluded people, they seem to have forgotten 
“Timao Danaos et dona ferentes!” Thosee over-anxious Eng- 
lishmen who tremble at French or German schemes in Africa 
need not unduly harass themselves. Two hundred years 
ago America was mostly French and Spanish. 

Clearly to grasp the situation with respect to this great 
Continental railway, let us consider it from four points of 
view: geographically, politically, commercially and with ref.- 
erence to the general future of Africa. 

The series of mountains, which extend from near Suakim 
on the Red Sea, to Table Mountain at the Cape, form what 
may be called the Western Rampart of the Continent. To 
the east of these ranges the country falls away rapidly to- 
ward the coast, ending in the malarial belts, as unhealthy 
as any regions in the world, the Limpopo River being their 
southern boundary, and the Juba their northern. To the 
west, however, the country has a very gradual slope toward 
the great plateau lands of Central Africa, which are gen- 
erally as salubrious as the malarial belts are deadly. In 
general, the course of the “Cape to Cairo” Railway may be 
said to run along the crest of this plateau, from south to 
north, falling naturally into four great sections. The first 
extends from Cape Town to Buluwayo, about 1,360 miles; 
the second from Buluwayo to Abercorn at the extreme 
southern point of Lake Tanganyika, about 959 miles; the 
third from near Mukambe, at the northern end of Tangan- 
yika, to Khartoum, about 1,500 miles; the fourth from 
Khartoum to Cairo, about 1,050 miles, making a sum tota! 
of about 4,860 miles. It may be confidently called a five 
thousand mile railway. 

The two sections, from the northern and southern ends 
respectively, are now completed, and in practical operation, 
though the section from Cairo to Khartoum has been chiefly 
a military line, under the Egyptian and British Govern- 
ments. This will, however, ultimately, of course, become a 
part of the “system,” leaving only the two middle sections 
to be completed, a distance of about 2,500 miles. 

The country, on the whole, is admirably adapted to pur- 
poses of construction. The section from Buluwayo to the 
Zambesi will doubtless follow one of the tributaries of the 
latter, and then will proceed up the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Loangwa River to its source among the foot- 
hills, south of Tanganyika, and crossing these by a com- 
paratively low series of grades, the lake itself will be 
reached at Abercorn, on its southern extremity. 
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Crossing the low range immediately at the northern end 
of Tanganyika, the line will probably then take down the 
course of the Nile source, the Kagera River to its junction 
with Lake Victoria, near Uganda’s capital; thence skirting 
snow-crowned Ruwenzori, it will proceed to where the Nile 
issues from Aibert Nyanza and thence down the Nile to 
Khartoum. Three great bridges must probably be built, at 
the Zambesi, and twice across the Nile. It is proposed to 
use the length of Tanganyika to shorten the transit at first, 
using steamers for its 450 miles; but ultimately the lake will 
be paralleled with a line through the Congo Free State, 
along the western border of the lake. 

The valley of the Kagera lies for the main part in German 
territory; hence the necessity of Mr. Rhodes’ recent visit to 
Berlin. But it is worthy of note that out of the whole five 
thousand miles of the line, only about two hundred must be 
built through territory other than British. British domin- 
ion—including the Saxon-guarded Egypt, of course—thus 
extends almost five thousand miles along the rampart of 
Africa. 

It is interesting to study the collateral branches—eastern 
and western “feeders”—of this Titanic road. On the east 
are chiefly four—the Transvaal road, from Delagoa Bay to 
Johannesburg, and Palapye, Khama’s capital; the Portu- 
guese, from Beira to Buluwayo; the German, from Zanzi- 
bar to Ujiji, where Stanley found Livingstone; and the 
British, from Mombasa to Uganda. On the west, two will 
ultimately be built, and two are in construction; the first 
two being on the northern and southern extremities respec- 
tively, from Lake Tchad to Fashoda, and from Walfisch Bay 
to Buluwayo. The two now building are the Portuguese, 
from St. Paul de Loanda toward Tanganyika; and the Bel- 
gian, from Matadi toward Uganda, utilizing the vast Congo 
along its course. These last two are very interesting. The 
Loanda Railway aims at piercing the great Zambesi-Congo 
watershed, the last great stronghold of the slave trade— 
the black man’s last retreat—“because there the steamers 
cannot come;” and the Congo systems by passing around 
the comparatively short cataracts of the Congo at Living- 
stone Falls and Stanley Falls, respectively. The section 
around Livingstone Falls, near the west coast, was com- 
pleted in 1898, thus throwing entirely open the 10,000 navi- 
gable miles of the Congo, and those around Stanley Falls 
will be completed probably before the main Cape to Cairo 
Railway is finished. 

5 
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These lines, together, furnish the most wonderful system 
in the world. 

On the whole, this railway will pass, along its whole 
course, through the healthiest parts of Africa. The mount- 
ain summits in Uganda rise to nearly twenty thousand feet; 
and the whole route is along an elevated crest, except in the 
lower Nile valley. Moreover, the rapidity with which travel 
may then be conducted will enable the traveler to pass in 
safety through the unhealthy regions swiftly on to the bet- 
ter parts. 

As to the scenery, it need hardly be said that it will long 
remain the most varied and interesting in the world. Over 
the wide, grassy plains of the south and center; across 
mighty rivers; past snow-crowned mountains; through tre- 
mendous tropical forests; where large game will bound 
away from the speeding locomotive. Nor will, travel ever 
be incommoded by snow-storms, or bound by ice and flood. 
The temperature will be modified by the motion, and at no 
point will be as bad as along the Southern States of Amer- 
ica in mid-summer. Ice factories can be built along the 
whole course. Mr. Tripler’s liquid air can be made on the 
pose and constantly released to cool and cleanse the atmos- 
phere. 

Politically, the railway is intended to make Africa finally 
and predominantly British. If the Strait of Gibraltar were 
ever closed an enormous British Colonial Army could be 
thrown in seven days into Egypt from the South. Troops 
from Southampton can now be landed over fifteen hundre 
miles into the heart of Africa in twenty-one days. By the 
Cairo route the Cape could be reached in fourteen days, 
and all points along the line proportionately less. England 
will then have the three corner-points of the African trian- 
gle—the Niger, the Zambesi, the Nile. Military posts, 
manned by white soldiers, will spring up along the whole 
course of the line. The domestic slave-trade will cease. 
The native population will see the utter futility of resist- 
ance. 

As to the other European powers, their attitude will be 
perforce one of co-operation. The Englishman is entirely 
satisfied as long as he is allowed to lead. Enlightened 
public opinion in England will finally settle down upon the 
policy of digesting and assimilating the vast regions thus 
brought under sway, and allow the other nationalities to do 
the same with their smaller portions. The predominant 
English influence, however, will gradually pervade the 
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whole, and practically, if not formally, the Continent will 
be more Anglo-Saxon than America. 

What form this mighty empire will assume depends large- 
ly upon England’s attitude. A benevolent system of easy 
sovereignty, allowing and encouraging the largest possible 
amount of local self-government will retain the imperial 
connection to the point where unwieldiness necessitates sub- 
division. Until that time the African Colonies will main- 
tain their general connection with the mother country. Be 
yond that point, the whole land may confederate into a re- 
public, overshadowing all previous conceptions of govern- 
ment. The commercial success of the railway will be slow, 
but sure. It will be well to consider this with reference 
to (a) labor, (b) competition, (c) initial cost, (d) proximity 
of material, or the cost of its importation. As to its source 
of income we have freight and passenger traffic. 

The mass of labor will be native. General superintend- 
ence will be by European labor, but generally at prices sub- 
ject to the European scale of competitive labor-wages, and, 
consequently, comparatively, from the American standpoint, 
low. The native labor is and always will be comparatively 
ridiculously cheap, owing to the extremely low cost of liv- 
tag. The railway runs mainly through a fertile and produc- 
tive country. Moreover, the native labor is almost indefi- 
nitely capable. In the Congo Railway and steamboat serv- 
ice you will find natives who five years ago were eating 
each other in the bush, now driving locomotives and run- 
ning steamboats. The line of the road runs almost exclu- 
sively through the superior Bantu people, of whom the 
Zulus, Matebele and Baganda are typical representatives. 
As the line is to be guaranteed by the Government, little 
competition will be allowed. The “feeders” will serve 
mainly to develop their own local territory and will inter- 
fere comparatively little with the main line. The whole 
general system being controlled by a few syndicated men, it 
will own and operate its own local branches built along 
strategic points, and these will all swell the general profits. 
At the same time the necessity of developing trade along 
its route will prevent unduly exhorbitant charges, as its 
own success will depend upon the commercial development 
of the country. Moreover, the same men at the head of the 
railway are practically at the head of the exploitation com- 
panies, and the interests of one are the interests of all. 

The initial cost will be high, but the Government guaran- 
tee will offset this. The average cost per mile of the re- 
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maining 2,500 miles of the railway should not be more 
than $30,000 per mile, a maximum estimate, which will 
make the cost less than the estimated cost of the proposed 
bridge across the Hudson. Spanning a continent and span- 
ning a river, for comparison. 

The line of the railway will pass the great coal-beds of 
the Zambesi, near Tete, and the enormous iron deposits 
of the Tanganyika region. Here furnaces will, no doubt, in 
time spring up and huge ironworks be established, supply- 
ing nearly all Africa. Magnificent forests of available tim- 
ber for coaches exist from the Zambesi to the Nile. Water- 
power can be obtained everywehe. Undoubtedly, Africa 
has the finest water-power system on earth. What Niagara 
is to America, Livingstone Falls, Stanley Falls, Murchison 
Falls, and Victoria Falls are to Africa, and these are not all. 

Of freight there will be chiefly three classes: Food prod- 
uce, special tropical products, mineral and forest products. 

Sir William Crookes warned Europe last year that the 
present sources of food-supply were rapidly being used up. 
Witness the bread riots of last year in Italy. The world 
needs the tropics for food. Asia, China, Japan, India, peri- 
odically starve for food. America will soon eat all she pro- 
duces. Australia can hardly feed England. Africa is ca- 
pable of production from Tunis to Cape Town, from Guar- 
dafui to Cape Verde. The very Sahara is turned into a 
garden by artesian wells. The African is the best agricul- 
tural laborer in the world. Africa is to be the garden of a 
hungry earth. 

From the Upper Nile the railway will ship wheat, rice 
and cotton to Alexandria. From the Mid-Continent will 
go corn, tobacco, rice and cotton to the gold, diamond, coal 
and iron fields. Besides these, the natives must be fed, 
and where they gather at centers of industry will be shipped 
manioc, peanuts, plantains, bananas, potatoes and every 
other form of native food produce. 

The more immediate returns will come from the trans- 
portation of special tropical products. At present these 
are chiefly ivory, rubber, guno-copal, coffee, cocoa, kola, 
palm oil and kernels. The chief two products among these 
of much importance at present are rubber and palm oil. 

From data in my posssesion I estimate that the basins 
of the Zambesi, Congo and Upper Nile, with adjacent terri- 
tories, should be producing for export annually, by the time 
of the completion of the Cape to Cairo line, at least ten 
thousand tons of rubber, at a gross value of about $15,000,- 
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000, and this will be constantly increasing. The palm oil 
trade will be about the same for the same regions. 

The point about the transportation of such material as 
this is that its value is very great in proportion to its bulk. 
The railways are thus enabled to charge high rates and reap 
large returns with a small installation of rolling stock. 
This observation, of course, applies also to the minerals 
transported. 

Africa is probably the richest mineral continent of them 
all. Besides the Kimberly and Johannesburg diamond and 
gold fields, other similar deposits are being constantly found, 
and copper and iron smelting operations have been carried 
on for centuries by the natives, in the very country which 
this railway proposes to open up. The whole Congo-Zam- 
besi divide is probably one enormous coal field. The pas- 
senger traffic will, of course, not be very great. But the 
natives will use the road as soon as its charges are sufli- 
ciently low, and there will be a considerable transportation 
of tourists, colonists and troops. 

The possibilities of the road may be gauged by the fact 
that the ticket for a first-class passage from Eugland to 
Buluwayo is now less than $300, and that Buluwayo has 
grown in five years from nothing to a population of over 
5,000 whites, this being nearly 1,500 miles north of Cape 
Town. 

A fine illustration of the English conception of the pros- 
pective value of this line may be seen in the case of the 
British limited company, the ‘Tanganyika Concessions.” 
This company, capitalized at $500,000, proposes to sell lots 
of land at Abercorn, on the south end of Lake Tanganyika, 
under a concession obtained by them, and lots are being 
offered and taken, although this point is a thousand miles 
above the present terminus of the road. The question of 
the time for the completion of the road is, of course, in- 
vested with the usual difficulties; but, under ordinary condi- 
tions, the road should be completed in five years. The 
latest information is to the effect that the Government guar- 
antees the first section of the road, from Buluwayo to the 
Zambesi, which ought to be amply satisfactory, and is, no 
doubt, all Mr. Rhodes really wanted, as the road must, of 
course, be built in sections, and the Egyptian and British 
Governments will take good care of the progress from Khar- 
toum southward. 

The origin of this fever of railway construction may be 
said to be due to the desire, about 1890, on the part of Mr. 
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Rhodes and his associates to open up and hold for the 
British Empire the vast regions north of Cape Colony, 
against the designs of Germany and the Transvaal. Begun 
thus, the plan has gradually evolved into a sort of semi- 
romantic vision of spanning Africa, a dream at last real- 
ized under the necessities of political competition and finan- 
cial repletion. Of course, it will ultimately be carried out, 
for behind it are three great forces—a great man, a great 
nation, and the force of the inevitable event. 

The telegraph is being constructed ahead of the railway, 
and by this time the line should already be at Lake Tangan- 
vika. An American, Mr. Mohun, is in charge of another 
telegraph construction company under the Belgians, erect- 
ing a line from the west to join Mr. Rhodes’ Trans-Conti- 
nental Telegraph Company in the north and south line. 

The general future of Africa may be briefly summed up 
thus: A vast tropical mining and agricultural concession, 
directed by the whites living in the healthy mountainous 
districts, and operated by the natives in the rest. Organ- 
ized capital will play the predominating part. All under- 
takings will be carried on in a large and co-operative way, 
to an extent unknown in other lands. White colonists will 
settle the higher and healthier parts, but the greater part 
of the manual labor will be carried on by the Africans; and 
the whites will occupy Africa largely, if not entirely, in the 
capacity of labor-overseers. Institutions for training the 
natives will be planted at these healthier parts, and from 
thence a constant supply will be sent out to the rest of the 
Continent. Already the Gordon College at Khartoum is 
one such institution, and the long-established and splendid 
Lovedale School in South Africa is another. 

For the whites to exterminate the African is to kill the 
hen that lays the golden egg. The African alone can work 
successfully in the fields, mines, railways and shops of seven- 
tenths of Africa. He makes, when well-fed and justly 
treated, a docile, laborious and capable workman. The 
Bantu people are also quite superior to our conceptions of 
the Negro, and may develop into an ingenius and progres- 
sive race. There is no ground for entertaining any extrava- 
gant or sentimental hopes upon the question of the future 
of the African race. They are not endowed with the quali- 
ties of the Anglo-Saxon and may never reach the height of 
his attainment; but it does seem that there is a place for 
them in the economy of the future, and our people will do 
well to fit them best for it. 
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It is not generally recognized in America to what extent 
Africa has progressed in late years. Here are some words 
of one of our consuls in South Africa with reference to his 
experience in traveling over a South African railway: 

“T rode over one of the finest road-beds I ever saw, and 
well-fenced, too, with the most substantially-built telegraph 
connection I ever saw. I saw millions of fertile acres that 
require only a hoe and a little water. I saw a river that 
at its full runs between high banks that ought to be dammed 
at intervals, making a series of reservoirs.” 

He goes on at length describing the extraordinary prog- 
ress of affairs which he witnessed. 

The great advantage which Africa presents to the world 
to-day arises from the opportunity of applying at once to 
her conditions the sum total of our present progress and 
achievement. A few examples: 

When Boston was built the sciences of hygienic sanita- 
tion, municipal engineering, ornamental decoration, were un- 
known. The city was laid off on narrow, crooked lines, and 
in many respects, has ever since, to use the language of one 
of her own poets, been “following in the footsteps of the 
calf.” 

Now, however, the world has reached such a stage in the 
progress of science and art, that the opportunity afforded 
in Africa of building magnificent foundations for the super- 
structure of the future has been unparalleled in history. 

This principle applies to every phase of life. Colleges, 
like the Gordon College at Khartoum, spring up, and apply 
to existent conditions all the results of modern educational 
progress. The organization of government can reap the 
fruits of the experiences of all nations, and sow the seeds 
of a yet higher attainment. Religion, shorn of mediaeval 
folly, takes root in virgin soil at the very time of a great in- 
cipient spiritual renaissance. In science, electricity, com- 
pressed air, all the latest inventions and most progressive 
methods can be installed from the beginning. No old build- 
ings of wood must be torn down to make way for granite. 
No gasworks need suffer bankruptcy from the adoption of 
electricity. There is no rubbish of an effete civilization to 
sweep away. The new bottle awaits the new wine. 

It remains to sum up briefly several desiderata to the 
future progress and welfare of the vast regions which these 
railways are to open up: 

1. Let agriculture be everywhere encouraged. A garden 
is as necessary to the new arrival as a house. This fact is 
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not always as highly appreciated as it should be. Gold- 
miners not infrequently almost starve over their gold-bags 
because of neglecting this precaution. Let a hundred acres 
of food-stuff be brought into cultivation for every additional 
settler in a new land. 

2. Let the large land companies, necessary as they are, 
encourage in every way individual enterprise. The indi- 
vidual is the unit of society. Repress or oppress him and 
society suffers. In new countries everything ultimately de- 
pends upon the individual colonist or laborer. 

3. Let the smaller nations or governments be fairly and 
justly treated by the larger. The rule for guidance should 
be that of industry, and honest effort. Mere conquest for 
gain of a more powerful over a less powerful nation is rob- 
bery, a crime against God and man. If a small nation is 
really doing its honest duty let it be encouraged and sup- 
ported by the larger. 

4. Let the native populations be justly and humanely 
treated, every reasonable consideration being accorded their 
superstitions and ignorance, and government being adapted 
to their conditions, fully recognizing the inevitably slow 
character of social evolution. 

5. Let every undertaking be fully and adequately sup- 
ported by means entirely capable of accomplishing the end 
desired. Let not Africa become dotted with the ruins of 
abandoned enterprises. 

6. Let it be remembered that commerce, railways, steam- 
ers, telegraphs, schools, do more for conquest that any 
amount of guns and powder. Let force be only a dernier 
resort; but when war becomes really necessary let it be 
terrible, short, decisive. 

7. Let every influence be exerted to secure the adoption 
at the outset of the most improved methods and ideas, the 
result of the highest progress of to-day, in all the depart- 
ments of activity in Africa. Send the best men, the best 
machines, the best methods, the best brains, thither; and 
a civilization will surely arise there, eclipsing all the achieve- 
ments of modern times, fitly ending, as it seems to have 
begun, under the shadow of the Pyramids, upon the banks 
of the Nile. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR CURRENCY 
LEGISLATION. 


By Fabian Franklin. 


HE first Congress of Mr. McKinley’s Presidential term 
has gone out of existence without the passage in either 
house of any legislation upon the currency. The absence of 
such action has been the subject of much adverse comment, 
upon the justice of which it is not the purpose of this paper 
to enter. What has attracted far less attention, but is in 
reality of far more importance, is the great advance which, 
notwithstanding the absence of legislative action, has been 
made in the status of the question in the course of the past 
two years. Of the elements which have brought about that 
advance, the most potent, unquestionably, has been the 
improvement in the economic condition of the country; but 
a share by no means insignificant is to be ascribed to the 
work of various bodies interested in the promotion of the 
sound money cause, and, above all, to the work inaugurated 
in 1897, and kept up with persistence and energy ever since, 
by the Indianapolis Monetary Commission. To these efforts 
is ascribed the appointment, by the Republican caucus of 
the House of Representatives, of a committee of eleven 
prominent Congressmen to consider the whole question, and 
to recommend a measure for adoption by the incoming Con- 
gress. The appointment of this committee is, on its face,. 
the most significant thing that has been done in the direc- 
tion of currency reform since the silver question first became- 
troublesome, for it is the first indication that has been given 
by a great national party of an intention to assume in earn- 
est the responsibility of disposing of the currency trouble. 
The advance to which I have referred does not consist, 
however, in this or in any other particular act. It lies in 
the general position of vantage now held by thoroughgoing 
projects of monetary reform, as compared with what was 
the case a year or two ago. President McKinley, in his 
message to the Fifty-fifth Congress, at its first regular ses- 
sion, recommended the passage of a law requiring that 
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greenbacks once redeemed in gold should not again be paid 
out, except for gold; and he implied sufficiently plainly that 
this was all that he considered advisable as a first step in 
the direction of the strengthening of the gold standard. The 
timidity and inadequacy of this recommendation was not 
the most discouraging thing about it. What was distinctly 
more depressing was the welcome it received in quarters 
sincerely friendly to currency reform. This was partly 
due, indeed, to the prevalence of the delusion that green- 
backs have a magic power of drawing gold out of the 
Treasury, the same note serving to perform this feat an in- 
definite number of times, at the will of the holder; the 
persistence of which delusion entitles the term “endless 
chain” to a high rank in any lexicon of fallacy-breeding 
phrases. But even those whose thought upon the subject 
was most superficial must have been fully aware that the 
President’s proposition was at best a mere makeshift, and 
left the essence of the matter where it was before. It 
neither declared a principle which it would afterward be 
difficult to repudiate, nor set in motion machinery which it 
would afterward be difficult to abolish. My own convic- 
tion is that, taken by itself—that is, unaccompanied by 
other legislation—the adoption of the President’s proposi- 
tion would be more likely to work injury than benefit; but, 
granting that the opposite is true, it cannot be claimed for 
it, and never was claimed for it, either that the measure 
constituted a radical solution of the problem, or that it 
would offer any substantial resistance to a silverite onset. 
No one pretended that it was much of a step, but such was 
the timidity then still largely prevalent, that even the little 
it was supposed to be was welcomed as “a good beginning.” 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress there will not be the slightest 
occasion for any such mincing of matters, so far as regards 
legislation for the establishment of the gold standard. Re- 
sistance to the most uncompromising provision for that 
purpose would, in the Republican party, be either wholly 
absent or altogether insignificant. Failure to make such 
provision would, in the present state of the country, be a 
wanton waste of the clearest opportunity. Upon all former 
occasions it has been necessary for leaders in the sound- 
money movement to consider how far the rank and file in 
Congress could be got to go. Now the only question is, 
whether the heads of the party will have the honesty and 
patriotism to advance a thorough-going proposition or not. 
The Republican caucus committee is now about to meet; 
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quite possibly before this number of the Review reaches its 
readers, the commitee will have determined upon its pro- 
gram. The distinctive feature of the present situation— 
the thing which differentiates it from any situation which 
existed in all the twenty years extending from the passage 
of the Bland Act in 1878 to the recovery in 1898 from the 
depression following the panic of 1893—is the fact that a 
program including the most unequivocal declaration of the 
gold standard and the most substantial arrangements for 
ts maintenance would not only be accepted with practical 
unanimity by the entire Congressional delegation of one of 
the great national parties (the only exceptions of any conse- 
quence being perhaps two or three Senators from the silver- 
mining States), but would cost that party so little in popu- 
larity anywhere that it will require almost no courage to 
adopt such a course. This being the case it is the plainest 
duty of the caucus committee to insist upon legislation de- 
claring that the existing gold dollar is the standard of value 
in the United States, and establishing a Treasury Division 
of Issue and Redemption, with resources entirely independ- 
ent of the current income and outgo of the Government, to 
maintain the exchangeability of all others forms of money 
with gold coin. Not to do this would be to fail in a su- 
preme duty, and, without shadow of excuse, to expose the 
country in the future to the monetary uncertainty which 
has wrought such disaster in the past, and which it is now, 
for the first time in twenty years, practicable to bring to an 
end. 

In regard to any comprehensive scheme of currency re- 
ferm, however, it is not to be supposed that the practica- 
bility of securing the whole of it is as clear as that of 
securing the part that relates simply to the integrity of the 
standard. As soon as you touch either the retirement of 
the greenbacks or the expansion of the national-bank circu- 
lation, you enter a region altogether different from that to 
which the question of the standard belongs. The battle of 
the standard was fought and won in the election of 1896; 
and, while that victory might easily have proved to be unde- 
@sive, subsequent developments have been so favorable as 
to make it, for the present at least, of a conclusive character. 
If the arch-plotters of “the money power” had had the or- 
dering of events, they could not have contrived a combina- 
tion of them more conducive to the production in the public 
mind of a sense of the completeness of the triumph of the 
gold standard. Successive great harvests at home, sold at 
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high prices owing to shortages abroad, have worked a trans- 
formation in the condition of the farmers; an unprecedented 
balance of trade in our favor (due to this and other causes) 
has greatly increased our stock of gold. The Klondike gold 
discoveries have been not only important in their material 
result but peculiarly effective in impressing the popular 
imagination; gold production in other parts of the world— 
including our own Western States—has made enormous 
advances; and the failure of our bimetallic commissioners 
to accomplish anything in Europe has put the possibility 
of international action for the restoration of silver out of 
the pale of practical discussion. There is thus a general 
feeling that silver has not only been ‘‘knocked out” by the 
election, but has been most unmercifully smashed by subse- 
quent facts. Accordingly, outside the camp of those com- 
mitted to its advocacy, it is absolutely friendless to-day; 
and a Republican Congress can give it the coup de grace 
without the fear that any protest worth considering will 
be raised in its behalf except in the ranks of the opposition 
party. 

No such progress in general acceptance has been made 
by the other branch of the currency reform program, that 
which relates to the provision of a paper-money circulation. 
Not only do we here encounter a complexity of considera- 
tions in great contrast to the simplicity of the first branch 
of the program, and giving rise on the one hand to per- 
sistent differences of opinion among those who have de- 
voted serious study to the subject, and on the other hand 
to a feeling of hopeless obscurity in the minds of those who 
have not; but even as regards the first elements of the 
matter, there is much deep-seated aversion to the making 
of any serious change. The childish sentimentality which 
cherished the greenbacks as battle-scarred heroes in the war 
for the preservation of the Union, and which stood by them 
because they had stood by the country in its hour of need 
is doubtless by this time pretty completely outworn; but 
the simple plea that the Government might as well have 
the advantage of floating a few hundred million of notes 
as the banks retains in the public mind a large part of all 
the potency it ever had, notwithstanding the excellence of 
the reasons which may be adduced, and have been adduced, 
to show that this advantage is purchased by the people at a 
cost far beyond its value. Those reasons require for their 
comprehension a considerable exercise of thought; while 
everybody can see the direct sacrifice made by the Govern- 
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ment in relinquishing the use of notes which have been pass- 
ing current as money and have not entailed the pe ment 
of interest. It is far from being my intention to sa ~° that 
the resistance to greenback-retirement or to the extension 
of the note-issuing power of national banks is great enough 
to prevent the passage of a bill making provision for these 
objects. The point that I am insisting upon is that it is 
almost certain that such a bill would have to make head- 
way against opposition of a pretty lively character. 

This point seems to need insisting on for the special rea- 
son that the present situation is in striking contrast with 
that to which the country was for so many years accus- 
tomed. During the period of depression and discontent it 
was felt that any measure for the strengthening of the 
gold standard had need to be coupled with some provision 
for “increased banking facilities” in order to gain enough 
support for its passage. The “more money” cry was very 
loud, while the sound-money cause was lacking in strength. 
Any measure for the protection of the standard was thought 
to require a provision for the increased issue of paper money 
to “float” it. It is only during the past six months that 
the reverse has been the case. Of the Monetary Commis- 
sion’s bill the part which provides a system of bank-note 
issues based on the assets of the national banks, to take the 
place (gradually) of the present system of United States 
notes and bank notes secured by United States bonds, is the 
part which is exposed to by far the most strenuous resis- 
tance. In the conditions of to-day it is the more-bank-notes 
part of any comprehensive currency scheme which is to be 
floated on the gold-standard part, instead of the gold-stand- 
ard part being floated on the more-notes part. The sound- 
money cause is now in a position of incontestable strength; 
while, on the other hand, the prejudice, not only in favor of 
the Government retaining the use of its circulating notes, 
but against the granting of new powers over the currency 
to the national banks, is almost as much alive as ever. 

What is the wisest course to pursue in view of this state 
of things is a question which demands the most careful and 
sagacious thought on the part of those charged with the 
proposing of legislation. That no risk should be run of fail- 
ure to obtain in the Fifty-sixth Congress absolutely thor- 
oughgoing legislation for the securing of the standard ought 
to be the predominant consideration. Unless it should ap- 
pear, upon a careful and impartial survey of the field, that 
the passage of a comprehensive bill was a moral certainty, 
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the part of wisdom would be to propose, in the first line, and 
as a (hing on which there could be no concession, a bill 
for the standard; and to follow this by a separate bill for 
the regulation of note issues. It is true that if a bill were 
introduced covering both branches of the subject, the bank- 
ing part, if it met with formidable resistance, might be 
dropped; but this would certainly not be done until there 
had been a pretty severe contest, and who can guarantee 
that the battering thus received, even though directed 
against one part of the bill only, would not seriously weaken 
the standing of the whole? The silver men would certainly 
exploit to the utmost the dissensions which would present 
themselves among their opponents; and, by the time the 
struggle had reached the point at which the bank-note pro- 
visions were yielded, there might be in the sound-money 
camp a condition of mind far less favorable to strong action 
of any kind than that which had prevailed at the beginning. 
If, on the other hand, a simple bill for the security of the 
standard were first pushed to prompt adoption, a compre- 
hensive banking bill could then be discussed with a freedom 
and completeness which would be impossible so long as it 
was tied to the currency bill with the understanding that 
it was to be cut loose and abandoned if its weight threat- 
ened to be too heavy for the safety of its companion. 

It may be objected to the passage of a gold-standard bill 
unaccompanied by provision for a great extension of the 
possibilities of bank-note circulation, that if, after the pass- 
age of such a bill, there should occur a severe currenoy 
stringency, this would be ascribed to the gold legislation 
and would thus give rise to clamor for its repeal. This ar- 
gument deserves attention, but there are two considerations 
which greatly weaken its force. In the first place, it is not 
very likely that the clamor which might be produced by 
the situation supposed would, in any formidable measure, 
take the shape of a demand for the repeal of the gold legis- 
lation. It would be much more likely to be directed toward 
the increase of “banking facilities,’ and in particular the 
enlargement of the possibilities of note issue. Secondly, it 
must be remembered that, even with the aid of the legix- 
lation contained in any comprehensive measure likely to be 
passed, the danger of the occurrence of such stringency 
could not be removed altogether; and, if the stringeney 
were to occur after the adoption of legislation which had 
been supposed to cover the whole ground, the tendency to 
condemn it as a failure would be much more pronounced; 
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and, if the legislation had taken the shape of a single act the 
resulting agitation would be perilous to the whole of it. 

In connection with this point it may be worth while to 
make a simple suggestion. There is one feature of the bills 
proposing banking on assets which would probably, taken by 
itself, meet with very little resistance, and which is precisely 
the portion particularly designed to avert stringency. The 
Monetary Commission’s bill proposes, as the permanent con- 
dition of the bank-note currency, a system under which the 
banks may issue notes up to sixty per cent. of their capital 
without the payment of any tax on this circulation, while 
beyond this point they may issue notes up to another twenty 
per cent. of their capital on the payment of a two-per-cent. 
tax to the Government, and up to still another twenty per 
cent. of their capital on the payment of a six-per-cent. tax. 
These taxed additions to the banks’ issues would be in the 
nature of an emergency circulation, the tax serving as an ef- 
fective bar upon their employment in ordinary times. Now, 
to a provision of this nature, taken in itself, there would 
be no serious objection on the part of anybody. If it 
should prove that nothing more comprehensive could be 
done, would it not be wise simply to add to the present laws 
regulating national banks a law permitting them to issue 
(without bond security, of course, but with proper provisions 
to assure their redemption) notes up to twenty per cent. of 
their capital upon payment (let us say) of a two-per-cent. 
tax, up to an additional twenty per cent. upon payment of a 
four-per-cent. tax, and up to still another twenty per cent. 
upon payment of a six-per-cent. tax? An arrangement of 
this general nature would supply to the circulation some de- 
gree of elasticity; it would furnish a safeguard against ex- 
treme stringency at least, while leaving the existing system 
entirely undisturbed; and it would, in so far as it gave 
the national banks increased privileges, make the Govern- 
ment such a liberal sharer in the profits of the issues made 
under them that no objection could be successfully urged 
against it on this score. 

To come back to the outlook for currency legislation as a 
whole, it may be said without exaggeration that the fate of 
it is in the hands of the Republican Caucus Committee. 
Upon the clearness and sagacity of their views of the situa- 
tion, and upon the firmness and patriotism of their action, 
will depend the question whether a great and lasting ad- 
vance will be made in the economic and political condition 
of the country. An uncompromising committal of their 
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party—insofar as they can commit it—to a thoroughgoing 
measure for the security of the standard will, in spite of 
all that has been said above, make a demand on their firm- 
ness and patriotism; for, true though it be that such a 
measure, adopted with heartiness by the committee, would 
make its way without resistance that a serious statesman 
need consider, the ordinary politician is apt to shrink even 
from the merest show of opposition; and again, evident as 
it is that the party’s duty to the country calls for this ac- 
tion, there will be base suggestions that it would be to the 
interest of the party in the next election to leave the ques- 
tion open. The indications are that the action of the party 
leaders will not be on this low plane; that there will be a 
serious effort to go before the people on the basis of some- 
thing done, not of something left undone. If that some- 
thing can be be made so comprehensive as to constitute a 
lasting settlement of the banking as well as the currency 
problem, it will be a great achievement. It has not been 
the purpose of this article to discourage such an attempt; 
on the contrary, it has seemed to the writer the part of 
wisdom for those who have this consummation at heart 
to recognize clearly the situation which confronts them, that 
their forces may be directed in the most effective manner. 
The method of attack which seems to reduce to a mini- 


mum the risk of failure on the most vital part of the pro- 
gram, while leaving to the other highly important branch 
of it an unimpaired or perhaps increased opportunity, is 
that of demanding the first with an urgency which cannot 
be gainsaid, and then working for the second with all the 
effectiveness that can be commanded by the most intelligent 
and earnest effort. 





HENRY TIMROD. 


By Peirce Bruns. 


1. Poems of Henry Timrod, with Memoir and Portrait. Memo- 
rial Edition. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: 1899. 


2. Poems of Henry Timrod, Edited with a Sketch of the Poet’s 
Life. By Paul H. Hayne. E. J. Hale & Son, New 
York: 1872. 

3. A Lecture on Timrod and His Poetry (unpublished). By 
Dr. J. Dickson Bruns. 


6 ‘) I have been young, and now am old, yet have I not 
4JeJ, seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging their bread.’ 

“As we came to this verse I chanced to look up from my 
book towards the swarm of black-coated pensioners; and 
amongst them—amongst them—sate Thomas Newcome.” 
In these brief, bitter lines, as brief, as bitter as they, is com- 
prised the life of Henry Timrod. For, in very truth, Tim- 
rod’s whole life was one long defeat—a defeat as noble and 
as complete as Colonel Newcome’s. 

Disappointed in every private enterprise which he under- 
took; doomed to see the failure of the great public cause 
which he had championed; dying in early manhood, a ruined 
man among a ruined people; and through it all, up to the 
very last, doing his duty, Henry Timrod has always seemed 
to us the very incarnation of Knightly Defeat. And here 
we must ask our readers to bear in mind that the chronicle 
of Timrod’s life is not merely a record of the misfortunes of 
one just man, pursued by a relentless fate, but also the his- 
tory of his nation. His virtues were those of the Southern 
people; his misfortunes but a part of the common ruin that 
overwhelmed the entire South. 

Therefore it is that above all the rest Timrod holds the 
first place in the hearts of the Southern people, as the truest 
poet of their nation, the great Confederate South. 

But now, as always, when his people can give the poet the 
little bread he asked of them, and it was piteously little that 
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he craved, that privilege is taken from them. Remains to 
them only to give the monumental stone, and it is to effect 
this purpose, already far too long delayed, that the edition 
of his works which is the subject of this review, has been 
published. 

To Southern readers, then, it is needless for us to recom- 
mend this work. For it will surely be their pleasure and 
their pride, as it is their duty, to do their utmost to per- 
petuate the memory of him whose poems have done so much 
to keep alive the memory of their fathers; nor, apart from 
this duty, would any Southerner willingly be without a copy 
of the poems of the uncrowned laureate of the South. 

But it is not to the Southerner alone that this work ap- 
peals; to every man, no matter whence he comes, who loves 
loyalty and truth and chivalry, who carries his life in his 
hand, ready to be given at the call of duty and of honor, 
who reverences woman next to God, and fears God—and 
baught else, in a word, to every kindred spirit, Timrod’s 
song will always call as deep calls to deep; 


For “there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


Of Henry Timrod’s short life little need be said here, be- 
yond the statement of those facts which are necessary to the 
proper understanding of his poems, and which will show 
that in the preceding lines we have not underestimated the 
identity of the poet with his people, both in his misfortunes 
and in the noble fortitude with which he bore them. Fora 
full biography we refer the reader to the really admirable 
memoir which is prefixed to the Memorial Edition. This 
memoir, we think, deserves more than the passing notice 
which is all the limits of our review will allow, as it is by 
far the most complete biography of the poet that has yet 
been published. We have but one fault to find with it: that 
the same subject has already been treated (though less com- 
pletely) by Paul Hayne, yet this is unreasonable, 

“Atquei nec divis homines componier aequm est.” 

Henry Timrod’s life began in Charleston, 8S. C., in 1829, 
when already the land trembled with the first mutterings of 
that storm which was to be the subiect of Timrod’s finest 
songs and, at the last, his destruction. And it is curious to 
note that in this, the earliest, open clash of the contending 
sections, the father of the future poet of the Confederacy was 
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a violent supporter of the Union side, as the following ex- 
tract from one of his poems will show: 


“Laid they the scheme of blood, 
Blasting the hope of ages yet to come, 
Beneath some Temple’s consecrated dome, 
With tears and prayers to God? 


“No! In the wassail hall, 
Draining the maddening wine-cup, while the cries 
Of brutal drunkenness affront the skies, 

They planned their country’s fall! 


“God! Do Thy high decrees 
Doom that our fathers’ blood was shed in vain, 
And that our glorious Union’s sacred chain 
Be snapped by foes like these?’ 


Stranger yet, after Timrod’s college course at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia had been prematurely ended by the res 
angusta domi, he, who was to be the author of Carolina and 
Ethnogenesis, began the study of law in the office of that 
able and uncompromising opponent of secession, the Hon. 
J. L. Petigru. 

Poetry and law, however, are two masters which few can 
serve at the same time, and Timrod soon made his choice, 
or, rather, it was made for him by the very nature of his 
being. He left the office of Mr. Petigru and attempted to 
obtain a professorship in some college, a post for which he 
was fitted as few men are; but, as usually happens when 
“the learned pate is not fond of ducking to the golden fool,” 
he failed, and was obliged to become a private tutor. 

Yet this part of the poet’s life was not the most unhappy. 
The enforced leisure of these quiet years has given us some 
of Timrod’s best work, and, moreover, in his short vacations 
he could, and did, always return to Charleston, which was 
then the literary centre of the South, and where that bril- 
liant circle of men, the leaders of the Southern literature 
and thought of the day, William Gilmor Simms, Paul Hayne 
and many others, were always waiting to receive him with 
open arms. 

But this season of peace was not to last long. Already 
the storm was breaking on the poet and his people. In 1860 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, had published a small volume 
containing the best of the poems which Timrod had yet pro- 
duced; a book of which Paul Hayne says: “A better first vol- 
ume of the kind has seldom appeared anywhere. * * 
Some even of the critics of the North did not hesitate to 
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commend it.” But all its virtues could not avail to save it. 
The war came and the poet’s little ship went down, carrying 
with it his all, since he had abandoned teaching and staked 
everything on this venture. 

The shock was terrible, but there was short time for 
mourning. For now the sun of the Confederacy was rising 
in blood, and the Southern people were now in arms, and 
facing the dreadful odds against them not merely without 
dismay, but with the stern joy of battle that is the heritage 
of their race. 

Himself of the Southern breed, with the fierce blood of 
the Clan Graeme in his veins, Timrod was not the man to 
stand unmoved in such times as these. Under the stirring 
influences of this period he poured forth in quick succession 
those martial lyrics in which every word rings like steel on 
steel. Nor was he content to serve his country with his pen 
alone. He enlisted and went to the front. 

Now for a moment success seemed to be within Timrod’s 
reach. The privilege of serving his State and his country 
with both song and sword was his; nor were his efforts un- 
noticed. “His was the voice of his people. Under its spell 
the public response was quick and promised largest honor 
and world-wide fame for the poet. The project formed by 
some of the most eminent men of the State, late in 1862, was 
to publish an illustrated and highly embellished edition of 
his works in London. The war correspondent of the Lon- 
don Illustrated News, Vizitelly, himself an artist, promised 
original illustrations, and the future seemed bright for the 
gratification of his heart’s desire, to be known and heard in 
the great literary centre of the English-speaking world.” 

But it was not to be. From this time on one misfortune 
followed fast upon another. The promised London edition 
was never published. That, like all else, was swallowed up 
by the all-devouring war. Then Timrod’s health, already 
undermined by the malady that was to cut short his young 
promise, gave way under the stress of active service. He 
was honorably discharged from the army, and his second 
attempt to serve his country as war correspondent failed for 
the same reason. 

For a time, in 1864, he found congenial work as editor of 
the South Carolinian, in Columbia. This gave the much 
enduring man some small breathing space, and in this inter- 
val of comparative peace he married Miss Kate Goodwin, 
the “Katie” whose praises he has sung so tenderly and with 
such loving grace. 
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Again his hopes were crushed, almost before they could 
rise from their last defeat. Columbia was entered by Sher- 
man’s army and laid in ashes. We believe that the office 
of the South Carolinian, Timrod’s paper, had the honor of 
being the first building to be destroyed by the Northern 
troops. Of this Paul Hayne says: “As one whose vigorous, 
patriotic editorials had made him obnoxious to Federal ven- 
geance, Timrod was forced, while this foreign army oceupied 
the town to remain concealed. When they left he re- 
joined his anxious ‘womankind,’ to behold, in common with 
thousands of others, such a scene of desolation as mortal 
eyes have seldom dwelt upon.” 

Seven months later Timrod’s only child, Willie, was laid 
in “that sweet grave” which, for no long time, was to part 
the father from his son. 

For now Timrod’s life was drawing to an end. During 
one more year the weary poet, sick unto death, labored with 
unfailing courage literally “to feed his family.” In a let- 
ter to his friend, Judge Bryan, in 1867, Timrod said: “My 
term of service in the executive office ended at the close of 
the session. It was no child’s play. On two occasions I 
wrote from 10 o’clock one morning to the sunrise of the 
next day.” And yet no word of bitterness for the dastardly 
blow that had ruined him, no unmanly repinings, no trace 
even of that cowardice in the guise of courage, the longing 
for the rest of death, is found in one of his writings, private 
or public. Here, indeed, is the Man whom Horace sung— 


“Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Nec vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida e 





He died in harness. It seems that the scheme of publish- 
ing a London edition of his poems, to which we have before 
referred and which was interrupted by the disasters of the 
war, had been revived. But this last hope was to share the 
fate of all its predecessors. Even while Timrod was cor- 
recting the proof sheets of his poems, the fatal hemorrhage 
came upon him, staining the papers with his blood. 

He met his end with the same quiet courage with which 
he had lived. For the sake of his fame, and especially for 
the sake of those dear to him, he wished earnestly to live. 
But he did not fear to die. Shortly after the end Timrod’s 
sister wrote to Paul Hayne: “He knew he was dying. ‘Oh!’ 
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I murmured to him, ‘you will soon be at rest Now.’ ‘Yes,’ 
he replied, in a tone so mournful it seemed the wail of a life- 
time of desolation, ‘Yes, my sister, but love is sweeter than 
rest!” To this what can we add? Remains to us only the 
silence of reverence and of sorrow. 

We shall now turn from the man to his works (which is 
but viewing the man from another standpoint), and first con- 
sider his literary affinities. 

It has been said that he was most deeply influenced by 
Wordsworth. But this is manifestly erroneous. The mis- 
take, we suppose, has arisen from Paul Hayne’s statement 
that Timrod’s favorite poem was Wordsworth’s “Intimations 
of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood,” a 
poem which is certainly the most un-Wordsworthian of all 
the Lake Poet’s works. Surely there can be no resemblance 
between the “cloudy pantheism” of Wordsworth and the 
clear-cut, definite forms under which Timrod envisaged the 
powers of nature. Timrod, in this regard, at least, is far 
nearer to Shelley. Let us put, for example, Wordsworth’s 
lines “Written in Early Spring” alongside of Timrod’s 
“Spring,” and see if there is the slightest resemblance, al- 
though both are treating the same subject from the same 
point of view; both are contrasting the tender beauties of 
the spring-time with the horrors created by man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. Here is the Lake Poet: 


“The birds around me hopp’d and play’d, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure; 

But the least motion they made 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


“The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 


“Tf this belief from Heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What Man has made of Man?’ 


This is fairly vague; not so the Southerner; he is even 
terribly definite. 


“At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 

Before a palace gate 
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“Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start, 
If from a beech’s heart 

A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth, should say, 
‘Behold me! I am May” 


“Ah! who would couple thoughts of war and crime 
With such a blessed time! 

Who in the west wind’s aromatic breath 

Could hear the call of Death! 


“Yet not more surely shall the Spring awake 
The voice of wood and brake, 

Than she shall rouse, for all her tranquil charms, 
A million men to arms. 


“There shall be deeper hues upon her plains 
Than all her sunlit rains, 

And every gladdening influence around, 
Can summon from the ground. 


“Oh! standing on this desecrated mould, 
Methinks that I behold, 

Lifting her bloody daisies up to God, 
Spring kneeling on the sod. 


“And calling with the voice of all her rills, 
Upon the ancient hills, 

To fall and crush the tyrants and slaves 
Who turn her meads to graves.” 


We have quoted at such length from this poem because it 
is one of the most characteristic of all of Timrod’s verses; 
characteristic in its tender, almost tremulous grace, hiding 
the fierce but measured energy with which it is all instinct, 
not less than in its absolute certitude of meaning and in its 
vivid personification. In fact, Timrod’s power of personifi- 
cation is so strong that it is at times almost painful, as in 
his “Flower Life,” which in its half-playful tenderness has 
always reminded us of the best work of that other true and 
gentle poet, whom also we have loved and lost, Eugene 
Field. 

So much stress has been placed on Timrod’s turn for 
personification, because it seems to us to be a manifestation 
of his constant attitude towards all things animate and in- 
animate. He seldom or never is content to give us the thing 
as most men see it, and no more. He saw, as few have 
seen, the awful symbolism of nature,* and how the indi- 


*See as to this his “Vision of Poesy” — 
“A revelation to the world below 
Is daily going on before our eyes,” etc. 
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vidual symbols, that seem to us so real and permanent, 
flicker from shape to shape and from shape to nothingness 
and grow old and are changed almost hourly. And how 
the thing symbolized round which the symbols waver tremu- 
lously like a blown garment, is the only thing that stands 
and is not changed. So he gives us not merely the budding 
flowers and leaves, but also the eternal loving, living princi- 
ple from which comes all the life of plant and flower, and 
then by a further step personifies this principle. This last 
step, however, he does not always take; but almost always 
he gives us the phenomena of nature as symbols and not as 
mere meaningless entities. Timrod was a close student and 
even follower of Tennyson, but, to use a small illustration, 
it is the Tennyson who wrote “A spirit haunts the year’s 
last hours,” rather than the Tennyson of “Where Claribel 
low-lieth” or “Recollections of the Arabian Nights,” that 
he follows. Perhaps the most striking instance of this pe- 
culiar bent of Timrod’s mind is found in his sonnet, “I 
know not why but all this weary day.” There is no per- 
sonification in this; none is needed. Here, if anywhere, is 
at least one perfectly rounded drop from the bitter “Cup of 
Unveiling.” 

Tennyson, however, with the exception we have already 
noted, and with the further exception of his martial verse, 
whose false ring was easily detected by the fine ear of the 
younger poet, was the master whom Timrod followed most 
closely. Sometimes he follows too closely, as in “The Arc- 
tic Voyager,” who is but a feebler “Odysseus,” or as in 
that otherwise beautiful poem, “A Year’s Courtship,” which 
is marred, to our ears at least, by an annoying echo of the 
laureate’s verse. 

On the other hand, the younger poet sometimes leads the 
way and not unworthily. For example, these lines from 
“Aylmer’s Field” are well known: . 


“Dust are our frames; and gilded dust, our pride 
Looks only for a moment whole and sound, 
Like that long-buried body of the king 

Found lying with his arms and ornaments, 
Which at a touch of light, an air of heaven 
Slipt into ashes and was found no more.” 


But, as Paul Hayne, to whom we are indebted for this 
parallel, points out, before the publication of “Aylmer’s 
Field,” Timrod had already published his “Vision of Poesy,” 
in which he uses the same image with such skill that Hayne 
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himself thinks that “of these two verses assuredly that of 
the younger and obscurer poet is the most striking.” We 
give Timrod’s lines here, that our readers may judge for 
themselves. 
“I have heard 

Somewhere of some dead monarch, from the tomb 

Where he had slept a century and more, 

Brought forth, that when the coftin was laid bare, 

Albeit the body in its moundering robes 

Was fleshless, yet one feature still remained 

Perfect, or perfect seemed at least; the eyes 

Gleamed for a second on the startled crowd, 

And then went out in ashes! Even thus, 

The story when I drew it from the grave, 

Where it had lain so long, did seem, I thought, 

Not wholly lifeless; but even while I gazed, 

To fix its features on my heart, and called 

The world to wonder with me, lo! it proved 

I looked upon a corpse!’ 


Last, but not least, in considering the poets who have in- 
fluenced Timrod’s works, we must name Catullus. Not that 
it is possible to put one’s finger on any passage, and say, 
“Here or here, Timrod has followed the Roman lyrist,” but 
that from all Timrod’s lighter verse there breathes gently, 
like the scent of dead roses, the faint, sweet perfume of Ca- 
tullus’ “Dainty Volume.”* 

But we shall, indeed, have failed to convey a true concep- 
tion of the quality of Timrod’s work, if, from what we have 
said of the poets who influenced his literary development, 
anyone should suppose that Timrod was only a servile fol- 
lower of other men. Never was a poet more fearlessly in- 
dependent. With the exception of the “Arctic Voyager” 
and a “Year’s Courtship,” of which we have spoken, and of 
“Praeceptor Amat,” which contains more than a hint of 
Browning, Timrod’s poems are not the echo of any master 
or the product of any school, but the full expression of his 
own nature, and therefore of more than his own, since his 
character was that of his people. For of all Southern writ- 


*As an illustration of this haunting yet elusive influence compare 
this verse from Timrod’s “Dedication,” where he speaks of his 
“English Girl’— 

“With faults enough to make the good 
Seem sweeter far than else it would,” 

With 
“Hue est mens deducta tua, Mea Lesbia, culpa, 
Atque ita se officio perdidit ipsa suo, 
Ut jam nec bene velle, queat tibi, si optuma fias, 
Nee desistere amare, omnia si facias.” 
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ers Timrod is the most typical Southerner, and hence his 
verse most truly reflects the South; that South which is 
neither new nor old, but The South which, for storm or sun- 
shine, changes as little as her own eternal hills. 

We have already pointed out how Timrod’s life was bound 
up with that of his people, and how he could most truly 
have said to them: 

“T have eaten your bread and salt, 
I have drunk your water and wine, 


The deaths ye died I have watched beside 
And the lives that ye led were mine.” 


And from this it follows that when he spoke from his own 
heart, his voice was the voice of his people. 

This it is which makes Timrod’s poems so dear to the 
Southern people, and also renders them invaluable to the 
rest of the American public.* Since, if these mean to live 
in peace with the Southerner, they must learn what he really 
is. And here, enshrined in Timrod’s loving verse, they will 
find the very heart of the South. 

Our limited space will not allow us to do more than 
merely to indicate the richness of this field, leaving its com- 
plete exploration to the reader himself. But we can at 
least point out the most striking Southern characteristics 
which Timrod’s writings present. 

Not the least of these is the proud reticence habitually ob- 
served by the Southerner as to all his private griefs. He 
is even over-communicative as to his joys, but his sorrows 
are his alone. In this Timrod’s fine correspondence with 
the temper of his people is especially marked. His domestic 
joys and hopes he has sung in many exquisite verses, of 
which, perhaps, the best are “Katie,” “To Thee,” “The Rose- 
buds,” and “A Rhapsody of a Southern Winter Night.” Yet 
of the many deep personal griefs which darkened his life 
his poems show scarcely a trace. And this reticence in the 
poet arises from the same causes which produce it in his peo- 
ple; partly from a sturdy manliness and a deep Christian 
faith which forbid alike womanish whining and blasphe- 
mous outcry; partly from a stately pride which does not 
permit a man to lay open to the public gaze his private 


*By the “American public” we mean, of course, the literary public, 
who know a poem from a parallelogram. Manifestly we do not refer 
to people like Professor Trent, who prefers to Randall’s ‘Maryland, 
My Maryland,” and to Timrod’s “Charleston” those eight lines, be- 
ginning, “Great, good and just,” wherein Montrose mourned the 
death of his unfortunate sovereign; nor yet do we refer to our late 
lamented fellow-citizen, Sitting Bull. 
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griefs. Timrod’s greatest and deepest sorrow, the death of 
his son, is indeed recorded in “Our Willie;” but here, also, 
the poet’s pride checks the expression of his bitter grief. 


“Shall we, shall you and I, before 
That world’s unsympathetic eyes 
Lay other relics from our store 
Of tender memories?’ 


And even through this agonized lament runs the deep note 
of that manly trust in God which is heard in all Timrod’s 
best and truest poems. 

Again, in his deep reverence for woman, Timrod’s heart 
is one with that of his people. Not his, nor theirs (when 
they feel deeply) the elaborate flattery of “Cupid and My 
Campaspé;” not thus, says Timrod’s “Lily Confidante,” shall 
be your speech to a maid, but— 


“As thou talkest at the fireside, 
With the little children by— 
As thou prayest in the darkness, 

When thy God is nigh’— 


It may be that this deep reverence for woman is the rea- 
son why Timrod in his love lyrics often prefers to address 
their object indirectly, and to praise his lady by praising 
her people, rather than by singing her own perfections.* 
So he addresses the English maiden, whom he loved: 


“Still there are moments, brief and bright, 
When fancy, by a poet’s light, 

Beholds you clothed with loftier charms 
Than love e’er gave to mortal arms. 

A spell is woven on the air 

From your brown eyes and golden hair, 
And all at once you seem to stand 
Before me as your native land, 

With all her greatness in your guise, 
And all her glory in your eyes.” 


This note, also, is the dominant one in “La Belle Juive.” 


“The crowd is sauntering at its ease, 
And humming like a hive of bees— 
You take your seat and touch the keys. 


“I do not hear the giddy throng; 
The sea avenges Israel’s wrong, 
And on the wind floats Miriam’s song!” 


*Or is this another manifestation of Timrod’s tendency to see an 
things as symbols of something greater and more permanent than 
themselves? 
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We might linger long on this attractive theme, but it is 
time to turn to the cognate subject of war, the inspiration 
of Timrod’s noblest poems. In this, also, the South speaks 
clearly through Timrod’s verse, though to the alien the mes- 
sage may seem anything but clear. We shall, therefore, en- 
deavor to explain it, as best we may. 

The average Southerner’s attitude toward war may be not 
unjustly described as that of a partially converted Ber- 
serker; a Berserker, whose natural taste for slaughter and 
the delights of battle is partly, though never entirely, kept 
down by a Christian training and a civilized appreciation of 
the horrors of war. This is the clearest explanation of the 
phenomenon that we can arrive at, and we are conscious 
that it is not very satisfactory. Perhaps the following lines 
from that fine old English poem, “Joseph of Aramathie,” 
may throw some light on what we mean by the Berserker 
spirit: 


“When Seraphe them saw, there soon might men see 

His pole ax to go, and pull down the proud. 

In push of the press, his weapon he proved, 

Bashed abroad brains, and brake up the bone, 

Bore in hand bale, and dealt it about, 

On high his ax heaved (it had a great helve), 

And hard it he held, with both of his hands, 

So smote he them sore, and showed forth his strength 
Might from him none fare nor take them to flight, 
There steeds were to smite, and stours to stand in, 
There stalwart men strive, and shear through the shields, 
Hard hauberks they burst, and breastbones they brake, 
Shone bright on the blade, the blood of the brave men.”* 


This pure delight in war and wounds, the gaudium cer- 
taminis, is the true Berserker spirit, and it is still strong in 
the average Southerner; stronger, perhaps, in him than in 
the ordinary man of any other modern nation of the same 
race. But his delight in battle is no longer the unbridled 
blood-lust that fires the rugged lines of this old song. It is 
always restrained, as we have said, though often imperfect- 
ly, by the softening influences of civilization and of Chris- 
tianity. 

This eternal conflict between the old spirit and the new 
has been best expressed in the saying of General Lee, him- 


*Joseph of Aramathie. Edited by Walter W. Skeat. M. A.; W. 
Trubner & Co, London, 1871. 

I have done this bit of the poem into comparatively modern 
English, trying, at the same time, to preserve the characteristic 
alliteration and rough swing of the verse. 
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self “the kindest man that ever strake with sword,” when 
looking on the red field of Fredericksburg he exclaimed, “It 
is well this is so terrible, or we should grow too fond of it.” 
And here, we think, lies the explanation of the strange way 
in which Timrod’s fiercest war songs—and they are as fierce 
as any saga the wildest Viking ever sung—end always with 
that yearning cry for peace, which finds its fullest expression 
in his beautiful lines on “Christmas.” 


“Peace on the whirring marts, 
Peace where the scholar thinks, the hunter roams, 
Peace, God of Peace! peace, peace in all our homes, 
And peace in all our hearts!” 


Even where the Berserker breaks out most strongly, as in 
the last lines of the “Cotton Boll,” there is a Christian after- 
thought. If, indeed he cries as fiercely as Harald Hardraad 
or Hereward— 


“Oh, help us, Lord! to roll the crimson flood 
Back on its course, and, while our banners wing 
Northward, strike with us! till the Goth shall cling 

To his own blasted altar-stones, and crave 

Mercy; 


Yet he adds: 


“And we shall grant it and dictate 
The lenient future of his fate’— 


Yet above and before all, it is when he expresses the na- 
tional aspirations of his people that Timrod rises to his 
greatest heights and is most truly the very voice of the em- 
battled South. If there are any who still believe that the 
South is fickle as well as fierce, these poems will break their 
dreams or they will never wake. 

The best of Timrod’s poems of this class are “Carolina,” 
“Ethnogenesis” and “Charleston.” They are the most per- 
fect of all Timrod’s work, and, in our opinion, the best poems 
that the Civil War has produced, North or South. 

“Carolina” has all the fire of “Maryland! My Maryland!” 
with a greater polish and a sort of restrained battle fury, 
which, in its measured wrath, is far more impressive than 
the unbridled anger of Randall’s poem, noble as that is. Of 
these lines on “Carolina,” Paul Hayne says: “I read them 
first, and was thrilled with their power and pathos upon a 
stormy March evening in Fort Sumter! Walking along the 
battlements, under the red light of a tempestuous sunset, 
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es 


the wind steadily and loudly blowing from off the bar across 
the tossing and moaning waste of waters, driven inland; 
with scores of gulls and white sea-birds flying and shriek- 
ing around me, those wild voices of nature mingled strangely 
with the rhythmic roll and beat of the poet’s empassioned 
music. The very spirit or dark genius of the troubled scene 
appeared to take up and to repeat such verses as— 






“T hear a murmur as of waves, 
That grope their way through sunless caves, 
Like bodies struggling in their graves, 

Carolina! 


And now it deepens; slow and grand 
It swells as rolling to the land, 

An ocean broke upon thy strand, 
Carolina! 





“Shout! Let it reach the startled Huns! 
And roar with all thy festal guns! 

It is the answer of thy sons, 

Carolina!’ 





As to “Ethnogenesis,” it is glorious; but what Southerner 
can now.read its glowing hopes without feeling his heart 
grow sick within him. 


“Hath not the morning dawned with added light? 
And shall not evening call another star 
Out of the infinite regions of the night, 
To mark this day in Heaven? At last we are 
A nation among nations; and the world 
Shall soon behold in many a distant port 
Another flag unfurled.” 


a atid A eit 


Alas! now the flag is furled, and the single star has set 
in blood—forever? 

But “Charleston” is surely the best of all. For in draw- 
ing this picture of his beloved city facing her foes, Timrod 
has given us also the living image of the South herself. 
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“Calm as that second summer which precedes 
The first fall of the snow, 

In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 

The City bides the foe.” 
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And not only the city, but the South. Here is, indeed, the 
true South which we, her children, know; stern, proud and 
silent, terrible to her foes, yet dearer to her children than 
their dearest, without fear and without reproach, and al- 
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ways, in defeat and even in victory, calm and steadfast in 


her unshaken trust in Him who is the Lord of Hosts and 
the Dispenser of Justice. 


“Shall the Spring dawn, and she still clad in smiles, 
And with an unscathed brow, 

Rest in the strong arms of her palm-crown isles, 
As fair and free as now? _ 


“We know not; in the temple of the Fates 
God has inscribed her doom; 

And, all untroubled in her faith, she waits 
The triumph or the tomb.” 
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12. Le Turkestan et le Tibet. Par F. Grenard et J. L. Du- 
treiul de Rhins. Mission Scientifique daus la Haute 
Asia. 1890-1895. Government, Paris: 1898. 


13. Through Asia. By Sven Hedin. Harper & Brothers, 
New York: 1899. 


14. In the Forbidden Land, an Account of a Journey into 
Tibet. By A. Henry Savage Landor. Harper & 
Brothers, New York: 1899. 


ATURE has planted almost insuperable obstacles in the 

way of travelers to Tibet. A plateau of half a million 

square miles in area thrust up nearly three miles in the 

air, corrugated with chains and knots of snow-capped mount- 

ains and fenced off from the rest of Asia by high mountain 

walls and trackless deserts offers a most difficult field for 
research. 

Tibet is described by M. Grenard as a country that is 
“hard and miserly, giving only with regret a little bread 
to its inhabitants. Beside this country the most savage 
cantons of Switzerland resemble parks. Wherever one may 
be one is surrounded by heights from which the snow never 
disappears, is buffeted by strong and piercing winds and ex- 
posed to polar cold. The aspect of nature is severe, monot- 
onous, burdensome from the enormity of proportions and 
rarely cheered by a touch of fugitive grace. To remain there 
would be insupportable if the sky and water were not clear. 
This country, less than Turkestan, could be the cradle of a 
brilliant civilization; it is destined to serve only as a refuge 
for an inferior race, and, in truth, the Tibetan people have 
only attained a mediocre culture, a pale reflection of Chinese 
and Hindoo civilization.* 

This region, the home of storms, the birth-place of the 
great rivers that water Eastern and Southeast Asia 
might well stand out against geographers and remain a 
blank on the map less known than the Arctic, and so it has 
for centuries. But geographical obstacles present the least 
of the difficulties that beset the traveler going into or get- 
ting out of the mysterious Land of the Lamas. The passes 
of the Himalayas are guarded by the Tibetans, and the 
wild tribes of the hills of Northern India hold the country 
on their side. To the East the Chinese, jealous of their 
Tibetan vassals, obstruct the way, and to the North are 
the hordes of robbers of the desert. 


*Le Turkestan et Le Tibet; p. 321. 
7 
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For these reasons the finest qualities of heroism and reso- 
lution have been displayed by those men who have ventured 
into the forbidden land of Tibet, or into other portions 
of unknown high Asia. Not a few forfeited their lives by 
the treachery of the lawless hordes on the outskirts of 
Tibet; at best the dangers and discomforts are great, but 
such things do not deter the true explorer. The recitals 
of hairbreadth escapes, frequent in the accounts of travelers, 
give a thrilling interest to the literature of explorations in 
Central Asia. 

The motives that first actuated Europeans to venture into 
high Asia were to convert the subjects of the Grand Khan 
of Tartary to Christianity, and to spy out the country, as all 
Europe was in terror on account of the movements in this 
great swarming place of nations led by Genghis Khan and 
his successors. Several monks were sent as ambassadors 
from the Pope and St. Louis to the Grand Khan about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and of these William de 
Rubruquis has left an interesting account of the manners of 
the people and the barbarous magnificence of the Tartar 
court in 1254. 

At this period, also, the brothers Polo established them- 
selves in China, and the famous traveler, Marco Polo, jour- 
neyed to and fro over the vast stretches of the Celestial 
Kingdom with a facility that no explorer since has enjoyed. 
The accounts of this modern Herodotus were long believed 
to be mere romance, but the patient research of Col. Yule 
has thoroughly cleared away all doubts as to his accuracy.” 

Even in Marco Palo’s time Tibet seems to have been a 
good place to keep out of, and in his journeys across Asia 
he appears never to have set foot on the soil of Great 
Tibet. The first European, so far as is known, who en- 
tered Tibet, was a missionary named Odoric. Returning 
from China in 1325 he traversed Central Tibet on his way 
to India, and spent some time at Lhasa, the sacred city of 
over half of Asia. 

It was three centuries before another Western traveler, 
the Jesuit, Antonio Andrada, fared this way, following the 
Ganges through the Himalayas and crossing Northern 
Tibet to China. 

In 1661 Fathers Grueber and Dorville came from the city 
of Hsi-ning, in Western China, to Lhasa, where they re- 
mained some months, collecting valuable information on 


*Marco Polo, by Col. H. Yule. 
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Tibet, its people, their customs and religion. Later they 
reached India through Nepaul. 

It will be seen that Tibet attracted more and more atten- 
tion as a missionary field, the Jesuit Fathers, Desideri and 
Freyere, in 1716 reaching Lhasa from Sikkim and remaining 
thirteen years. In 1719 della Penna and twelve other Ca- 
puchins reached the city and established a mission, which 
lasted till 1760, when it was destroyed. 

Thus, for nearly three and one-half centuries the world 
was indebted for its knowledge of Tibet to the Fathers, 
who fearlessly penetrated into the obscure places of the 
earth. Their accounts were often fragmentary and disap- 
pointing to the exacting moderns, but they were so much 
gained from the unknown. Not only in Asia are we under 
obligations to the Fathers for their relations, but wherever 
we turn we must follow in their footsteps and learn of early 
times in untrodden countries, which knowledge was pur- 
chased as often as not by toils and blood.* 

The most remarkable journeys ever made in Tibet were 
performed between the years 1723 and 1726, by Samuel Van 
de Putte, a Hollander. His thirst for knowledge and ad- 
venture was equal to that of any modern explorer, and his 
preparation for the work might have been taken to heart 
by many of the travelers of the scientific era. 

Well equipped in the command of far Eastern languages 
and customs he was able to pass from India, through Lhasa 
to China, something that no other European ever accom- 
plished, and then retraced his steps through the same coun- 
tries to India. The success of Van de Putte has something 
of the mysterious to the travelers of later times, who essayed 
to reach the heart of Tibet, and brought up against the al- 
most impossible conditions erected by man and nature. 

No doubt his extensive preparation and personal charac- 
ter served him well in following out his unexampled good 
fortune. It is said that his acquaintances in Tibet and in 
the East generally, considered him almost a saint, on account 
of the purity of his life. Unfortunately, he died before he 
could bring together his notes in the form of a narrative; in 
his will he requested that all his papers be destroyed in the 
fear that fraudulent use might be made of them. In this 
way his knowledge died with him. 

The great name of Warren Hastings is connected with the 
next attempt set on foot for the purpose of opening com- 


*For their gleanings in Tibet see Le Thibet d’apres la correspond- 
ence des Missionaries, por C. H. Desgoudins, 80, 1895. 
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mercial relations between India and Tibet. George Bogle 
was sent on the mission in 1774. He reached the court of 
the Teshu Lama at Shigatse, who proved very friendly, but 
Bogle was not allowed to go farther toward Lhasa. Over 
one hundred years later his quaint account of his unsuccess- 
ful mission was published by C. R. Markham.* 

In 1783 Captain Samuel Turner followed Bogle’s route 
through Bhutan to Shigatse, and his accounts of the people 
and country published on his return is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on Tibet. 

About 1803, the Chinese, fearing the encroachments of 
the English, closed the passes in the Himalayas with a strin- 
gency that has lasted to the present time. Still, in spite of 
their care, Thomas Manning, in the guise of a medical prac- 
titioner, slipped through in 1811, and reached Lhasa, an 
honor that no other Englishman can boast. After remain- 
ing in Lhasa for several months an order came from Peking 
to send him back by the way he had come, and after many 
troubles, of which his journal is mostly a recital, he was 
hurried over the border. 

The last missionary enterprise with Tibet for its objective 
was intrusted to the Lazarist Fathers Huc and Gabet. In 
1844 they started from Western China to ascertain the 
bounds of the vicarate of Mongolia, and eighteen months 
later, after having traversed the Ordos, Alashan, the Koko- 
nor and the Tsaidam, followed a highroad to Lhasa. Here, 
after a stay of a few months they were expelled by the 
Chinese Amban or resident and conducted east to Ta-chien- 
lu, on the border between Tibet and China. From that 
time to this, no European has visited the sacred city, or even 
approached it within one hundred miles. 

Abbe Huc’s “Recollections” is one of the most charming 
books of travel ever written, and it seems a pity that so few 
of the present generation have read it. His optimism never 
fails and the naivete with which he relates certain marvel- 
ous stories of Tibet provokes a smile. Whatever may be 
the weight of the criticism of the venerable Abbe’s observa- 
tions, no one can detract from the beauty of his literary 
style, nor deny that his travels should rank as a classic. 

Two excerpts from his works are inserted here to show the 
appreciation of the Abbe for the picturesque: 

“When the caravan resumed its march it presented a truly 
risible aspect. Men and animals were all encumbered, more 


*Narrative of the Missions of George Bogle, etc., 1876. 
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or less, with ice; the horses were greatly troubled with 
their tails, which stuck out stiff, heavy and motionless, like 
pieces of lead. The camels had the long hair of their legs 
loaded with splendid icicles, which rattled against each 
other with a harmonious sound; yet it was evident these 
pretty ornaments were little to their taste, for they endeay- 
ored from time to time to rid themselves of them by striking 
their feet violently against the ground. The long-haired 
oxen were real caricatures, walking with their legs widely 
apart, and bearing an enormous load of stalactites, which 
hung down beneath their bellies quite to the ground. The 
monstrous beasts looked exactly as if they were preserved in 
sugar candy.” 

During the passage over the headwaters of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang the Abbe records a wonderful experience: 

“At the moment of crossing the Mouroui-Oussou a singu- 
lar spectacle presented itself. While yet in our encamp- 
ment, we had observed at a distance some black, shapeless 
objects ranged in file across the great river. No change 
either in form or distinctness was apparent as we advanced, 
nor was it till we were quite close that we recognized in 
them a troop of wild oxen. There were more than fifty of 
them encrusted in the ice. No doubt they had tried to swim 
across at the moment of congelation, and had been unable to 
disengage themselves. Their beautiful heads, surmounted 
by huge horns, were still above the surface; but their bodies 
were held fast in the ice, which was so transparent that the 
position of the imprudent beasts were easily distinguishable; 
they looked as if still swimming, but the eagles and ravens 
had pecked out their eyes.” 

In 1868 the Englishman, T. T. Cooper, made a journey 
in Tibet for the purpose of discovering a feasible trade 
route from China to India. He entered Tibet at La-chien- 
lu and reached Batang, where he was turned back. The 
account of his experiences is spirited and amusing, as is the 
title of his book.* 

Captain William Gill also reached Batang in 1877, where 
the same fate overtook him, as also in 1880 overtook the ex- 
— of Count Bela Szechenyi, who attempted to go to 

asa. 

But one must leave this more or less interesting chronicle 
of pre-scientific travel in Tibet and introduce the new era 


*Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce, or adventures in Pigtail and 
Petticoats. 1871. 
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with the name of the indefatigable Russian explorer, Col. 
Nicholas Prjevalsky. This name indexes a strong person- 
ality, showing out through each of the four journeys in 
Mongolia and Tibet. Col. H. Yule sums up the results of 
the first journey in 1870-73 as follows: 

“Their toil had extended over three years, during which 
they had traveled upwards of 7,000 miles, of which they had 
laid down about half in routes surveyed for the first time, 
and accompanied by very numerous observations for altitude 
by the aneroid first and afterward by boiling point. The 
route surveys were checked by eighteen determinations of 
latitude; and a meteorological record was kept throughout 
the journey. The plants collected amounted to 5,000 speci- 
mens, representing upwards of 500 species, of which a fifth 
are new. But especially important was the booty in zoology, 
which is Prjevalsky’s own specialty, for this included thirty- 
seven large and ninety smaller mammals, 1,000 specimens 
of birds, embracing 300 species, eighty specimens of reptiles 
and fish and 3,500 of insects. The journey and its acquisi- 
tions form a remarkable example of resolution and persist- 
ence amid long-continued toil, hardship and difficulty of 
every kind, of which Russia may well be proud.” 

The subsequent journeys were made in 1876-7, 1879-80 and 
1883-5, each bringing new discoveries and showing in fresh 
lights the marvelous energy and perseverance of the man. 
Prjevalsky has done more for the map of Eastern High Asia 
than any other traveler, and his name is justly at the fore- 
front of explorers in the Old Continent. His work is little 
known to the general public, because the most of it is 
locked up in the Russian language. 

Just here a tribute must be paid to the achievements of 
the Hindu pundits of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India. The closing of the passes to the Europeans made it 
impossible to connect the surveys of India with the high 
trans-Himalayan country to the north.* In 1864, Col. Mont- 
gomerie perfected a plan of operations by which Hindu 
pundits were instructed in surveying and dispatched in dis- 
guise by various routes through the forbidden land. One 
of the most picturesque and remarkable journeys growing 
out of this plan was that made by the pundit Nain Singh, 
who started from Leh in Ladakh, with a caravan of twenty- 
six sheep of burden, carrying light loads. Only four of them 
survived the journey of a thousand miles, extending over 


*Reports of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
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four months. This speaks volumes as to a country on which 
sheep cannot exist. 

The exploration by pundits has paid well in geographical 
results; even if they are inadequate on other points which 
a European traveler would have investigated, these intrepid 
men have made important contributions to science and are 
worthy of high praise. 

It is a matter of national pride that an American has 
written his name high among the explorers of Tibet. In 
1888-9, and again in 1891-2, Mr. W. W. Rockhill made two 
journeys from Western China, across Mongolia, penetrating 
Tibet, and each time being turned back when in striking 
distance of Lhasa. Ostensibly Lhasa was the objective 
point, which might or might not be reached as a crowning 
honor, but Rockhill’s aim was scientific observation and not 
adventure or ambition. “Tibet has been my life hobby,” 
he says. “I began while at college to study the few works 
written by Europeans on the subject, and was later on led 
to learn Chinese as a means of gaining further information 
about the country and its inhabitants. In 1884 I was at- 
tached to the United States Legation at Peking, and it 
seemed then as if I might be able to carry out cherished 
schemes of exploration in Tibet, if I could but learn the 
spoken language, a knowledge which, from the first, I held 
to be an absolute requisite of success. No foreigner could 
help me, for none spoke the language, and none of the na- 
tives, who I at first met, would consent to teach me, being 
suspicious of the use I might make of my knowledge. I 
finally gained the friendship of an intelligent lama from 
Lhasa, and with him for the next four years I studied 
Tibetan, giving also some time to the study of Chinese.”* 

Personally, Rockhill impresses one as having the qualities 
of an ideal explorer. He is possessed of infinite patience 
and good humor, a herculean frame and exhuberant health, 
all of which stood him in good stead through the campaign 
in Tibet. The gold medal for the most important explora- 
tion in 1892 was bestowed on him by the Royal Geographical 
Society of Great Britain. Mr. Rockhill’s writings are re- 
freshing for their modesty. On this score he once an- 
swered his publishers, who justly desired the side of ad- 
venture brought out, by saying that he avoided adventures 
in Tibet as much as possible, as he had some desire of get- 
ting home to his friends again. Still, the events of his 


*The Land of the Lamas; pp. 1-2. 
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travels are often thrilling, even in the lines of his matter- 
of-fact and modest descriptions. 

Readers of books of travel, and there is still a multitude 
of the species, will remember with pleasure the sprightly 
account of the French traveler, Bonvalot. It will be remem- 
bered that he started from Turkestan in 1889 and traveled 
south to Lob Nor, and thence going south through the 
solitudes reached Lake Tengri, a short distance north of 
Lhasa. Here the Tibetans took charge of his route and 
marched him eastward to the portals of Ta-chien-lu, which 
open outwardly. By great good fortune these roads had 
never been traveled by Europeans, hence Bonvalot’s contri- 
butions to the geography of Tibet were very valuable. 

There is another traveler whose straightforward accounts 
of his journey are inspiring of confidence in him. Captain 
Bower says in his preface: “This book is a plain, unvarnished 
diary, kept during my journey across Tibet and China, writ- 
ten often with half-frozen fingers in a tent on the Chang or 
by a flickering light in Chinese rest-houses; a chapter on the 
country, religion, fauna, etc., only having since been added.” 
He traversed in 1891 the whole of Tibet, from west to east, 
over the high northern plateau called the Changtang, and 
having branched to the south into the lake region he was 
turned back and forced to travel east to Ta-chien-lu. 

From 1890 to 1895 J. L. Dutreiul de Rhins led a scientific 
mission in high Asia, the results of which were published 
by the French Government in 1898. De Rhins and his com- 
panion, F. Grenard, lived in Thibet for several months, keep- 
ing clear of officials and collecting a great body of most use- 
ful information. Poor De Rhins lost his life in this work, 
having been killed by Taugut robbers in 1894. 

The Russian General Pievtsoff made, in 1889-90, several 
journeys on the high plateau of Northern Tibet, taking 
most careful observations of the country. His results are 
regarded the most important gathered in this region. 

Sven Hedin, the brilliant Swedish traveler, during his 
more than three years’ journeying in High Asia, from 1893 
to 1897, has clearly shown himself to be a worthy successor 
of Prjevalsky. It seems incredible that any man could en- 
dure the strain of carrying out the program he had prepared 
for himself, as the field-work must be pursued under the 
most adverse circumstances. His success in Central Asia 
is the fruition of years of preparation; he studied in the best 
schools, under the greatest teachers, with the same vim that 
he displayed in his continuous journey of three years and 
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seven months, and also gained experience by travels in vari- 
ous countries. 

Like Prjevalsky, Hedin has a strong personality, which 
is the clew to his achievements. He goes at his work with 
enthusiasm and energy and keeps at it through thick and 
thin, with true Swedish persistency. He is young and just 
on the threshold of his career; one may expect great things 
from him. ' 

Hedin’s routes took him to and fro over the Pamirs, where 
he essayed again and again to ascend the stupendous Mus- 
tagh-ata; over Chinese Turkestan, by many journeys around 
and through the great desert, where he discovered the ruins 
of ancient cities, overwhelmed in the sand. Here he came 
within a hairbreadth of losing his life among the monotonous 
sand-waves. Farther to the east he explored the central 
basin of the Lob-nor, which receives great rivers and swal- 
lows them. At last he set out eastward for Peking, cross- 
ing the solitudes of Northern Tibet with its myriads of blue 
lakes, scattered about “like fragments of a broken mirror,” 
passing the vast Tsaidam marsh, on through Mongolia, and 
finally arrived at the Chinese capital. 

It is a great satisfaction to those not versed in Swedish 
that Hedin’s interesting narrative has been published in 
America, and that no traveler’s works have ever appeared 
in such sumptuous dress. It is a pleasure to read in Eng- 
lish, though a painful pleasure, Hedin’s “Journey of Death” 
in the sand desert of Takla-makan. 

In the same year, and from the same press, appeared A. 
Henry Savage Landor’s “In the Forbidden Land.” The ac- 
complished Landor made a short and disastrous trip to Ti- 
bet during the spring, summer and autumn of 1897. Start- 
ing from Naini Tal, a hill station in the Northwest Provinces 
of India, he ascended the Himalayas, and after several inef- 
fectual attempts to outwit the natives guarding Tinker and 
Lippu passes, climbed through by Lumpiya pass, 18,150 feet 
in altitude, all his supplies and baggage being carried by 
men. He passed eastward by the remarkable twin lakes, 
Mansarowar and Rakastal, sacred to the Tibetans, and as- 
certained that the high ridge between them is continuous, 
a problem that seems to have vexed geographers for many 
a day. 

Most of his men deserted, but he pressed on, meeting with 
varied adventures, in friendly communication with the tent- 
dwellers, while avoiding the soldiers sent to turn him back, 
he reached the sources of the Brahmaputra, never before vis- 
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ited by a European. Here he crossed into Lhasa territory, 
“the most sacred of all the sacred provinces, ‘the ground of 
God,’ ” with only two faithful followers, and descending the 
river after increedible hardships, was surprised by the Tibe- 
tan soldiers and put to torture, the recital of which is re- 
plete with horror. 

For some unaccountable reason the Tibetans did not fin- 
ish the tortures by taking Landor’s life, but led him back, a 
physical wreck, and set him over the border. Only a man 
with an iron constitution like Landor’s could have survived 
these experiences, which left him unrecognizable by his best 
friends. 

Though Landor’s journey must be termed a failure as to 
its main objects, yet it was productive of valuable results, 
and the two splendid volumes that embody the account of his 
travels are profusely illustrated by his brush and camera 
and enlivened by a most charming style. 

In this cursory review of the historical and more import- 
ant Tibetan travels some names have not received atten- 
tion. Among them Cary and Dagleish, Douglass Forsyth, St. 
George R. Littledale and Colonel Mark Bell have added their 
valuable quotas to the subject.* The name of one lady is 
enrolled on the list of Tibetan travels. In 1893, Miss A. 
R. Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, made a journey in 
Tibet, but the writer is not informed as to the publication 
of any account of her experiences, which must have been 
well worth telling. Without doubt, Miss Taylor is one of the 
most courageous of her sex. 


*See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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THE.:,PHILOSOPHY OF ZOOLOGY. 
By Theodore N. Gill. 


1. The Foundations of Zoology. By William Keith Brooks, 
Ph. D., LL. D. The Macmillan Co., New York and 
London: 1899. 


ROF. Brooks, the well-known incumbent of the chair of 
Zoology in the Johns Hopkins University, having been in- 
vited to deliver a course of lectures at Columbia University, 
discoursed on various biological and philosophical subjects, 
and the publishers of the University (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), have presented the outcome as the fifth volume of 
the “Columbia University Biological Series (V.)”. The title 
of this volume is “The Foundations of Zoology.” After an 
(1) “Introductory,” Prof. Brooks considers (2) “Huxley and 
the Problem of the Naturalist,” (3) “Nature and Nurture,” 
(4) “Lamarck,” (5) “Migration and its bearing on Lamarck- 
ism,” (6) “Zoology and the Philosophy of Evolution,” (7) In- 
heritance, (8) “Darwin and the Origin of Species,” (9) 
“Natural Selection and the Antiquity of Life,’ (10, 12) 
Natural Theology and “The Mechanism of Nature,” and (13) 
“Louis Agassiz and George Berkeley.” In short, the lec- 
tures are on the philosophy of zoology as exemplified in 
the work of the chiefs who have cultivated or advanced it. 
In Prof. Brooks’ own words, the lectures “have been pre- 
pared at different times and for various reasons,” but he 
hopes that, as he has “arranged them, they will exhibit 
unity of purpose and the logical development of that pur- 
pose, which in a word is this: to show to them who think 
with Berkeley that ‘it is a hard thing to suppose that right 
deductions from true principles should ever end in conse- 
quences which cannot be maintained or made consistent.’ ” 
That “there is nothing in the prevalence of mechanical con- 
ceptions of life and of mind, or in the unlimited extension of 
ji conceptions, to show that this hard thing to suppose is 
rue.” 
In his views, Prof. Brooks is practically opposed to what 
is perhaps the dominant school of zoologists in the United 
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States, the Neo-Lamarckians. But, on the other hand, he 
finds “as little value in the a priori arguments of those who 
hold that “acquired characters” cannot be inherited as [he] 
finds in Haeckel’s assertion that “belief in the inheritance of 
acquired characters is a necessary axiom of the monistic 
creed.” 

His arguments on the whole are well considered and 
logical, and we see no reason to dissent from him either 
in the trend of argumentation or in the general conclusions 
to which he comes. The differences in detail are too slight 
to need consideration here. 

An interesting chapter is that which treats of “Natural 
Selection and the Antiquity of Life.” In this are repro- 
duced the speculations of Prof. Brooks respecting the rea- 
son for the apparent fact that there was a “sudden appear- 
ance of species belonging to several of the main divisions 
of the animal kingdom in the lowest fossiliferous rocks.” 
He considers that the most primitive of animals were in- 
habitants of the surface waters, without hard parts suscep- 
tible of preservation. Animal life, it is contended, was 
abundant long before the evolution of animals likely to be 
preserved as fossils. Not until the Lower Cambrian, how- 
ever, did a factor supervene which determined the develop- 
ment of parts which admitted of fossilization. During that 
epoch “the discovery of the bottom of the ocean” by ani- 
mals of surface origin took place. “The zoological features 
of the Lower Cambrian are of such a character as to in- 
dicate that it is a decided and unmistakable approximation 
to the primitive fauna of the bottom, beyond which life 
was represented only by minute and simple surface ani- 
mals not likely to be preserved as fossils.”* Prof. Brooks’ 
argumentation and summary} are plausible as well as inter- 
esting, although by no means conclusive. But it is at any 
rate in their favor that no more satisfactory explanation of 
the apparent fact has been presented hitherto. 


*Page 217. fPage 235. 





NORTH AND SOUTH IN NATIONAL 
EXPANSION. 


By James Curtis Ballagh. 


HREE great questions arose in the national expansion of 
the United States from 1789 to 1860, primarily econo- 
mic in origin and bearing, that marked the diverging inter- 
ests of two great sections and threatened to disrupt the 
Union. They were slavery, tariff and public lands, in which 
latter was included the question of internal improvements. 
Each of these questions passed from the economic to the po- 
litical sphere for like causes, and in a manner strikingly 
analogous. They represented, one might say, different but 
related phases of a great material opposition which, when 
expressed in politics, appeared in its most aggravated and 
irreconcilable form. 

The conditioning relation of economics to politics cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, for upon the recognition of this 
fact depends a proper understanding of American history 
and development. The great result of even colonial evolu- 
tion was economic sectionalism, and this was most danger- 
ously enhanced by an era of territorial extension. Economics 
underlay and determined political sectionalism, which has 
in all of our constitutional struggles and political crises 
found clear and unmistakable expression. It is a long step 
from the debates on the Articles of Confederation and the 
Constitutional Convention to our later tariff history and 
the demand for the free coinage of silver and the new na- 
tional expansion, yet sectional divergence of economic life 
and interests has throughout this period been a most im- 
portant factor in determining political results. 

So far as desectionalization has been a result of post- 
bellum development, it has taken the form not of total oblit- 
eration of sectional lines, but of their territorial rearrange- 
ment, or of their extension into a personal rather than a 
geographical domain. The tendency to division along the 
lines of class interest has spread alike through North, South 
and West, but localization of class interest is still an im- 
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portant fact. The old sectionalism was between North and 
South; the new, if we are to locate it generally, is between 
East and West. The territory is partly new, partly old, but 
the principle of separation is broadly the same, manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests as opposed to agricultural. 
The chief difference lies in the absence now of a peculiar 
institution, such as that on which the industrial life of the 
South was based. 

The war between the States removed slavery from the 
South, and with it the mainstay of its agricultural and so- 
cial system. It had the effect of a forced and hasty indus- 
trial revolution. But the economic aspect of the war is not 
confined to its results. Its causes were largely economic, 
and the roots of these causes reach farther back in our past 
history than has been generally supposed. The war was 
but a logical sequel to the economic development of the 
eighteenth as well as of the nineteenth century. The tend- 
ency toward sectionalization antedated that toward union, 
and the five years between the Peace of Paris and the adop- 
tion of the Constitution (1783-1788), in which the issue of the 
struggle between the contending principles was uncertain, 
may well be called by Mr. Fisk, “The Critical Period of 
American History.” Broadly speaking, the forces that 
made for division were internal and economic; those that 
made for union were external and political. In this light the 
Constitution was a compromise between opposing economic 
and political interests. The theory of our early politics, most 
fitly represented by Washington, it is true, was patrictic 
and American, not sectional. It availed for a time to har- 
monize opinions where divergence of local material inter- 
ests, as far as the immediate future was concerned, was an 
actual and on all sides admitted fact. In the long run the 
logic of industrial conditions was bound to assert itself. 
Practical economics was certain to dominate and largely 
determine both political theory and practice. 

North and South in American history were first geographi- 
cal terms, then economic, and then political realities. As 
early as 1777, in the debates on the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the result of the economic process that had been going 
on during the colonial period finds political recognition. 
The South is the slave-holding section where surplus capital 
goes into lands and slaves, not into cattle, horses and trade, 
as in the North. The direct issues at stake, the basis of 
taxation and of representation, were acknowledged to be 
sectional, and voting followed strictly sectional lines. 
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Adams, Rush and Wilson agreed that relation, similarity 
and intercourse would determine what States stood together, 
not whether they were large or small, and, further, that Vir- 
ginia certainly would not stand with Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. In these days the Susquehanna was regarded 
as the boundary between the divergent interests. By the 
time of the fifth Continental Congress (1784-85) the principle 
of division is clearly recognized as that between the carry- 
ing and the staple or exporting States. In 1787, in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, sectional issues again came inté 
prominence. The struggle over the basis of representation 
was one between the North and the South, each trying to 
secure the predominant influence in Congress that would be 
the safeguard of its property and of its material develop- 
ment. The ultimate cause, as well as the object of this 
struggle, was economic. So marked was the separation of 
interests that representatives from Virginia, New York and 
New England voiced opinions that two or more Confed- 
eracies would result from the downfall of the Confedera- 
tion, or that union, if it came, would take the form of mon- 
archy. Influential members of the convention—such as 
Madison, of Virginia; King, of Massachusetts, and Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina—more clearly saw that the issue 
was drawn between North and South, and that the institu- 
tion of slavery and its consequences marked the line of dis- 
crimination. Of the States there were five on the southern 
and eight on the northern side of this line. The criterion 
was not whether a State had or had not slaves, but whether 
it retained the power to extricate itself from slavery. Dela- 
ware was classed with the South, and for the first time Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line had a recognized political importance. 
It was no vain fear of Madison’s that “rival and hostile Con- 
federacies” might ensue. Discussion had made it evident 
to the majority of the convention that the real difference of 
interest lay not between the large and small States, but be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern, or, as King put it, 
between the Eastern and the Southern. It was to protect 
these interests that the balance of power in Congress was 
to be maintained. Each section was determined not to be 
politically and hence industrially dependent on the other. 
Slavery as a basis of sectional divergence in these debates 
represented a purely economic question. It had not yet 
emerged as a political one. Its tendency to do so and the 
intimate connection of its two phases was seen first and 
most clearly by Patrick Henry in the Virginia debates on the 
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ratification of the Constitution in 1788. With remarkable 
prescience he foresaw the trend and logical outcome of 
Northern sentiment as expressed in emancipation bills, 
declarations of rights and judicial decisions. ‘Slavery is de- 
tested,” he said; “the majority of Congress is to the North 
and the slaves are to the South. Have they not power to 
provide for the general defense and welfare? May they not 
think these call for the abolition of slavery? Among ten 
thousand implied powers they may, if we be engaged in war, 
liberate every one of our slaves if they please. They have 
the power in clear, unequivocal terms, and will clearly and 
certainly exercise it.” Yet, with Henry, the chief difference 
between North and South was economic, the result of dis- 
similarity of situation and employment. It was the opposi- 
tion of the interests of the carrying and fishing States to 
the so-called productive, which he feared would jeopardize 
the property of the South and the slaves as a large element 
of that property. 

The importance of slavery was in its localization. It 
marked the line of divergent interests and it perpetuated 
the divergence. Whenever it was extended the line was 
freshly drawn. It not only condemned its section to an 
agricultural life and checked incipient commerce and manu- 
factures, but it made this life essentially different in form 
and interest from an agriculture based upon a system of free 
labor. Slavery represented not only an important part of 
the capitalized wealth of the South, but the field for profit- 
able investment. Its extension was necessary for its proper 
existence, and it is here that it acquired its chief political 
significance. New land in constantly increasing quantity 
was demanded both by slavery and by staple crops. The 
life of slavery, as well as the profitableness of cotton, was 
bound up in the territorial question, to whose bitterness it 
but added virulence. The real warfare, however, was be- 
tween opposing systems; in the early days, both agricultural 
systems; in the later, a highly industrial contrasted with an 
agricultural system. State rights and free trade doctrines, 
federalism and anti-federalism, find each in great measure 
their explanation in this opposition. Slavery was then a 
secondary or remote cause of the war, and, though most im- 
portant, was by no means the only one of these secondary 
causes. Its importance, in 1860, was largely incidental; the 
true cause was broader and lay deep in the economic history 
of the two great sections of the North and the South. 

Slavery, as first in time, and from the momentous ethical 
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and social consequences involved, commanded so much 
larger a share of public attention that it alone remained, 
when the climax of sectionalism was reached, to figure in the 
popular mind as a direct issue in the war undertaken to re- 
press secession. By its very conspicuousness it obscured the 
more indirect, though powerful, influence of the other two 
questions of tariff and territory. Temporary victories for the 
South in the matter of tariff legislation and in the distribu- 
tion of the public lands and the proceeds of their sale tended 
to obliterate from general view these two factors as excit- 
ing causes of the impending dissolution in the period just 
immediately preceding the war, while after it the question 
of lands, previously involved in the territorial expansion of 
slavery, had lost all interest for the South. It fell with the 
institution of slavery. But two great problems left to the 
American, and particularly the Southern people—the free 
negro and tariff reform—are legacies as well as causes of 
the old conditions, and have come to us in their present form 
as direct results of the war. As a war measure the slaves 
were freed, so as war measures were duties increased from 
the comparatively moderate Morrill tariff of 1860 to an aver- 
age of 37.20 per cent in 1862 and of 40.06 per cent in 1864, 
which have formed the basis of successive high tariffs to the 
Dingley bill. The failure of the Wells bill, in 1867, was 
rightly taken by the party in power to mean that the war 
duties were to be not only retained but advanced; and, re- 
gardless of the temporary reduction of 1872 and 1883, when 
they still averaged 38 per cent., they increased with the Mc- 
Kinley tariff to a maximum of 95 and 150 per cent. on some 
articles. Both questions represent thus the projection, not 
at first designed nor foreseen, of a war policy into times of 
peace, and the subsequent conditions which have determined 
their present status are in a large measure the unanticipated, 
but almost inevitable results, of material circumstances 
created during a period of warfare. 

Under somewhat similar circumstances Jefferson* and 
Madison; both, though most outspoken advocates of free 
trade principles, were forced by circumstances to set aside a 
full realization of their wishes, and consented to acts as war 
necessities that wholly abrogated the logical expansion of 
their doctrine. The necessities of a federal budget as clearly 


*See Jefferson Report of 1798. Wash. Jeff. VII. 637, 641, 647, 648. 
yAnnals of Cong. I. 107, 113, 116; Madison’s Works I. 466, 480; 
III, 42; Amer. State Papers, I. 29, 30. 
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led Madison to introduce, for temporary relief, the resolu- 
tion of April 8, 1789, that resulted in the revenue tariff laid 
by our first tariff act, July 4, 1789, as it led the Federal Con- 
gress to raise the comparatively moderate protective duties 
of the Morrill tariff in 1862 and 1864. But Madison was not 
the author of the clause enunciating the principle of protec- 
tion in the preamble of the act of 1789. It was a concession* 
first suggested by Mr. Fitzsimmons, of Pennsylvania, and 
yielded by Madison in the hope of harmony. To save the 
bill he went even farther as a peacemaker between the con- 
tending interests, and admitted to the list of specific articles 
protected far more than he had originally proposed or his 
section desired. In this way, and to catch the spring im- 
portations for an immediate and enlarged revenue, the 
measure in its final form was carried beyond the revenue 
proposition of 17838, on which it was based, and which had 
been so zealously fathered by both Hamilton and Madison. 
So, too, Jefferson, imbued with physiocratic and mercan- 
tilist doctrines, and yet a close student of actual American 
economic and political conditions, saw little hope in 1788 
for the immediate growth of manufactures. Yet, at a later 
day, he was not unwilling to admit such duties upon foreign 
articles as protected incipient commerce and incidentally 
encouraged domestic manufactures without laying a burden 
upon his favorite agriculture. Aside from personal and po- 
litical feeling engendered by rivalry, his opposition to Ham- 
ilton’s report of November 4, 1791,+ which favored a bounty 
system for manufactures, was consistent both with his be- 
lief in a revenue tariff, where free trade was impossible, and 
his clear perception that Hamilton’s plan as a policy of gov- 
ernment was premature; that with the sufficient revenue ex- 
isting higher duties were unnecessary, and that money and 
other bounties were ultimately a tax paid by the many to fos- 
ter the interests of a few. In this opinion contemporaneous 
judgment bore him out by the postponement of the ques- 
tion raised to 1816, when actual conditions had themselves 
so far changed as to make such a policy not only rational 
but desirable to a large constituency in several parts of the 
Union, and Madison and Jefferson alike accepted in a modi- 
fied degree the doctrine of protection. Hamilton’s economic 
policy was in this respect as far in advance of his time as his 


*Annals of Congress, I. 111, 112. 

+Annals of Cong. 2nd Cong., 1791-3, 971, 973, 1001-14; Madison’s 
Works. In 1817, Madison considered it an honor to belong to a pro-, 
tective society. 
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general theory of government, and was based not upon 
American demand, but upon British experience. 

Ideas of free trade, tariff for revenue and protective tariff 
were practically contemporaneous in our constitutional 
period. They were all freely expressed in the debates of 
1789, but the serious application of one or the other as a 
permanent policy was an evolution. The sentiment of the 
fathers then need scarcely be appealed to to support this 
doctrine or that. There was, it is true, serious difference of 
opinion and underlying localism, but the general tendency of 
feeling was patriotic and sought harmony by following the 
road conceived to be marked out by American interests, 
domestic and foreign. Hamilton and his school were no less 
patriotic because they interpreted this interest in the light 
of foreign experience, but they were less wisely patriotic in 
confining their proposed benefits to a class after a British 
model, and less practical in pushing a home policy that em- 
braced but a single field and section of home interest, while 
it took no account of the pressing demands of American for- 
eign relations. With Jefferson the outlook covered a wider 
range, the interests of the people who were a majority, as 
expressed in the three great forms of industry in the relative 
importance assigned them by past experience and exigencies 
present or in view. Supported by Washington and Madi- 
son, he was the first to fully outline what might now be 
called the American policy of reciprocity, at once an appli- 
cation of free trade and of protective principles. Jefferson’s 
scheme was primarily a foreign policy, but it embraced the 
actual domestic situation. Agriculture, a foreign market 
for its product, the creation of an independent carrying trade 
and incidental protection to home products absorbed the 
larger present and probable interests of the country.* Yet 
the propositions embodied in these two great reports of 
Hamilton and Jefferson, the one of which had consumed 
almost, and the other more than, two years in preparation, 
failed of immediate adoption through a political opposition 
led by the antagonistic authors, 

But it was the principles of Jefferson’s report on com- 
merce that were first put into operation and helped to create 
those conditions under which Hamilton’s policy might be 
feasible. This was due partly to popular, partly to influen- 
tial backing, and partly to possible foreign events that had 


*Ford’s Jeff. V. 27, 310, 510; Washington’s Jeff. III., 316, 317; 
Ford’s Washington XII., 424-426. 
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now become actual. As early as 1788 Washington, in a let- 
ter to Lafayette, forecast Jefferson’s commercial policy of 
1793 by predicting both reciprocity and retaliation in the 
form of closer reciprocal trade interests with France, and 
of undoubted retaliatory measures against Great Britain so 
soon as the permanent government of the United States was 
established.* Jefferson’s mind had gone a step farther. He 
saw in fostered commerce both a resource of defense and a 
productive industry. As a carrier nation the United States 
would control not only her own products, but those of bel- 
ligerent foreigners, and at the same time the nucleus of a 
merchant navy would be formed. Retaliation, as has been 
unjustly alleged, was not the keynote of Jefferson’s policy. 
His report was a clear vindication of the doctrine of univer- 
sal free trade and, as a step toward that for a national policy, 
he was ready to see his government take up the burden if 
joined by a single other power. Only when a foreign power 
refused to accept this program, or to remove restrictions, was 
that other side of reciprocity, so-called retaliation, to be ap- 
plied. Even here he viewed discrimination as but the nec- 
essary choice between two evils, ruined commerce and for- 
eign ill-will, and of the evils he felt he chose the less. But 
the ultimate choice and responsibility rested not upon the 
United States, but upon the foreign governments.; 

The peculiar and exaggerated application given to this 
commercial doctrine by the course of European events in the 
struggle between England and France was Jefferson’s mis- 
fortune rather than his fault. The restrictive legislation tu 
which he and his followers were driven by similar extreme 
measures in the commercial aggression of England and 
France, and the war of 1812, are not to be regarded so much 
as the legitimate fruit of his doctrine under ordinary condi- 
tions as the inevitable consequence of the inconspicuous po- 
sition of his government in the family of nations, and the 
necessity of its sharing in the legacy of one of the greatest 
of modern European wars. In fact, the results of these 
events were almost the exact contrary of Jefferson’s policy. 
The temporary encouragement to a neutral commerce did 
not prevent its subsequent decline and replacement by 
manufactures, stimulated and almost compelled by the high 
effective protection afforded by restrictive acts and by the 
war from 1812 to 1815. Yet, but for his policy, the destruc- 


*Ford’s Washington, XI., 254. 
fAnnals of Cong. II., 221, 222. 
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tion of American commerce and the absence of enlarged 
manufactures was certain. Both of these industries would 
have remained in the hands of Great Britain for some time 
to come; how long it is impossible to say. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that reciprocity, if peacefully applied 
with Europe in that day, would have been less beneficial 
than has been claimed for reciprocity among American 
States in the present day or between America and Europe. 

So much is sufficient to show the economic background 
of early divisions in domestic politics and how far foreign 
politics and economics were influential in determining the 
form in which a practical application of free trade or pro- 
tective principles was possible. Economic demand, whether 
it could be recognized or not, was tending toward sectional- 
ization, and neither the compromise spirit of Washington 
nor of Madison could eventually reconcile the theories of 
Hamilton and Jefferson, which were the offspring of such 
diverse interests and environment. Localism lay but half 
concealed under broad ideas of American patriotism. Senti- 
ment but followed localized interests, actual, or foreseen. 
To the people the real Jefferson was the apostle of agricul- 
ture and an agricultural commerce; the real Hamilton the 
apostle of industrialism and centres of trade. 

Divergent interests on the tariff, as on slavery, assumed 
importance so soon as the attempt was made to vest the 
general government with powers by which these interests 
were subjected to the doubtful control of federal legislation. 
In the debates of 1789, on Madison’s proposition for a federal 
revenue raised by customs, a tendency to divide on sectional 
lines was clearly apparent, and with difficulty controlled 
even by his spirit of patriotic compromise. On the broad 
general departure from Madison’s program involved in the 
question of protection to infant industries, raised by Penn- 
sylvania, a division showed itself between the staple agri- 
cultural States and the manufacturing and commercial. The 
South, with the exception of a part of Maryland, which was 
controlled by the industrial interests of Baltimore, opposed 
the policy, while Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania supported the doctrine. New York and New Jersey, 
as agricultural States with prospective commerce or manu- 
factures, wished to temporize and postpone decision. So, 
too, when the questions of what specific articles should be 
protected and what amount of protection should be given 
arose, a general sectional division was again apparent. 
Maryland joined the South in a plea for low duties, but split 
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with it upon taxing articles of which she was not a con- 
sumer. Virginia and Georgia opposed a tax on steel as a 
bounty paid by consumers to foster a Pennsylvania interest. 
The assertion was openly made by the North that the South 
was making a selfish fight against protection because it con- 
ceived that the Middle and Eastern States alone would be 
benefited because they were better suited to a manufactur- 
ing* development. In the case of salt and in manufactures 
from iron, the South, as the chief consumer, objected to a 
tax which it regarded as a burden on agriculture to encour- 
age the interests of the North, while Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Eastern Pennsylvania admitted the fact of the 
burden, but claimed it could be avoided if the South would 
divert its trade from Great Britain in its natural and proper 
direction to her northern neighbors. The spirit of compro- 
mise, however, was strong on account of the pressing needs 
of the budget, and Madison, as a calm and judicious umpire, 
respected by both parties, had little difficulty in securing 
concession fzom all sides. The general principle, then, on 
which this tariff was accepted was that it was for revenue 
with incidental and moderate protection, and that only such 
articles should be selected for special protection by specific 
duties as were luxuries, and so would not involve a tax on 
the common people, and yet were of such general consump- 
tion as to yield a substantial revenue, and, further, that un- 
equal burdens as to one article should be so adjusted as to 
another that an average tax should fall equitably upon all 
the States, and that concessions from one section should be 
met by like concessions from another.; 

The concession of a customs revenue to the general gov- 
ernment from the South was offset by the toning down of the 
protective claims of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania on many of the articles till the duties were so low 
as to be virtually non-protective. Yet subsequent dissatis- 
faction was not wholly allayed. When Hamilton, on Jan- 
uary 14, 1790, began his famous series of financial reports 
advocating governmental paternalism and what was viewed 
as class legislation, sectional feeling on the old lines showed 
itself more forcibly. In the following February a number 
of the States, led by Virginia, expressed their opposition to 
the whole theory of raising revenue by imposts because, they 
said, it operated unequally and to the disadvantage of those 


*Annals of Cong. I., 111-3, 121, 129, 133, 189, 153, 155. 
yAnnals of Cong. I., 164, 169, 176, 371, 373-5, 379, 380, 381, 642, 648. 
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States which were consumers. Capitalism existed but to a 
small extent, yet it was mainly confined to the North, and 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Massachusetts were the only 
States that had given important encouragement to manufac- 
tures. Hamilton failed to recognize the compromise nature 
of the measures of 1789, and, in his self-confidence, overesti- 
mated his ability to direct an economic policy for the gov- 
ernment that opposed the wishes and violated the conces- 
sions of a large class of interests. His reports brought both 
people and leaders into political opposition, and the broad 
basis of party division was for the first time since the Con- 
stitution laid down. Madison and Jefferson, who objected 
chiefly to his third report, which was for a national bank, 
and to his report on manufactures, were convenient nuclei 
for concentrating this opposition.* From one point of view 
these economic policies were a means to an end, monarchical 
aristocracy and republican democracy; from another they 
were an end in themselves, and strict or loose construction, 
state rights and nationalism, Republican and Federal par- 
ties were the means by which these and other material rights 
were to be gained and guaranteed.+ Thus is explained the 
tendency of party lines to follow sectional interests, to which 
great leaders were pemselves largely but an expression. 
But not during this era of party strife, nor yet during the 
temporary supremacies of Federalism and of Republicanism 
was the economic solidarity of North or South a fact. New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania on one side and Maryland 
and South Carolina on the other fluctuated according to 
their economic interest. Of these South Carolina was the 
most consistent in following individual as opposed to sec- 
tional interests. With an enormous state debt she had from 
the beginning joined the forces of Hamilton in favor of 
assumption, and in 1794 she supported the Federalists in 
their pro-British policy to defeat the commercial scheme of 
Madison and Jefferson, on the ground that she was a con- 
suming State and her products sought a British market.t 
So, in 1816, when Hamilton’s economic policy, demanded 
now by large actual interests,§ again came forward in the 


*Annals of Cong. II., 1894-1902, 2032; Gibbs, Administrations of 
Washington and Adams, I., 39, 40; Letters of Phineas Bond, Amer. 
Hist. Assoc. 1896, I., 651-4. 


-“_ Washington, XI., 415 note; Schouler, United States I., 132- 


tAnnals of Cong. II., 180, 183, 506, 507. France was her rival in 
the production of indigo, but in Britain it was admitted free. 
§Annals of Cong., 14th Cong., 1st Sess., 960-967. 
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shape of a plea for the continuance of the protective policy, 
South Carolina, by reason of the demands of her new pro- 
duct, cotton, still found her interests consistent with party 
loyalty and could afford to disregard the general interests 
of the non-manufacturing South. 

Here, again, as in 1789, a war debt and deficient revenues, 
as necessities to be met, supported the claim of protected 
interests. Some favored the proposed tariff because they 
saw it was necessary to consent to a limited protection in 
order to get an adequate revenue bill through the House. 
Calhoun and the part of the cotton South he represented 
accepted protection, in the belief that it would extend the 
field of consumption for the raw products of the far South. 
A duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem on cottons, it was hoped, 
would so check the importation of India cotton as to create 
a home market for the Southern product and enhance its 
value by enlarged demand.* New England was divided in 
her sentiment, according as her commercial or manufactur- 
ing interests were involved. Her: shipping interests stood 
with the general South, the carrier of whose exports she 
was, against the tariff, as the limitation of trade involved in 
a high tax on cottons and woolens was a direct blow to her 
commerce. Boston merchants petitioged against the act, 
and Webster was induced to demand a reduction to 20 per 
cent.j But Ward, of Massachusetts, who represented the 
manufacturing interests, demanded their permanent sup- 
port by high tariffs, and accused Webster of not favoring 
the doctrine of protection, but of wishing merely to offer a 
temporary bounty to manufacturers. Clay took the same 
position, and first brought the West, as represented by Ken- 
tucky, into line with the Middle States as favoring protec- 
tion. Clay based his argument on patriotism, the home- 
market theory advanced by Hamilton; but it seems that 
Kentucky had growing manufacturing establishments 
worked by slave labor and her interests were involved.t 

The tariff of 1816, then, was still not definitely sectional, 
but it showed an increasing sectional tendency. Like all 
the early tariffs, until after the thirties, it was pressed by the 
Middle States of the North and by the West in the interest 
chiefly of manufacturers as opposed to commerce and agri- 


*H. C. Adams, J. H. U. Studies, vol. II., 29, 30; Annals of Cong., 
1816, 1st Sess. See Calhoun’s argument for the exigencies of another 
war, and of the debt also. 

+Annals of Cong., 1st Sess., 1816, 11387. 

tAnnals of Cong., 1st Sess., 1816, 1271. 
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culture. Some Southern members came out strongly against 
it on the ground that it favored “the manufacturers of the 
North, of the North and Middle States, more than those of 
the South.” The localization of manufacturers which Madi- 
son, in 1789, could not foresee was beginning to make itself 
felt. Robertson, of Louisiana, declared that the tariff was 
partial, and did not protect sugar in proportion to cotton 
and other manufactures. Ross, of Maryland, attacked it 
with the physiocratic argument of the South, that protec- 
tion to the manufacturer was contrary to the true policy of 
the government, which ought to encourage agriculture as the 
basis of wealth,* reverting here to the plea against Hamil- 
ton in 1791. But the chief opponent of the bill was John 
Randolph, of Virginia. He was supported by Telfair, of 
Georgia, and Wright, of Maryland, with the stock argument 
of the South. He tried to have the bill postponed in- 
definitely, and, when he could not accomplish this, to kill it 
when it came up for final passage on the 8th of April, 1816. 
He spoke for three hours against the bill and the policy of 
protecting manufactures at all, and especially against high 
tariffs as bounties to a few and a tax on the community. 
He was followed in the same strain by Telfair and Wright.+ 
The bill passed the House by a vote of 88 to 54, but it is most 
significant of the attitude of the South that 40 of the 54 op- 
position votes were given by Southern members.{ 

By 1820, as far as the part of the South represented by 
Calhoun was concerned, a distinct change of sentiment had 
taken place. The tariff of 1816 had not extended the mar- 
ket for Southern products to the extent that was hoped, and 
the tariff now demanded was clearly in the interest of Penn- 
sylvania, the Middle North and the West, the grain and 
manufacturing interests, and was an indirect tax upon the 
staple States, through their imports. The duty, particularly 
upon rum, brandies, iron and molasses, it was argued, was 
paid by the Southern consumer. Consequently the South 
almost unanimously opposed the tariff bill introduced by 
Mr. Baldwin, of Pennsylvania. Only four Southern mem- 
bers out of fifty-eight who voted supported the bill.§ So 


*Annals of Cong., Ist Sess., 1816; 403, 407, 1272, 1273; 2nd Cong., 
1791-3, 972. 

+Niles’ Reg. 10; 110, 111. 

tAnnals of Cong., 1st Sess., 1816; 372, 373, 1351, 1352. 

§Niles, 18: 169, 178; Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and Lou- 
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sections. 
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striking was the sectional vote of the South on this bill that 
public sentiment viewed it as next in importance to the vote 
on the Missouri Compromise of the same year. The connec- 
tion of slavery with free trade was not mentioned in the de- 
bate, but the common interest and action of the South on 
both questions was so clear as to leave no doubt in the 
minds of any as to her future policy. The connec- 
tion was not that one depended upon the other, but that 
both were demanded by a system of expansive agriculture. 
The Northern votes against the tariff now all came from 
New England. Several on the tariff of 1816 had come from 
the Middle States of the North and several from the West.* 

These represented chiefly the carrying interest of New 
England still identified with the South. As a whole, how- 
ever, New England voted for the tariff, 19 to 14, and Massa- 
chusetts, 10 to 6. 

Another ten years and the overshadowing growth of 
manufactures as compared with commerce brought all of 
the New England States into line with the protective policy; 
but the South took a position of opposition on the tariff of 
1820, which it consistently maintained in the period before 
the war and has not yet abandoned. The theory was that 
as staple States they must rely chiefly upon a foreign mar- 
ket for demand and exchange. As buyers they paid the tax 
which protected the manufacturers of the North. Their sur- 
plus was wholly an export surplus, while that of the agricul- 
tural North and West found a home market stimulated by 
growing manufacturers. The South now abandoned any 
hope that may have remained in 1816 of competing with the 
North in either commerce or manufactures, or of becoming 
anything but an agricultural section. This is shown by the 
urgent demands from Virginia and North Carolina, after 
the bill passed the House for engrossment and a third read- 
ing, for the creation of a Committee of Congress on Agricul- 
ture to protect these interests, as the Committee on Com- 
merce and Manufactures protected the interests of the 
North.+ 

From 1820 to 1830, when sectional opposition became 
fully crystallized between North and South, both the tariff 
and slavery tended to pass from the sphere of economics 
more distinctly to that of politics, and, aided by the irrita- 
tion and intolerance provoked by the dogmas of nullification 


*Six out of 14; Pennsylvania gave 2, New York 3, Kentucky 1. 
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and abolition proclaimed during the next few years of politi- 
cal ferment, the transition was effected. Protection grew 
steadily in disfavor at the South as it grew in favor in New 
England. The increase of duties in the bill of 1824, and the 
so-called “abominations” of the tariff of 1828, met with the 
most determined resistance from the South. The solid 
South had become a fact.* The actual reductions of 1832, 
which brought the tariff in principle back to the regular 
methods and lower duties of the bill of 1824, were thought 
to have been thrown as a sop to Southern members to quell 
the opposition. It had, however, just the opposite effect. 
The South saw that it was designed to perpetuate the pro- 
tective policy by getting its agreement to a comparatively 
moderate tariff. It prepared at once for resistance. Cal- 
houn, who had advocated on the same basis as Webster the 
slight protection of the act of 1816, had since 1820 believed 
in the sectional working of the tariff. He was, in 1828, the 
undoubted leader of the South. His opposition led South 
Carolina to a nullification of the acts of 1828 and 1832, and 
gave an opportunity for his famous elaboration of the state- 
rights theory. Nullification was not secession, as Calhoun 
said, but it was both the logical and historical precursor of 
secession.f Calhoun’s, not Jefferson’s nor Madison’s, ex- 
pression of the doctrine of state rights dominated the po- 
litical theory of the South from this time forth to the war, 
and was the theoretical basis of secession. 

In this way, then, the tariff is as directly connected with 
the war as slavery. Both were expressions in different 
forms of a real economic divergence. Both were causes that 
made state sovereignty the paramount issue of the war. 
The issue of protective tariff lost much of its political im- 
portance through the determined stand of South Carolina, 
which so far gained her object as to abrogate the act of 1832 
and force the lower duties of the compromise of 1833. From 
that day up to the act of 1857 the general tendency was to 
realize the wishes of the South in approaching a free trade 
ideal. Excepting the four years, 1842-46, when the Whigs 
were in power and restored high tariffs, there was a constant 
tendency to reduction, and the act of 1857, in force until 
1861, was the nearest approach the country has had since 


*Tausig says the South, “practically without exception opposed 
them”; pp. 75, 98. 

7South Carolina said any attempts to enforce the nullified laws 
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1789 to a revenue bill based on the free-trade principles of 
the Democratic party. Consequently, tariff itself had lost 
much of its importance as a sectional issue until it was un- 
happily revived by the Morrill tariff of 1860-61. 

This measure was introduced into the House on the 12th 
of March, passed over the almost solid opposition vote of 
the South May 10, 1860, and at once sent up to the Senate. 
This was more than seven months before the movement for 
secession passed its first crisis at the South. From its first 
admission to debate, on the 15th of June until the close of 
the session, June 25, and the return of members to their con- 
stituencies, the attitude of the Senate was viewed as hostile 
to the wishes of the South. No probability of a compromise 
by a substitution of the tariff of 1846 for that of 1857, offered 
by the South, seemed likely to be accepted, and both in the 
House and in the Senate, during the Thirty-sixth Congress, 
the sectional and harmful tendency of the Morrill bill was 
freely discussed by Southern members. Barksdale, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Houston, of Alabama, did all they could to 
delay and indefinitely postpone the measure in the House. 
It was declared by Hunter, of Virginia, and Toombs, . of 
Georgia, and other Southern Senators to overthrow the free- 
trade principles adopted in the free list of the tariffs of 1857 
and 1846, and by the substitution of specific for ad valorem 
duties to be a tax upon the consumption of the South for 
the benefit of the manufacturers of the North. It went 
back to the House with over one hundred Senate amend- 
ments, and was passed by a strict party vote. 

It was this principle of taxation without representation, 
so claimed by the South, that was presented to Europe as 
the chief cause for secession, and gave to Mr. Seward one of 
the most difficult arguments to be met in his foreign diplo- 
macy. The free-trade principles of the South were vindi- 
cated by the practical proposition, both to foreign powers 
and to the United States Government, from the Confederacy 
to put them into actual operation. No tariff was to be 
levied except on merchandise, and this was to be scaled 
down to the necessary demands of revenue.* The South de- 


*Congressional Globe, 1st sess. and 2nd sess., 1860-61, 154, 444, 
536, 328, 329, 333, 1115, 1116, 1128, 1432, 1982, 2054, 2056, 2062, 3009, 
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C. S. A., vol. I., 120; Toombs to Yancey and Mann. Mar. 16, 1861; 
to Mason Sept. 25, 1861; Hunter to Commissioners, Sept 23, 1861, and 
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clared that she would, for years to come, remain agricul- 
tural, and that she would exchange on the freest terms with 
the manufacturers of Europe and the North. 

Since the war the position of the South on the tariff has 
been controlled largely by conditions similar to those before 
the compromise. It is the agricultural interest that has 
consistently maintained the demand for tariff reduction, and 
as industrialism advances the tendency to break perma- 
nently the solid South increases. Here, however, the con- 
tinuance of negro labor on its social and political, as well 
as on its economic side, presents a conservative and retard- 
ing influence, preserving a dominant agriculture and a sol- 
idarity of political feeling. 

The land question as an expression of sectional divergence 
was developed by the same economic and political interests 
that controlled the co-related questions of slavery and the 
tariff. Its connection with slavery was vital. The economic 
success, and hence the life, of that institution was bound up 
in the possibility of land limitation or in restrictive methods 
of expansion. With the tariff it was a means by which sec- 
tional legislation might regulate industry to the disadvan- 
tage of the peculiar system of expansive Southern agricul- 
ture. As this agriculture was promoted by an approach to 
free-trade ideals, and by the lateral expansion of the field of 
slave labor, so it was enhanced by the solidarity of agricul- 
tural interests, assured by the extension of the system of 
the Southern Atlantic States into the territory of the South- 
west. A superabundant revenue, raised either by high 
tariffs or by sales of public lands, was but an invitation to 
a selfish squabble for an unequal division of the spoils, to 
be decided in the interest of the section which had a pre- 
dominant representation in Congress. Solidarity of inter- 
est and equality of representation alone would force the 
hand of the general government to distribute, without dis- 
crimination, its burdens and privileges between the sections. 
Such was the broad economic theory that lay behind the ac- 
tion of Southern politicians and gave force to their resistance 
of government assumption of such state rights as involved 
material interests.* 

In the acquisition of territory, the creation and settlement 
of the public domain, and in the distribution of the surplus 
raised by the sale of public lands, the economic demands of 


*No resistance was made by the South to the loose construction 
theory, by which Jefferson purchased Louisiana, but the opposition 
came from the section that had previously supported this doctrine. 
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the sections, now about to be enlarged by respective addi- 
tions from the West, opened a field for political influence 
to shape conditions that would make the projection of sec- 
tionalism inevitable. In the creation of the first public 
domain both Virginia and Connecticut made reservations 
that opened the possibility of the introduction of opposing 
agricultural systems into the Northwest. New Englanders, 
however, joined with Jefferson, of Virginia, in the exclusion 
of the discordant element of slavery by the sixth article of 
the ordinance of 1787, leaving the system of the North in vir- 
tual ascendancy, since neither the labor system of the South 
nor its crops nor its overflow of white and black population 
would thenceforth have equal opportunity for competition 
in the new region. The eventual effect that this would have 
upon the profitableness of the Southern system within its 
own area by congestion, and, more particularly, the serious 
disturbance it might and eventually did produce upon the 
balance of power in Congress, were not wholly unanticipated 
by the contemporary South. This is shown by the fact that 
the proposition, when it came in its original form from Jef- 
ferson, in 1784, was voted down by the South. The compro- 
mise spirit of 1787 and the ascendancy of Jefferson’s ideas 
in 1805 and 1807 (when Indiana territory, comprising all 
this area with the exception of Ohio, petitioned almost 
unanimously for a suspension of the clause for its own 
economic benefit, suffering as it was from small settlement 
by the South),* but, more especially, the promising future 
of the South in the Southwest and in the new Louisiana 
purchase, may suffice to explain why it submitted so easily 
to the exclusion of the labor factor of its system from the 
Northwest. 

But another factor, less apparent, though equally subtle 
and far-reaching in effecting the exclusion of the South, was 
the modes of settlement proposed and adopted in dealing 
with the public domain. As early as 1785 the North pro- 
posed to establish the policy of selling the lands by what 
was called a “clean riddance.” Land was to be sold only as 
settlement advanced, and new tracts were not to be opened 
until the old were sold. This was a practical bar both to 
scattered settlement and to engrossment and retarded popu- 
lation; and, probably, for these reasons, the Virginia dele- 
tages, Madison and Glasgow, led the South in opposing the 
principle and had it struck out.+ Rapid western extension, 


*Jeff. Davis’ Confederate Government, I., 8, 9. 
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vacant lands and engrossment were the features that har- 
monized with the land system of the South and favored its 
expansion. A victory over continued engrossment had been 
won by the North in that provision of the ordinance of 1787, 
which divided intestate estates equally amongst heirs in the 
New England fashion. The so-called rectangular system 
of distribution of public lands, evolved gradually by law 
from 1785 to 1814, proved a still stronger influence in favor 
of the general Northern method of settlement. The system 
introduced was a striking analogue of Roman methods of 
dealing with public lands, and presented the same contrasts 
and advantages to the typical Southern system that that of 
Rome did to the systems of the Kelts and Saxons. North 
and south meridians six miles apart were cut by parallels 
east and west at a like distance, making townships six miles 
square, which were subdivided into sections of a mile square, 
or 640 acres, and these in turn into half and quarter sections, 
and, finally, in later years, into eighths and sixteenths of 
sections.* Thus was reproduced the checkerboard appear- 
ance and convenient access made possible by Roman bound- 
aries, in striking contrast with the irregular patchwork and 
distorted lines of communication common to the American 
colonies. 

The intent of the system was two-fold—to prevent irregu- 
larity of settlement, the great bane of state methods, par- 
ticularly in the South, and the consequent confusion of titles 
by conflicting boundaries. This latter it did prevent, but it 
failed to secure regularity so long as a credit system pre- 
vailed, and location within the surveyed area was allowed 
to follow the quality of the land. The principle of survey 
before purchase, early adopted by the land office, was a 
check upon indiscriminate location and subsequent engross- 
ment of contiguous areas, so common in the practice of the 


*The system was gradually developed, townships composed of 640 
acre lots were employed by the Board of Treasury till 1785, half 
sections in 1800, and in 1796 the substance of the system was out- 
lined in the Act of May 18. Lands at this time were sold in blocks, 
townships, eighth sections, sections and half sections, and in 1804 
in quarter sections, and in 1820 in half quarter sections. The influ- 
ence of Roman practice through Holland is traced by Mr. Austin 
Scott to explain the idea. DeWitt, says Jefferson, originated it in 
his proposition for rectangular States, 100 miles square. By others 
it is assigned to the plans of Penn in Pennsylvania, and the sections 
show some analogy in acreage to North Carolina grants. Fractional 
sections formed by navigable rivers or Indian boundary lines were 
the only exceptions. Pub. Land Commission, 1880, 170, 197, 198, 200. 
201, 205, 468. 
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Southern States; but engrossment by first purchase or sub- 
purchase was not specifically discouraged, except by high 
prices, until 1820. The large accumulations by companies 
and individuals to be used speculatively under the credit 
system, and its retarding effect upon settlement and revenue 
proceeds, soon led to the encouragement of small actual set- 
tlement and the process of subdivision of sections, which 
put a small acreage within the purchase limit of the poor 
farmer. This began in 1796, and was continued in 1800, 
1804 and 1820, when the cash basis and reduction in price 
from $2.00 to $1.25 per acre, in lots as small as eighty acres, 
distinctly fostered actual settlement on small holdings, 
“with a deed in fee from the government.”* 

From this time forward the laws as applying both to the 
Northwest and to the Southwest were felt to have a distinct 
sectional bearing. The South claimed that the North had 
attempted to establish hard terms of sale by fixing an arbi- 
trary and high minimum for all qualities of land and by re- 
fusing donations to settlers. The object was, on the one 
hand, to prevent speculation and insure actual small settle- 
ment, and, on the other, to make the lands a source of reve- 
nue for the government, which might be expended on inter- 
nal improvements, of which the North and West, by their 
Congressional majority, would reap the greater benefit. 
Hayne, of South Carolina, in 1830, even went to the extent 
of accusing Webster and New England of a deal with the 
West after 1823 on internal improvements in order to cap- 
ture the Western votes for the tariff. When the Foot resv- 
lution of December 29, 1829, which was apparently a harm- 
less inquiry as to what public land remained unsold and 
whether the old system should be extended or limited, was 
introduced, it was construed as an attack upon the South. 
The South had consistently stood for gratuitous grants, and 
when these were refused for liberal terms proposing gradual 
reductions from $1.25 to thirty cents an acre. Hayne even 
advocated the old loose system of the Southern colonies for 


*Public Land Commission, Ex. Doc. 3rd Sess., 46th Cong., 1880-1, 
vol. 25: 197, 198, 201, 202, 208. Three sales were made under spe- 
ciallaws. The Ohio Company, under name of Winthrop Sargent and 
Manasseh Cutler, bought in 1787, 822,900 acres in Ohio, on the Scioto 
and Ohio Rivers, at the low price of a dollar an acre, with less than 
a third cash; and in 1794, Jno. C. Symmes bought 248,500 acres, 
near Cincinnati, for $165,943; and Pennsylvania bought 202,187 in 
Erie county, Pa., at the same price, 66 2-3 cents, and paid this in 
part by military warrants. 


+Benton, Thirty Years, I., 239. 
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distribution, fee simple grants for nominal payments, and 
advanced the liberal policy of Spain, France and Canada in 
support of his doctrines.* The contention of the South was 
that this would encourage actual and rapid settlement, but, 
what was more important, it was certain to extend the main 
features of the Southern system to new territory at the same 
time that it tended to reduce government revenue and its 
possible sectional distribution in internal improvements.t 
Tariff and sale of public lands were the important sources 
of national income. From the tariff between 1825-1827 a 
net revenue averaging yearly $21,618,105 was returned, and 
the yearly sales of public lands was something like $1,500,- 
000 more, while the expenses of the government, military, 
naval and eivil, were but $13,000,000 a year, and $1,000,000 
of this went into internal improvements.t With the extinc- 
tion of the national debt contemplated, from past large ex- 
cesses of appropriation over the stated sinking fund of ten 
millions and with expenses reduced to an anticipated $9,000,- 
000, while the revenues from the public lands and duties in- 
creased, Congress, in 1829, might well include in its “cardi- 
nal measures of policy” “great and lasting works of public 
improvement, in the survey of roads, examination for the 
course of canals and labors for the removal of the obstruc- 
tions of rivers and harbors, first commenced by the act of 
Congress of April 30, 1824.”§ By this act a board of military 
and civil engineers was authorized to make surveys and esti- 
mates for such roads and canals as were thought by the 
President to be of national importance for mail, military or 
commercial purposes. This board of internal improvements 
was continually employed under this and subsequent acts, 
by the application of States or individuals, in devising plans 
fer roads, national and local, canals, harbor and river im- 
provements, piers and matters of no national importance at 
all, which only by an exaggerated interpretation came 
within the language of the law. Up to January 1, 1850, 
estimates or surveys for some 142 different works, 60 of 
which were in the Northern States, 44 in the West and 38 in 
the South, had been submitted. The South was apparently 
behind not only in number, but in the expenditures for 
purely local purposes; consequently the question of internal 
improvements and of public lands, upon which it depended, 


*Benton, I., 289. 

7Benton, Abridgement of Debates of Congress, X., 418 et sq. 
tView of United States, 506, 507, 535, 537, 539. 

§View of United States, 535-542. 
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tended more strongly to pass into sectional politics.* An- 
other link which joined the South to the West, intercom- 
munication, was threatened. 

The constitutional right of the Federal Government to 
exercise this broad power of improvement must conse- 
quently be denied, and now for the first time in the debates 
on Foot’s resolution in 1830 was occasion offered for the full 
elaboration of the theoretical divergence of North and South 
in constitutional interpretation. Thus, both Hayne and 
Webster sought to establish in the highest law of the land 
a bulwark for the integrity of sectional interests. But in 
the question of western lands and extension of settlement, 
as in slavery and the tariff, the bitterness of sectional 
jealousy was calmed for the time by mutual concession. 
Here, too, the struggle resulted in a compromise, the pre- 
emption right,; which sacrificed the point of government 
revenue for the principle of actual and restricted settlement. 
Calhoun antagonized Clay’s pre-emption bill, saying that it 
encouraged speculation and non-settlement, and professed 
that he was the friend of the small holder, which was true 
so far as rapid settlement of the Southwest tended to in- 
crease Southern representation in Congress, but nobody took 
him seriously. He advocated retrocession of the public 
lands to the States in order, he said, merely to get the ques- 
tion out of Congress, where it consumed at least a third of 
the whole time of debate, and to relieve the government of 
the ownership and administration of public lands. His in- 
terest seemed deeper than this. Retrocession to the major- 
ity meant that the lands could, regardless of contract, be 
distributed in the Southern method, and that federal reve- 
nues alone would suffer. Yet Calhoun was willing to con- 
cede to the government 65 per cent. of the gross sales, in or- 
der that no deficiencies might arise to excuse an enlargement 
in the tariff. For this reason, too, he opposed the Whig 
program of distribution of surplus to the States, for here the 
North, which had contributed little or nothing, would share 
equally, if not out of proportion, to the South, from whom 
gratuitous titles to a great body of the land had come, and 
whose it rightly was if separate States and not the nation 
were to be considered. To nationalize such a portion of the 
revenue as would prevent either a large surplus or a de- 
ficiency prevented the tax discrimination against the South 


*View of United States, 489-505. 
7Public Land Comm., 214. 
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involved in a protective tariff, at the same time that it di- 
verted the career of local internal improvements into pro- 
jects of national import, like the navy. The whole plea was, 
however, in fact distinctly sectional on both sides, and it 
was in this light that Calhoun, in 1841, viewed the public 
lands as, next to the tariff and currency, the most dangerous 
and difficult of public questions. Retrocession was a prac- 
tical bonus of something between 13 and 223 per cent. of 
gross proceeds to four States of the South and five States of 
the West. It was proposed as another tie to bind the inter- 
ests of the South and West and to counteract those greater 
impulses of Northern immigration and development.* 

The sectional issue came to its logical conclusion in 1859, 
in the homestead movement which Seward advocated 
against the South and her demand for Cuba. This move- 
ment was first started by a radical paper in 1833 as a special 
measure against land monopoly. Consequently it easily 
grew into an anti-slavery measure when taken up by the 
Free-soilers and by Seward in Congress, and when finally 
passed, in 1860, the North had scored another victory in the 
question of land as related both to slavery and the tariff.; 

In these final debates of a united Congress was clearly 
disclosed the vital separation of sectional interests that 
bound these economic questions together, and made them 
singly or united the themes and chief occasion of partisan 
harangue. The minority opposition to the Morrill tariff in 
the House was practically the same that had struggled 
against the homestead bill. Branch, of North Carolina, 
who tried hard to kill both bills as sectional, said, when Mor- 
rill reported his measure, March 12, 1860, that the passage 
of the homestead bill, which had just been accomplished, 
was “iniquity enough for one day.” Both were consistently 
opposed by the Southern contingent, and more than once the 
effect of such legislation on the disturbed state of the Union 
was pointed out. Of the 65 votes against the homestead 53 
came specifically from the South, and of the remainder 8 
came from Kentucky, 3 from Missouri and 1 from Indiana; 
and 41 of these votes were identical with those cast against 
the Morrill bill when passed May 11, 1860, by a vote of 105 
to 64. Nota Northern vote was cast against the homestead, 
and but two, from New York, were cast against the tariff. 


*Calhoun’s speeches, 403-405, 416, 417, 435-437, 455. But the old 
South not immediately benefited, preferred to compromise with 
Clay to secure a low tariff by accepting distribution. 

7Seward, IV., 59. 
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The South viewed the homestead, regardless of denial by its 
sponsors, as a revenue measure as well as a blow at the ex- 
tension of Southern interests into the West.* The economic 
line of division between North and South had been effec- 
tively carried to the Mississippi and in a few regions even 
beyond. But here the South had long been losing ground 
and hope, and, consistent with her historic doctrines of ex- 
pansion had, since 1841, looked far afield to Cuba, a region 
of identical economic interest, to support her system and 
succor her waning power in Congress. With the admission 
of California as a free State, in 1850, which disturbed the 
balance and forecast disunion, she turned more definitely to 
this program.; 

Upon the broad question of territorial expansion itself, 
owing to its bearing upon sectional interests, an issue had 
for many years been raised. In the public domain, ceded by 
respective States to the general Government in the North- 
west and Southwest, the doctrine of expansion was not in- 
volved; nothing was added to the actual limits of the United 
States, territory had but changed masters, and, beyond the 
efiect of different methods of dealing with this land, no 
question was raised between North and South, however 
jealous had been the attitude of the large and small States 
in its creation. But with the acquisition of recognized for- 
eign territory in the Louisiana and Florida purchases, in the 
annexation of Texas, in the acquisitions of the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, and of the Gadsden purchase, and in the 
demand for Cuba, regardless of a certain analogy in charter 
rights and foreign title to much of this as to the former land, 
first acquired from France and then from Great Britain, a 
new principle was felt to be involved. The agent was now 
a government bound by the limits of a definite common con- 
stitution, whose authority might be invoked to safeguard 
diverse sectional interests. 

It is curious to see in the present day the almost complete 
change of relation, as far as sections are still concerned, to 
the question of territorial expansion, governed now, as it was 
in the early days, largely by economic interest, and dealing 
with the Constitution now again as an organ of convenience. 
The special application of the doctrine as at present pro- 
posed throws the economic system of the South into a field 
of competition, while to that of the North the change would 


*Congressional Globe, 1st Sess. 36th Cong., May to June, 1860, 
3187-9; March to April, 1860, 1115, 1116, 1982. 
7Cong. Globe, 2nd Sess. 36th Cong., Pt. 1, 485 note. 
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prove almost the complete complement. Consequently 
parties have shifted ground and argument. In former days 
expansion was conceived as the guarantee of Southern in- 
terests, as it threatened those of the North. The continuance 
of slavery as a profitable form of labor within the old limits 
depended upon an extension of the area for the absorption 
of its surplus. The same was true of expansive Southern 
products, and particularly of cotton, whose future seemed 
bound up in slavery. The control of new regions, made cer- 
tain by the extension of this system, would confer that pre- 
dominance in the councils of the nation without which the 
South believed its interests to be unsafe. Besides these 
facts, inimicable to Northern sentiment and interest, the 
struggle to maintain equality or predominance in new re- 
gions was a drain, not of a natural or general labor surplus 
of the North, but of the agricultural surplus upon which in- 
dustrialism was dependent for profit and expansion. It 
might even go farther and threaten, by scarce and costly 
labor, the existence of the productive industries, cutting off 
all expansion of the intensive margin of labor while immi- 
gration was drained to new fields of agricultural exploita- 
tion. Such were some of the arguments, advanced from time 
to time, that brought the sections into opposition on the 
general question of expansion. The slow or rapid, regular 
or irregular modes of distributing the public land, the high 
or low prices to retard or encourage settlement, and the 
long struggle after 1820 for the exclusion or admission of a 
certain class of settlers, which finally passed into all the bit- 
terness of the territorial question, were but the specific 
means used to defeat or extend sectional benefits gained by 
the victories of territorial acquisition. On the general point 
so far the South had consistently won, even at the risk of se- 
cession by the opposition; but the fruits of victory were 
denied her in most of the region west of the Mississippi and 
lessened even on the east by successive defeats on specific 
modes of settlement. Cuba thus presented a forlorn hope 
and the last point of attack, which, if successful, might tend 
to restore the balance. But here there were several fea- 
tures, new to the former question of expansion, to compli- 
cate the action of both sides: The greater danger of foreign 
entanglement, the need of a navy to protect an insular pos- 
session, and the domestic question of the addition of actual 
slave territory. 


The history of the Cuban question goes back almost to 
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the days of the Louisiana purchase. By 1809 and 1810 both 
Jefferson and Madison were in favor of this further applica- 
tion of expansion, which was now to set the limit of insular 
acquisition, on the theory that it should not go where the 
need of a navy for its possession was apparent; and Cuba to 
them was as much a part of the mainland as Florida, and 
with it formed the mouth of the Mississippi. By 1822-26 
Calhoun, Randolph and Brent, of Louisiana, more definitely 
favored annexation or the guarantee of Cuba to Spain, by 
which alone the cause of slavery would be saved, while 
Adams and Clay preferred independence, which peacefully 
freed the slaves, to either, yet joined the South in opposing 
foreign interference by European or American States that 
would raise a danger of servile insurrection and its spread 
to the Southern States. It was chiefly Southern influence 
that agitated the question of purchase from 1841-48 and 
equipped the filibustering expeditions of 1850 and 1851 in 
the face of Whig opposition to the whole general program of 
annexation or independence, except without slavery. By 
1853 the acquisition of Cuba had become a specific part of 
the theory of expansion proposed by the dominant Southern 
Democracy, already victorious in the Mexican treaty and 
the Gadsden purchase. It resulted in the “Ostend Mani- 
festo” of 1854, and in the presentation by the South to the 
Senate in 1859 of a definite plan for the annexation of Cuba 
by purchase. This measure of Slidell’s was met by ridicule 
from the North, and by the jocose proposition of Mr. Hale, 
of New Hampshire, to divert the proposed appropriation of 
$30,000,000 for the annexation of Canada, which he would 
guarantee could be done within ninety days. So strong was 
the Northern opposition to the bill led by Mr. Seward, of 
New York, that by the adoption of filibustering methods 
endangering an extra session the minority were able to force 
the withdrawal of the measure, though Slidell threatened 
to reintroduce it on the first day of the next session. With 
secession and the necessity of foreign alliances the Cuban 
policy of the South completely changed, the Confederacy 
protesting to Spain that, although it had formerly desired 
this territory for a balance of power, the need of it was now 
gone, and she had no further wish than to see it guaranteed 
to Spain. By the result of the war as to slavery Cuba be- 
came a matter of indifference to the South as it rose in im- 
portance to the North from the interests of trade and labor 
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involved by the course of insurrection, leading finally to the 
theory of intervention.* 

It was the younger daughters of the Union, the cotton 
South, those who came to her either from State or national 
domain, that were first to follow the lead of South Carolina 
in putting into effect that extreme application of the theory 
of state rights, secession, as the last resort to vindicate 
those practical rights common to the planting States, the 
most immediate of which was the demand for unlimited ter- 
ritory for cotton. Mississippi quickly followed on the 9th 
of January, the withdrawal of South Carolina, December 20, 
1860, and on January 10, 1861, she was joined by Florida 
and on the 11th by Alabama, at the dictation of the Sena- 
torial coterie from the cotton States. (January 5, 1861.) 
Their representatives in Congress, however, lingered on in 
the hope of some final adjustment through the various 
measures of compromise suggested from several directions, 
and particularly from the borderland of the West. The one 
of these that found most favor from the South was that of 
Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, who proposed a division of 
territory between the sections by a restoration of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, extending the line of 36 degrees 30 min- 
utes as a boundary to the eastern border of California. This 
gave the North over 900,000 square miles and the South but 
285,000 square miles, a ratio of more than three to one; yet, 
notwithstanding the probable perpetuity of the social and 
landed Northern interests, and despite the fact that it 
yielded on the part of the South rights that might have been 
claimed under the decision of the Supreme Court, it found no 
decided favor from the North, as it involved progressive con- 
cession whose ultimate effect was not certain, and it was re- 
jected by the solid opposition of the Northern members of 
the Senatorial Peace Committee of thirteen, with the help 
of Toombs and Davis from the cotton South. 

In 1783 the territory of the States north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line comprised but an actual 164,000 square miles, 
against the claim of those to the south of some 600,000; but 
by the northwest cession of Virginia the proportion was 
changed in favor of the North by the difference between 
425,000 and 385,000 square miles, and the acquisitions of 
Louisiana, Florida, Oregon, Texas and the Mexican lands 
had been so dealt with that the proposed compromise would 


*Amer. Hist. Assoc. 1897. Callahan, 197, 198, 204-7, 210, 211; La- 
tané, 220-2, 228-233, 236, 240, 250, 252, 253, 274, etc.: Congressional 
Globe, 2nd Sess., 1858-9, 227, 588, 540, 541, 904, 909, 1385. 
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leave the North in the possession of twice the area of the 
South, 2,200,000 to less than 1,000,000 square miles. The 
Crittenden compromise asked but for the recognition of fact 
as far as slavery was concerned, as it existed to the south of 
the proposed line and was excluded from the region north. 
But the question involved far more than human freedom, or 
even of slave labor and free labor; it was the whole system 
of which they were a part, and which conditioned the eco- 
nomic and political affiliations that controlled the interests 
of the old sections. 

At best its adoption may but have tided over a crisis and 
postponed the question till further territorial expansion. 
But its rejection by the committee of thirteen December, 
1860, and its substitution, after the opposition of Toombs 
and Davis was withdrawn, and the people from various sec- 
tions, together with the President, had expressed approval, 
by a resolution of Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, on January 
16, condemning secession and asserting the self-sufficiency 
of the Constitution to deal with existing exigencies, only irri- 
tated the Southerners by its implied threat of coercion, and 
showed them the folly of looking for effective compromise 
satisfactory to both sections. Consequently the Senators of 
the seceded States withdrew from Congress on the 21st of 
January. Almost immediately afterwards Pennsylvania, 
who claimed to have suffered most (from the long Southern 
domination which had consistently attempted to restrict 
her manufacturing interests), held out the olive branch of 
peace by proposing to resurrect the Keatucky resolution she 
had so lately helped to defeat. But it came too late for 
either North or South, though supported by the eloquent 
pleas of both Pennsylvania Senators and the memorials of 
her citizens. It was viewed as but a scheme to stem the 
tide of secession, which it had been predicted would over- 
whelm at least fifteen States. Its further discussion and de- 
feat only served to increase irritation and precipitate results. 
Georgia had withdrawn from the Union on January 19, and 
her members from the House on the 23d. Louisiana seceded 
on the 26th following, and her Senators withdrew February 
4, and Texas on February 5. The chief occasion of their 
action, they stated, was not Lincoln, nor his party, however 
distasteful their general principles were to them, and par- 
ticularly the special program supposed to be demanded by 
the party platform and the sentiment of the President-elect 
regarding slavery, but it was the constant and “unhallowed 
pursuit of sectional aggrandizement” and territorial inequal- 
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ity that destroyed “the equilibrium of power between the 
sections.” It was on these grounds, also, that the Senators 
of seven of the Southern States, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and Florida, 
joined, on August 14, 1850, in a protest to the Senate on 
the principles of the admission of California, which denied 
the “right of the slave-holding States to a common enjoy- 
ment of all the territory of the United States or to a fair 
division of that territory between the slave-holding and non- 
slave-holding States of the Union,” warning the Senate that 
if the policy were “persisted in” it would “lead to the dissolu- 
tion of that Confederacy in which the slave-holding States 
have never sought more than equality, and in which they 
will not be content to remain with less.” The four States 
driven into secession by the doctrine of coercion, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee, likewise affirmed 
in Congress the identity of interest and common cause of 
complaint that would lead them to this course if extreme 
measures were used against their sister States, and the re- 
jection of the Crittenden proposition, even after its modifi- 
cation in favor of the North as to territory by the Virginia 
Peace Convention of February 4-15, by the solid opposition 
of the party of the North, had no small influence in prepar- 
ing their people for this important step.* 

Thus the principle of disunion, born before the nation, had 
finally, after several assertions in other sections, reached 
the crisis in politics that had been foreshadowed by econo- 
mics. At the close of the colonial era the North was as the 
South mainly an agricultural region, though with a marked 
tendency to a commercial development that was destined 
soon to eclipse its agricultural. Not until after the war of 
1812 were its manufacturing interests of great importance, 
Yet from the very time of colonization silent economic 
forces were preparing the way for a diverse development of 
the sections that was continued through almost the whole 
period of territorial extension and reached its culmination 
in 1860. Since that day the South has entered upon a new 
economic development tending on broad principles to con- 
form to a general Eastern system, to identify with rather 
than to diversity from the North. But the life of the old 
South lacks neither present nor historical interest, nor was 
the break in the continuity of its life as real as apparent. 


*Congressional Globe, 2nd Session 36th Cong., 1860-1, pt. I., 112- 
114, 264-6, 379, 405, 409, 443, 843-5 note; 486, 489, 490, 494, 495, 5138. 
Buchanan’s Administration, 134, 137-189, 144, 153. 
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The war merely removed the chief influence that retarded 
the expansion of industries whose future development prom- 
ised a peaceful revolution of the labor system. Transporta- 
tion facilities, for instance, an important condition of com- 
mercial growth, had before 1860 attained a development at 
the South comparable, and in the case of railways, superior 
to that at the North. With increasing density of population 
manufactures were making strides and unprofitable slave 
labor was being diverted or freed. Had the abolition of 
slavery not been a political result it would have become in 
the natural course of events an economic one. It was the 
rapidity of the revolution that paralyzed the energies of the 
South and broke for a while the continuity of its life. Its 
revival has been slow, and not so much on wholly new lines 
as on those that were a recent development before the war. 





OTTO von BISMARCK. 
By Chas. C. Weaver. 


1. Some Secret Pages of His History, being a Diary Kept by 
Dr. Moritz Busch. The Macmillan Co., New York: 
1898. 


2. Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman. The Reflections and 
Reminiscences of Otto von Bismarck, written and dictated 
by himself after his retirement from office. Translation 
from the German under the supervision of A. J. Butler, 


late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Harper & 
Brothers, New York: 1899. 


N all the flood of literature about Bismarck that has del- 
uged us recently, the above-named books are most note- 
worthy for many reasons. One of them is the account of 
Bismarck’s life by himself. It is what Bismarck wished the 
world to know about him. It is his explanation of all those 


events in modern German history with which his name is 
linked. The other is an account by a man who was for over 
twenty years on intimate terms with the Chancellor and 
who was for a large part of the time in an official position 
that gave him exceptional opportunities for procuring infor- 
mation. The author of this work has proved himself to be 
a modern Boswell. He seems to have remembered every- 
thing, to have noted it at all down and to have told almost 
all.of it—for he says that he has omitted some that it is 
not yet seasonable to publish. 

Both of these books have the limitation of being written 
from a partisan standpoint. Of course Bismarck justified 
himself for his actions on the ground that the end in view 
was a laudable one. He sees everything in its relation to 
German unity. For him this end justifies—almost sancti- 
fies—many things that the rest of the world is accustomed 
to regard as at least of doubtful principle. Dr. Busch’s 
book is almost of the same kind. If he does not always jus- 
tify Bismarck in his use of methods and means, there is a 
tone of extenuation through parts of the work that makes 
us wonder if there can be another side to the question. 
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Busch’s admiration for “the Chief” verges closely on wor. 
ship. In fact, twice at least he does call him his “Master 
and Messiah” to his face and met a merited, though not very 
severe rebuke from Bismarck. It would be refreshing to 
place by the side of both of these books a French sketch of 
his diplomacy just before and after Sedan. Certainly they 
would also be biased, but it would aid in forming a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

It is doubtless true, then, that we are not yet too near to 
the man Bismarck to form any just estimate of him. It takes 
time to wear out the enthusiasm of the admirers of greatness 
and to tone down the severity of enemies. But these things 
are known and may be justly stated: What Germany was 
and what Germany is, and the part that Bismarck played in 
bringing about the changes. We may not be able to discuss 
impartially the means by which he wrought, but the work 
speaks for itself. 

Bismarck was born in the memorable year of 1815—during 
the “Hundred Days”—just two months before the old guard 
of Napoleon made its last charge. The spirit of revolution 
was in a last struggle against reaction. Germany—torn 
and bleeding—was 


“Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 


Stein, with stern enthusiasm and untiring zeal, had set 
on foot countless reforms that forever put an end to feudal 
Germany. But the country had not yet caught the idea of 
unity in its full and true sense and was destined to have its 
halting steps toward nationality marked by blood all along 
the way. The cherished hopes of Stein were frustrated by 
the formation of a loose German confederation by the Con- 
gress of Vienna and the reign of Metternich began. A blow 
had been struck at German unity which rendered its accom- 
plishment all the more difficult in years to come. Austria 
was predominant in German affairs—and the thought of 
Prussian headship was not yet past the embryonic stage. 
Thus disunited and jealous were the German States when 
Bismarck first appeared prominently in Prussian politics in 
1848. His political creed was short but comprehensive. 
The means by which he would realize his creed were simple 
but effective. “From the beginning of my career I have 
had but the one guiding star: By what means and in what 
way can I bring Germany to unity? and in so far as this 
end+has been attained: How can I strengthen this unity 
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and increase it and give it such form that it shall be en- 
duringly maintained with the free consent of all co-operative 
forces?” Moreover, he religiously believed that this unity 
was to be secured and upheld through the leadership of 
Prussia under a sovereign who was not king in name only, 
but in full reality. 

Whatever Liberal ideas he may have held in his youth, he 
seems to have been settled in his policy in 1847. The first 
enunciation of his principles in a mild form was made that 
year in the United Diet, to which he had been summoned 
as a substitute. The uncompromising tone of the royal ad- 
dress irritated the opposition, but when Bismarck declared 
that Prussia had entered the war of 1813 to expel a foreign 
foe and not to get a constitution, saying that it was incon- 
ceivable to him “that the nation, as a set-off to its having 
freed itself, should hand in to the King an account payable 
in the paragraphs of a constitution”—the opposition went 
wild and he was greeted with howls and jeers. During the 
uproar Bismarck calmly read a newspaper, and when the 
commotion was over he finished his speech. He had nailed 
the flag of Prussian Royalty to his masthead, and there it 
remained until the close of his career. Still, as he himself 
says, unlimited authority of monarch was not the sum total 
of his political creed. “The ideal that has always floated 
before me has been a monarchy which should be so far con- 
trolled by an independent national representation—accord- 
ing to my notion, representing classes or callings—that mon- 
arch or parliament would not be able to alter the existing 
statutory position before the law separately, but only com- 
muni consensu; with publicity and public criticism by press 
and Diet, of all political proceedings.” In later life he said, 
“While I have been minister I have never belonged to any 
party, either Liberal or Conservative. My party consisted 
solely of the King and myself, and my only aims were the 
restoration and aggrandisement of the German Empire, and 
the defense of monarchial authority.” 

Bismarck’s Royalistic tendencies were soon put to the test. 
The Revolution of 1848 in France set Germany in a tumult. 
From March to the close of the year, Liberalism was ram- 
pant and Prussian Royalty halted between a half-hearted 
purpose for reform and a feeling of outraged authority. 
Sluggish Austria was stirred to its depth and seemed on 
the verge of dissolution. “The pernicious principles of na- 
tionalities,’ as Metternich had called it, seemed about to 
triumph. But the fury of the Revolution was its own ruin. 
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Like a mine exploded in the sand, it accomplished little. 
Germany was reorganized with Austria as its head, and 
the old Federal Diet again took up its routine of endless 
discussions at Frankfort. 

The attitude of Bismarck during these stormy days was 
characteristic and is very interesting. He refused to recog- 
nize any other view of the matter than that, after the fight- 
ing in the streets of Berlin, the King was a prisoner—and 
he consistently held this view after the mutterings of revolt 
had died away. Of course the King acted under constraint, 
he said. If he did not, but acted from his own free will, 
what have the Berliners gained? When the infection of 
revolt spread toward Schonhausen the peasants there stead- 
ily resisted it. They not only armed themselves on Bis- 
marck’s advice against a deputation of revolutionists that 
came to win them over, but were eager to march to the aid 
of the King, and Bismarck himself fell under the suspicion 
of having caught the fever of revolution on a trip to Berlin 
because he told them that armed interference on behalf of 
His Majesty was not practicable. A neighbor of Bismarck’s, 
threatening to dissuade the peasants in their loyalty, Bis- 
marck said to him, “You know I am a quiet man, but if you 
do that I shall shoot you.” The man refused to believe him 
and Bismarck added, “I give you my word of honor that I 
will, and you know that I keep my word, so drop that.” 

In April of the same year the United Diet proposed to 
adopt an address of thanks to the King for the promised 
constitution. Bismarck at once took firm ground in a 
speech against such a measure. He said that he accepted 
the address because he could not help himself, but he would 
vote against it because it contained expressions of thankful- 
ness for things for which he was not thankful, i. e., for the 
events of the spring of 1848. He thought that the course 
adopted had been a mistaken one and would not attain the 
cherished goal. If it did succeed in bringing about a united 
Germany, then he would express his thanks. As affairs 
then were he could not do so. Choked by emotion he left 
the tribune in a flood of tears. 

In all this Bismarck was conscientious in the belief that 
the reformation of Prussia and Germany was to be attained, 
not by revolutionary proceedings, but by the strengthening 
of the royal prerogative. Coercion of the monarch was in- 
conceivable to him. Following this idea every attack, per- 
sonal or political, made on the King, gave him great dis- 
pleasure. For example, he was approached by George von 
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Vincke and asked to aid in a plan which requested the King 
to abdicate and pass over the Prince of Prussia in the mat- 
ter of succession, appointing the Princess as Regent on 
behalf of her son. Bismarck promptly refused and declared 
that he would bring criminal proceedings on charge of high 
treason against the author if the matter came up in the 
Diet. The idea of such a vigorous measure was too much 
for the agitators of the scheme. 

According to Bismarck’s mode of thinking the whole 
trouble lay in the fact that Frederick William IV., through 
weak, perhaps treacherous, advisers and moved by women’s 
tears, failed to allow his troops to make use of the victory 
they had already won. If it had been followed up the result 
might have been different, but, he concludes, it could hardly 
have removed the necessity of the wars of 1866 and 1870, for 
Bismarck seems always to look on these two conflicts as 
having been eternally predestined to happen. The whole 
trouble vanished when in November, 1848, the King decided 
to appoint ministers who were willing to uphold the Crown 
without reference to parliamentary decisions. If was then 
only a question of preventing the reaction from being too 
great. 

When the Frankfort Parliament offered the Prussian 
King the Imperial crown, and was met by a refusal, Bis- 
marck’s satisfaction was great. To him the acceptance 
would have been the degradation of the Prussian Crown. 
Above all he distrusted the spirit of the barricades, already 
shown in Berlin, which was behind the offer. The confeder- 
ation thus formed might have lasted, but it would not have 
been as secure as when it had been built up with “blood and 
iron.” Thus it happened that his Toryism came to be con- 
sidered as being of the rabid kind. He was cordially hated 
for it by all Liberal leaders, and when he went so far as to 
defend the convention of Olmiitz he was put down as the 
friend of Austria, and as a traitor to Prussia. The truth is, 
Bismarck saw in Austria the representative of Conservatism 
and the opponent of democracy, and, besides, Prussia’s time 
had not yet come. More of a royalist even than the King 
dared to be, Bismarck was also distrusted by the friends of 
the Crown as an extremist. When a list from which to se- 
lect ministers was presented to the King, he is said to have 
written opposite Bismarck’s name, “Only to be employed 
when the bayonet governs unrestricted.” 

It was only later when the King, driven almost to dis- 
traction by internal dissensions, was contemplating abdica- 
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tion, in fact, had it prepared, because he could not secure 
a ministry that would act in the face of opposing parlia- 
mentary decisions, that Bismarck offered his services. The 
King at once accepted and put away the idea of abdication. 
Then began the hard struggle between parliament and min- 
ister which resulted in a triumph for the latter. 

Being such an enthusiastic and constant supporter of the 
position of royalty, it is but natural that Bismarck ‘should 
have held the closest personal relation with his sovereign. 
It was William I. whom Bismarck considered as distinctively 
his master. Their opinions did not always coincide. It 
took, sometimes, all Bismarck’s power of persuasion and all 
his logic to win over his sovereign, but the Emperor was 
singularly open to conviction for a man of such will power. 
Still he and his minister often had conflicts—sharp and 
hard. For example, when the new German Empire came 
into being at Versailles there was a lengthy dispute over 
the name to be adopted. Should it be “German Emperor” 
or “Emperor of Germany?” The King finally declared em- 
phatically that it should be as he wished it or not at all, but 
Bismarck evaded the whole question by persuading the 
Grand Duke of Baden, who was first of the princes present, 
to raise the cheer for the “Emperor William” after the read- 
ing of the proclamation. As a result, the Emperor was 
highly offended and refused to recognize Bismarck when he 
descended from the dais on which he had been proclaimed. 
In fact, it was no easy matter to persuade William to be 
Emperor at all. He possessed a desire to have the superi- 
ority of the Prussian Crown recognized and the idea of 
Emperor was repugnant to him. “What have I to do with 
the fancy-ball Major?” he said, when approached about the 
matter. But Bismarck contended that the assumption of 
the Imperial title was necessary after the extension of the 
confederation, and that there was great power even in the 
word “Emperor.” Bismarck objected also to the title of 
King of the Germans, as suggested by the Crown Prince, on 
the ground of the co-existence of so many kings throughout 
Germany. These would never renounce the title of their 
own accord, and it was inexpedient to use force to make 
them do so. 

In his intercourse with the Emperor, Bismarck constantly 
met with intrigues against him on the part of members of 
the royal house and others high in diplomatic circles. He 
speaks contemptuously, but at the same time complainingly, 
of “petticoat influence,” and, later, in speaking of the “Cult- 
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ur-kampf,” he says he always mistrusted “politicians in 
long skirts, whether feminine or ecclesiastic.” And he de- 
clared that a great part of his ill-health was due to the in- 
trigues of the Empress. In fact, he does not appear to have 
been a very great favorite in the royal household. It is no 
wonder that, crossed as constantly as he was by outside in 
fluences, he should have become bitter and sarcastic in some 
of his sayings, but the great wonder is that a man, conscious 
as he was, of being the central figure in modern German 
politics, should have submitted at all to having another 
claim the fruits of his labor. Occasionally he speaks of the 
Emperor in a tone tinged with bitterness. Once, in con- 
trasting the old Emperor with the Crown Prince, he com- 
mended the latter because he did not say, “I have won the 
batile, I have conducted the campaign,” but rather, “I know 
that I am not capable of doing it; the Chief of my general 
staff has done it, and he therefore deserves his rewards.” 
He then goes on to say: “The Most Gracious thinks differ- 
ently. He also cannot tell exactly an untruth, but he will 
have it that he has done everything himself; he likes to be 
in the foreground; he loves posing and the appearance of 
authority.” Evidently the “petticoat influence” was quite 
annoying just then. 

The one person of all others who troubled him for awhile 
was the wife of the Emperor Frederick—“The English 
woman.” She was persistent; she was voluble; and she 
was English through and through. Her heart was set on 
the marriage of the Princess Victoria to “the Battenberger.” 
Bismarck fought the proposal and was seconded by the Em- 
peror, but the latter was weak—never strong, he was now 
near the end. Thoroughly German, Bismarck had no pa- 
tience with the new Empress and her English ideas and 
English ways. Through her he saw opened an avenue for 
foreign influence—a diversion from good old German policy. 
But at least it would only come about over his protest and 
in spite of his efforts. Even the Empress did not wish to be 
rid of him. “I will not be a mere cloak for the follies of other 
people. If it were still the old Emperor with whom I was 
called upon to blunder along in this way—but to allow my- 
self to be made use of by this English woman, for her whims, 
for foreign interests, with danger and detriment to our- 
selves.” 

In such times of vexation Bismarck would speak of his 
old master. To him William was “a trustworthy comrade, 
who would not leave one in the lurch.” He readily admits 
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that the old Emperor often made life a burden to him, “but 
that was not done through ill will, but through misunder- 
standings and insufficient knowledge of the matter in hand. 
When anything of importance was going on, he usually be- 
gan by taking the wrong road, but in the end he always al- 
lowed himself to be put straight again.” 

Between Frederick and the Chancellor there were wider 
divergences in ideas and methods. Bismarck mentions with 
a kind of horror that Frederick, at one time, while Crown 
Prince, had some idea of ruling by majorities. When, how- 
ever, it became apparent that William I. would not live 
much longer Frederick called Bismarck to him and asked 
him to remain in office, which was assented to on two con- 
ditions: “No parliamentary government and no foreign influ- 
ence in politics.” To these the Prince heartily assented. 
In spite of earlier misunderstandings, Frederick was too 
clearsighted not to know what it meant to have such a 
minister at the head of the Government; besides he was 
never physically strong enough to take an important part in 
politics. 

Concerning the present Emperor, Bismarck’s opinion un- 
derwent a decided change. There can be no doubt but that 
before he became Emperor, the young William had no little 
reverence for the great Chancellor. Once, while he was 
Crown Prince, William proposed a toast to this effect: “The 
Empire is like an army corps that has lost its commander- 
in-chief in the field, while the officer who stands next to him 
in rank lies severely wounded. At this critical moment 
forty-six million loyal German hearts turn with solicitude 
and hope toward the standard and the standard-bearer, in 
whom all their expectations are centered. The standard- 
bearer is our illustrious Prince, our great Chancellor. Let 
him lead us. We will follow him. Long may he live!” 
Surely this promised enough subordination on the part of 
the young man and warranted Busch’s congratulating his 
master on having “A docile and grateful pupil.” On his 
part Bismarck did not hesitate to praise the young man on 
account of his courage, understanding and independence of 
Court influence, even going so far as to excuse some little 
extravagant expression in the young Emperor’s proclama- 
tion by saying it was the vivacity of youth and, concluding: 
“Better too much than too little fire.” But when the young 
man’s independence led him to intimate plainly more than 
once that he could dispense with Bismarck’s services his 
courage and understanding became self-confidence and con- 
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ceit. According to the Chancellor, the press and the Royal 
household were to blame for ruining the Emperor by their 
flattery; his inexperience could only lead to disorder and 
confusion. In bitterness the old man says that he is con- 
tinually watched by spies and he is in great distress as to 
how to save his precious papers. He fears the Emperor 
will seize them—and he plans how, when he gets them away 
some of them shall go to the press—especially some letters 
from his old master, presumably by way of contrast with 
his treatment by his young master. What will they think 
of his retirement in Russia, “whose Emperor is guided by 
my wishes in what he does and in what he refrains from 
doing?” But “my retirement is certain. I cannot tack on 
as a tail to my career the failures of arbitrary and inexperi- 
enced self-conceit for which I should be responsible.” Be- 
fore roughly judging Bismarck for his conduct after retire- 
ment, we must remember that he was old and that he had 
come to consider his position as fixed, and that, in the rash- 
ness of the Emperor, he saw certain destruction. The result 
could not have been otherwise; the arbitrary Chancellor, 
long used to having his advice regarded, and the self-willed 
young ruler were bound to clash. It is to the credit of both 
that friendly relations were later re-established. 

The dream of Stein had been a united “fatherland,” and 
this was also the end toward which Rismarck constantly 
worked. We have seen how he distrusted the popular 
movement toward unity and how he put forth all his strength 
to thwart the efforts of the Liberal party in 1848. He did 
so because he thought that the effort was not made in the 
right manner. United Germany as an ideal was all right 
for theorists to talk about, but theories would never accomp- 
lish it. Orators and parliaments would never settle the 
question. The two principles that Bismarck acted on in 
working out German unity were that the movement for 
unity should be princely and not popular, and that it must 
be attained under and by the aid of the hegemony of Prus- 
sia. We have already seen how it was Bismarck’s desire 
to uphold the prestige and honor of the Prussian crown that 
caused him to rejoice when the King refused the imperial 
crown in April, 1849. It was his distrust of democratic 
movements that caused him to take his position in the Er- 
furst Parliament as a consistent and dogged opponent of all 
the enthusiastic outbursts over nationality, and made him 
“the most contemptuous scorner of Parliamentary majori- 
ties.” In early days he had turned toward Austria as the 
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representative of absolutism and looked in that direction 
for a check against the rising streams of democracy. And in 
consequence he was the most heartily-hated man in Prus- 
sia. He was misunderstood, and it is not just to say that 
he was the friend of Austria against German unity. In 
Austria he recognized a principle dear to him, and he fixed 
his eyes in that direction until he should see it in Prussia 
also. 

Besides, if Bismarck ever had very strong leanings toward 
Austria, they were effectually cured during his stay as Prus- 
sian representative at Frankfort. The policy of Austria 
was so apparent and the situation of Prussia so humiliating 
to his pride that henceforth he was a Prussian, first, last 
and always. From the moment the true situation appeared 
to him at Frankfort he was Austria’s opponent and he was 
not careful always to conceal his hostility. After his ap- 
pointment as minister and in the midst of a severe parliamen- 
tary conflict, Bismarck rapidly realized that sooner or later 
Prussia would have to settle accounts with Austria on the 
field of battle. The beginning of this most important con- 
flict between the two powers was the “diplomatic campaign” 
concerning Schleswig-Holstein. The settlement of this in- 
tricate and difficult question in a manner so satisfactorily to 
Prussian interests was the diplomatic triumph of which Bis- 
marck was most proud. In the very beginning Bismarck’s 
policy in regard to the affair was, as usual, contrary to 
popular sentiment on the matter. The issues at stake in this 
matter are too well known to need extended comment here, 
but their outline is necessary to an understanding of Bis- 
marck’s position. 

The duchies of Schleswig-Holstein were united to Den- 
mark through their dukes having become kings of Denmark. 
Thus the union was not real but personal, nor could it ever 
be real since the two duchies could never be separated, and 
Holstein belonged to the German Confederation, which 
would never consent to its incorporation in the Danish king- 
dom. It was early seen that the duchies were likely to be 
separated from Denmark through the fact that the ruling 
dynasty was about to become extinct and the succession 
would pass to the Gliicksburg branch of the family. This 
would have been simple enough if it had not been for the 
fact that this branch of the Royal house derived its claim 
through the female line and the duchies were governed by 
the Salic law. Thus Schleswig-Holstein would go to the Au- 
gustenburg line. In 1852, at the London conference, Prus- 
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sia and Austria signed an agreement to recognize the claims 
of the Gliicksburg line over the duchies and to set aside 
the claims of the younger line. This agreement was never 
ratified by the confederation or the duchies, and had only 
been signed on the condition that Denmark should never in- 
corporate Schleswig-Holstein. 

In 1863, Frederick VII. of Denmark was taking active 
steps for the incorporation of Schleswig in violation of the 
treaty—in fact, a new constitution had already been 
adopted to that effect—when the matter became doubly com- 
plicated through his death. This brought up the whole 
question of the succession. When Frederick had proclaimed 
the incorporation of Schleswig-Holstein the German Federal 
Diet at once voted to send troops into Holstein, and on Fred- 
erick’s death, as the Confederation had not recognized the 
agreement of Prussia and Austria, Frederick of Augusten- 
burg was recognized as Duke, to the exclusion of Christian 
of Denmark, who had succeeded Frederick VII. Bismarck 
determined to be governed by the treaty of 1852, and by 
force of circumstances no other course was left open to Aus- 
tria but to join Prussia in a war against the Danes, who ac- 
cepted battle rather than give up the incorporation of Schles- 
wig. The result of the war was that the duchies were en- 
tirely given up by Denmark and placed under the joint sov- 
ereignty of Austria and Prussia, together with the duchy of 
Lauenburg. This scheme of management was not a success. 
Austria wished to give Prussia full control and to take com- 
pensation in Silesia, but the offer was emphatically rejected. 
An agreement was finally reached at the convention of Gas- 
tein in 1865, by which the administration was divided, Prus- 
sia buying out Austria’s interests in Lauenburg and taking 
control of Schleswig, while Austria took the administration 
of Holstein. 

Here was Bismarck’s cause for war ready at hand. It may 
not be true that this arrangement was made for the express 
purpose of bringing on war, but it served the purpose just 
the same. Either party might have stirred up sufficient 
cause at almost any time, and Prussia could not neglect so 
good an opportunity. She accused Austria of encouraging 
the Augustenburg prince, and when, in 1866, Austria pre- 
sented the question to the Diet, Prussia at once claimed 
that the treaty of Gastein was broken and sent troops into 
Holstein. Austria in turn secured the passage of a motion 
in the Diet for the mobilization of troops against Prussia for 
breach of the peace. Prussia, on her side, used the oppor- 
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tunity to declare the confederation dissolved by the attempt 
to levy war on a member of the union. All the world knows 
the result. Austria, with the South German and many 
North German States, went down before the army of Prussia 
that had been perfected by William and Bismarck in spite 
of parliaments. Sadowa settled the Schleswig-Holstein 
question just as Prussia would have had it. Austria gave 
up all her interests in the duchies and they were united to 
Prussia. The old union was dissolved and the North Ger. 
man Confederation set up with Prussia at its head. This 
was the first distinct step that Bismarck had made toward 
his ideal. In part of Germany at least the idea of nation- 
ality was satisfied and Prussia had by a single campaign 
taken her place among nations. Bismarck says that before 
1866 Prussia could only be called a great power by courtesy, 
and it took an active imagination to do so at all, but from 
this time the new Germany goes forward with giant strides. 

This is a bare outline of what was accomplished, but the 
path that led to these results was long and tortuous. Bis- 
marck entered upon the consideration of the question with 
the feeling that “the pursuit of the phantom of popularity 
in Germany, which we have been carrying on for the last 
forty years, has cost us our position in Europe; and we shall 
not win this back again by allowing ourselves to be carried 
away by the stream in the persuasion that we are directing 
its course, but only by standing firmly upon our legs and 
being first of all a Great Power, and German Federal State 
afterward.” 

As has been said, the popular course, which Prussia might 
have adopted in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, would have 
led her to recognize the Augustenburg line. If the Govern- 
ment had adopted this policy it would have produced a furor 
of enthusiasm, for it is not hard for one to see toward which 
side German public opinion leaned. Such a course would 
have been extremely popular at home, but, as Professor Mun- 
roe Smith points out, it would have resulted in arraying 
Europe against Prussia. Besides, it would have been an 
alliance with the revolutionary elements of Germany, a thing 
Bismarck could never have tolerated. It was masterly skill 
that enabled him to see that by taking the unpopular cause, 
as he did, that he not only kept the Prussians within what 
all had to acknowledge were legal bounds, but at the same 
time he created a situation that could have but one result— 
conflict with Austria; which, if successful, would throw the 
duchies into the hands of Prussia. In fact, from Bismarck’s 
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own account, it appears that the idea of annexation was al- 
ways present with him. When Bismarck, immediately after 
the death of Frederick VIL., intimated the possibility of such 
4 course, the King thought he had taken “a drop too much,” 
while the Crown Prince raised his hands in holy horror at 
such an idea. Still Bismarck sternly insisted that he was 
neither drunk nor insane. He reminded the King of how 
his immediate predecessors had added territory to the State; 
how the Rhine province, Poland, Silesia, Pomerania and 
Magdeburg were all the work of his ancestors in recent 
years; and he tried to encouragé the King to do likewise. 
To all such the King would only say: “I have no right to 
Holstein.” After Gastein and the acquisition of Lauenburg, 
Bismarck says he saw a psychological change in William— 
“he developed a taste for conquest.” It is certain that in 
the beginning the King was held back from an aggressive 
policy through Court influences and to some extent through 
fear of public sentiment. The greatest difficulty which Bis- 
marck found in his management of the King was the fact 
that William always, in theory at least, had to have the 
semblance of right on his side. He had to be convinced 
that he was the aggrieved before he would act. Bismarck 
was therefore always careful to have ready a grievance by 
which to move His Majesty. 

On one occasion the King, in discussing Bismarck’s policy, 
said: “I can perfectly well see where all this will end. Over 
there, in front of the Opera House, under my windows, they 
will cut off your head, and mine a little while afterward.” 
The minister replied that it would not be a bad end; for his 
part he could not die more honorably than fighting for his 
King, and it behooved His Majesty to see that it made no 
difference as to the place of his death—whether scaffold or 
battlefield—so he died fighting for his rights as a king and a 
monarch. If the King must die let it not be like Louis X VL, 
but like Charles I., who did not hesitate to defend his prin- 
ciples to the very last. Such speeches were not without 
effect on William, for, as Bismarck says, ,he was a typical 
Prussian officer who dreaded criticism of a superior more 
than death when acting on his own responsibility, but who 
would hold a position assigned him till the last breath had 
fled. When Bismarck had succeeded in arousing this feeling 
in the King, his task grew easier. William felt that his 
position, his duty, and the Fatherland all called on him 
for firmness. He had been given, as it now appeared to 
him, a difficult and dangerous post, but the King was a sol- 
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died first of all and his military honor would tolerate no 
wavering. 

Passing over the work of the North German Bund the 
next most important diplomatic contest that engaged Bis- 
marck was that with Napoleon. It would be a mere waste 
of time to tell the conditions leading up to the Franco-Prus- 
sian war or to discuss the war or manner in which it termi- 
nated. What attracts us is Bismarck’s attitude just prior 
and just after the conflict. In regard to the candidacy of 
Leopold for the Spanish throne, Bismarck says that the satis- 
faction he would have secured out of an acceptance by the 
Prince would have come from economic causes. Politically, 
Spain would not aid Prussia greatly, but from a commercial 
standpoint, a royal house friendly to Germany would have 
been of great advantage. Bismarck did not believe in case 
of war between Germany and France—which he foresaw 
must surely come—with even a friendly reigning house in 
Spain, that that country could be of much service to Ger- 
many. To the Duke of Gramont’s charge that he was not 
averse to the Spanish proposition, Bismarck says he sees 
no reason to contradict it, for he saw no harm to Germany 
in the affair, even though the direct benefit might be small, 
and he, moreover, believed that the Prince of Hohenzollern 
would make a capable and satisfactory ruler for Spain. The 
matter of French intervention was at the outset purely a 
matter between France and Spain, in which Prussia was 
not interested. From Bismarck’s point of view it only be- 
came a Prussian matter on account of the fact that France 
was seeking a quarrel against her neighbor. In the matter 
of the succession France thought she had found a casus belli 
which did not in any way touch the German national senti- 
ment. Napoleon knew that he might expect an outburst if 
he appeared to be hindering the growth of nationality, but 
in a mere dynastic question like this it was thought that 
France might with impunity give offense to the Prussian 
Government without arousing the latent enthusiasm for the 
Fatherland. Memories of the old disunion of Germany in 
the face of the great Napoleon filled the mind of the Em- 
peror. Besides so badly miscalculating the new feeling in 
Germany, he deceived himself as to the comparative strength 
of the armies of the two countries. When the German na- 
tion rose as one and the Prussian army drew its lines closer 
around Sedan it was a rude awakening for Napoleon. In 
truth, the offense was by Spain and not on the part of Prus- 
sia, which was only so unfortunate as to have one of her 
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Princes called to the Spanish throne. Even then it was 
nothing but a personal question between the King and the 
Prince, but in it all France chose to see a cause of offense 
sufficient for war. 

This was Bismarck’s view of the matter, and there can be 
no possible doubt but that he early foresaw the coming 
battle, and it would be attributing too much to him to even 
insinuate that he attempted to check the course of events. 
As is well known, the exact opposite is true. When he 
learned that Leopold had withdrawn his candidature he felt 
that France having won her point would go no further, and 
the depression he felt led him to determine at once to re- 
sign. Prussia “had got a slap in the face from France,” 
and if she resented it, would be classed as a seeker after a 
quarrel. To him this was unbearable, and in the depths 
of their woe, he and Roon and Moltke discussed the degra- 
dation to which they thought Prussia had been subjected. 
Then came the telegram from the King, which Bismarck read 
to his companions, and, he says, that while he read it, Moltke 
seemed actually to become old and infirm at the thought 
that the King would submit to the insulting demands of 
the French. After asking Moltke if, in event of war with 
France, Prussia might hope for victory, and receiving an af- 
firmative answer Bismarck took the dispatch and cut it 
down from about 200 words to about 20. “It was Abeken’s 
telegram, yet something different—shorter, more determined, 
less dubious.” Bismarck, time after time, reiterates his 
claim that he added nothing to the message—that he 
changed not a word—only condensed it. But he also says 
that when he read the revised form to his companions that 
Moltke became young again. “He had got his war,” and 
said, “Now it has a different ring; it sounded before like a 
parley; now it is like a flourish in answer to a challenge;” 
and Bismarck very naively remarks that “the French took 
it excessively ill,” as though that were to be wondered at and 
as if he had not intended for it to “have the effect of a red 
rag upon the Gallic bull.” 

On an occasion before Bismarck was called into the min- 
istry, the Frenchman Moustier had dared make to him the 
menacing remark: “The line of policy you are on will take 
you to Jena,” and Bismarck had quickly retorted, “Why 
not to Leipsic or Rossbach?” It was this same line of policy 
that did lead to Sedan. It may be said to have had its 
origin when Bismarck as a boy was exasperated because 
France possessed Strasburg. Very early in the struggle it 
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was announced by the Prussians that they would not be 
satisfied if the war should issue in nothing more than the 
fall of Napoleon. That certainly looked ominous for France 
in case she were defeated, but Alsace and Lorraine were not 
yet mentioned. The matter that caused Bismarck most un- 
easiness while at Versailles was the fear that the campaign 
would not be ended and peace made on Prussia’s own terms 
before the neutral powers should interfere. He favored 
now, just as he had done at the close of the war with Aus- 
tria, a speedy peace. He foresaw then Napoleonic interfer- 
ence, and now he feared that if other countries did interfere 
Prussia would not be allowed to dictate terms of settlement. 
Here also again, as on the previous occasion, he had to meet 
the opposition of nearly all the military leaders. In the 
ease of the war with Austria he also had to overcome the 
King’s very strong desire for a continuation of the triumph- 
ant campaign and only won his point by enlisting the Crown 
Prince on his side and by threatening to resign. 

More varied, arduous or continuous labor was never per- 
formed by any man, than was carried on by Bismarck dur- 
ing this campaign against France. During the whole he 
was “the central figure of the whole civilized European 
world.” Working indefatigably himself he kept others in 
the same strain—and all this in the face of the bitterest 
jealousy. In the former campaign the military leaders had 
complained of his interference in affairs not his own, and 
when his advice was acted on in several cases and proved 
successful, it did not tend to restore good feeling. In the 
French war the army officers were determined that he should 
not interfere again and were deeply chagrined because the 
King would not exclude Bismarck from the councils. Some- 
times when a slight success was won before Paris, the King 
himself would send to inform his minister, knowing the of- 
ficers would never do so. But he could put up with jealous- 
ies, for out of it all he was fashioning the new Germany— 
the Germany of “blood and iron”—the Germany of to-day. 
As far as there can be such a thing as a creator of a State, 
Bismarck made Germany, and for a long time Bismarck was 
Germany in many senses. In spite of petty antagonisms 
and often bitter opposition Bismarck placed on Prussia the 
stamp of a great power at last, and around Prussia he 
grouped—their jealousies left behind—the smaller German 
States, both North and South, in one Federal Union. 

The internal policy of Germany under Bismarck after the 
establishment of the Empire is known and read of all men. 
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It is not necessary to enter into a discussion of the so-called 
“Culturkampf,” nor of Bismarck’s rupture with the Conser- 
vatives. It would also be worse than useless to describe at 
length his economic or financial views, for they, too, are pub- 
lic property. The result of his home policy is seen in the 
Germany of to-day—consolidated and strong—backed by a 
powerful army which had been the occasion of Bismarck’s 
being called to office and which it was always his pleasure 
to foster. Judged by results we may deny to Bismarck all 
the qualities of a great statesman, since his internal policy 
has not always been successful—sometimes it is even ques- 
tionable. But in one field he was at home; he was past 
master in diplomacy. Schooled at Frankfort and at St. Pe- 
tersburg, where, he says, he learned to say nothing in a 
great many words, his foreign policy after the Franco-Prus- 
sian war was brilliant and masterly. Bismarck had won 
what he desired—Prussian leadership of German unity—and 
now he wished to be let alone. He saw on either hand 
powers that had been humbled by Prussia, and his object 
was to prevent their union to take revenge. He saw well 
enough that an alliance with France was out of the question 
and he very naturally looked to an alliance with Russia. As 
he himself said late in life: “With France we shall nevet 
have peace; with Russia never the necessity for war, unless 
Liberal stupidities or dynastic blunders falsify the situa- 
tion.” But the Russian alliance became less and less prob- 
able, especially after Bismarck’s answer to Russia’s demand 
as to her policy in event of war between Austria and Rus- 
sia. It is true, however, that Bismarck’s original idea of a 
triple alliance embraced the three neighboring Emperors, 
with the possibility of Italy. When the alliance with Rus- 
sia became impracticable,. Prussia turned still further to 
Austria and, with the later addition of Italy, the present 
Triple Alliance was the result. 

Whatever contrariety of opinion may exist concerning Bis- 

marck’s personal character as manifested in the political 
methods by which he furthered his aims, there can be no 
question but that the end in view was always the same, and 
that he consistently kept his eye fixed on it. He has been 
accused of deception and fraud; of lying and brutality; of 
forcing needless war and unnecessary shedding of blood; of 
being an exponent of the doctrine of corruption and of trad- 
ing principle for momentary success in parliamentary con- 
tests, but the results of his life and work speak for them- 
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selves and it is these results that will largely shape the 
judgment of posterity in regard to the first Chancellor of 
United Germany. Friend and foe can both join without 
prejudice in saying of Bismarck, as the illustrious Frederick 
said of the Great Elector: “This man did great things.” 





RED ROCK. 
By Hon. R. T. W. Duke, Jr. 


1. Red Rock, a Chronicle of Reconstruction. By Thomas Nel- 
son Page. Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York: 1899. 


N the annals of history can seldom be found as horrible 
and infamous a chapter as that which would describe 
the “reconstruction” period in the South after the close of 
what has been styled the “Rebellion.” Much has been said 
of the great magnanimity of the conquerors to the con- 
quered in that unhappy struggle, but the historian has care- 
fully veiled or ingeniously hurried over the five or ten years 
which followed the surrender of General Lee’s fragment of 
an army. No army of Huns or Tartars ever inflicted upon 
a brave people more shameless and humiliating treatment 
than the politicians of the triumphant party then inflicted 
upon the Southern States. It is true the army, the soldiers, 
headed by their great Captain, Grant, extended to their 
former foes the courtesy and kindness which the brave ever 
tender to the brave, and had the settlement of the political 
affairs of the nation been left to the soldiers on each side no 
such damning record would ever have been written. 

War had stripped the South of its best blood and treasure. 
The cradle and the grave had been robbed to fill the ranks 
of its fighting force. Its property had been practically de- 
stroyed, and it lay a great chaotic ruin, helplessly out- 
stretched, awaiting in silence the sentence of doom. No 
gallows, it is true, claimed a holocaust of victims, though 
poor Wirz paid the penalty of an unjust verdict, and died 
in consequence of the refusal to exchange prisoners. An- 
dersonville, with its horrors, lies not at his door. The pris- 
oners received the same food the Confederate soldier re- 
ceived, and had a proper system of exchange been estab- 
lished, as the Southern Government wished, Andersonville 
would never have existed. No prison opened its doors save 
to a few eminent heroic men, who paid the penalty of great- 
ness and vicariously suffered for the Confederacy. Gyves 
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were placed on the helpless limbs of a poor, sick, weak, old 
man, no more worthy of them than the humblest citizen of 
the Southern Confederacy. But these things could have been 
forgotten—nay, forgivent—as incidents to the turbulent 
period always following the footsteps of civil war. But the 
cool, deliberate, devilish maliciousness of the reconstruction 
laws and their enforcement must stand at the bar of impar- 
tial history, along with Spanish cruelty in the Netherlands, 
surpassing them in malignity, for the one was in war and 
against aliens, whilst the other was in peace and against 
brethren of a once united household. Every intelligent man 
in the Southern States who had held office prior to the war 
was disenfranchised. Poor, ignorant creatures, slaves but 
yesterday, voted at the polls, held offices of whose very 
names and duties they were ignorant, and a horde of miser- 
able wretches alien in feeling, principle and honor, came 
down to rob and plunder and defile the land, the trail of 
whose presence has not yet been entirely obliterated, for cor- 
ruption leaves behind it far more than memories. 

The story of this awful period in the Southern States is 
one from which the historian might well ask to be excused, 
but truth is truth. Actualities in the life of a people, no 
matter how painful, should be ever presented, for only by 
realizing the iniquities into which party spirit may lead 
parties can party hatred and party wickedness be checked. 

The record of this period has never yet been fairly written 
except in that brief but superb book by Gen. “Dick” Taylor, 
“Destruction and Reconstruction,” whose Junius-like sen- 
tences and magnificent, scornful rhetoric will preserve it as 
a masterpiece. But in this book the limited space in which 
the whole subject-matter is treated makes the story but a 
brief, very brief, sketch in outline. The general reader, any- 
way, seldom troubles himself with the painful periods of 
history. He gets his history from the source which mingles 
most amusement with the recital of facts, and the historical 
novel is often the only means of conveying historical truth 
to the masses. It becomes, therefore, the duty of the author 
who would sugar-coat the bitter dose of history with ro- 
mance to come to his task in all seriousness. He should 
make his puppets dance in the calcium light of truth wher- 
ever truth is required, and he should be as fearless and as 
sincere as though Clio held his pen and guided his thought. 
He has the right, of course, to “accentuate his lights and 
shadows,” as the artists say, and to a certain extent to exag- 
gerate, but he should never allow either light to dazzle or 
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shadow to obscure the great main facts. It requires a mas- 
ter to unite not only fiction but history impartially. 

Macauley was a partisan no less than Scott. The one 
never did justice to a Tory; the other was never really fair to 
a Whig; but the romancer, on the whole, is to-day a truer 
historian than the essayist, and as between the two it would 
be safer to trust the latter. ’ 

No historian has yet arisen in the South. Material for 
history has been poured forth in great abundance, but there 
has not yet come the winnower of the grain from the chaff, 
who will give to future ages the fair, impartial picture of the 
last four decades of the United States. We are too near the 
stirring activities of the times to hope for this. But in fic- 
tion, generally the camp follower of history, there has arisen 
a host. Times and manners just ante-bellum, dum-bellum 
and post-bellum have not lacked the pen of ready writers, 
but of the latter class few have cared to grapple with the 
reconstruction period. Tourgee has attempted it, but la- 
mentably failed, having neither the necessary sympathy nor 
adequate information to be just. He saw the horrors, but 
saw mainly the kindred horror of the vain attempt to use 
unlawful force to check license and crime stalking under 
the guise of law. He wore colored glasses in more senses 
than one, and, lacking local knowledge and with a degree of 
prejudice which impaired his sense of justice, his books 
have been, as they should be, ephemeral, and have left no 
trace in the permanent literature of the time. But in Dr. 
Page’s “Red Rock” there has been at last written a work 
whose sincerity and truthfulness, coupled with its literary 
charm, make an epoch in Southern fiction. A Northern 
critic has compared it to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The com- 
parison is unjust in more ways than one, but without at- 
tempting to draw comparisons we believe it safe to say that 
had Page’s book been written during the days of reconstruc- 
tion it would have attracted as widespread recognition as 
Mrs. Stowe’s book did in the time of slavery. In point of 
truthful presentation, naturalness, honesty of purpose and 
fidelity to local color and conditions Dr. Page’s book is far 
superior to “Uncle Tom.” 

It may lack the “schoolmarm’s” precision in its arrange- 
ment of sentences, but even im literary finish it need not fear 
comparison. Mrs. Stowe’s negro is as far removed from the 
true Southern negro as Page’s is faithful. Nor need we be 
surprised at this. No one ever could know the negro serv- 
ant who was not a native of the South. The Southern boy 
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was raised with the negro. His earliest and best beloved 
nurse, the old-time mammy, was the guardian of his infancy; 
nor was her pride and love ever separated from her “chile.” 
As he grew up his future body servant was his companion 
and playmate, and every small darkey on the place was his 
associate. The cabin was his favorite refuge too often from 
maternal wrath, and “corn pone and potlicker” often spoiled 
the appetite for the delicate dishes of the great house table. 
He watched the “plant bed” burned and sowed, the plants 
drawn and every detail of a tobacco crop in the more North- 
ern States were familiar to him as cotton was to the more 
Southern youngster. The harvest field knew him and the 
echo of the harvest songs—alas! forever silent now—were 
sweeter than any other music, whilst corn-shucking, coon 
and ’possum hunting made more than “attic” nights. His 
maturer years found him surrounded by the friends of child- 
hood, and if there was—as, indeed, there always was—a de- 
gree less of familiarity, “young master” was still surrounded 
with the friends and companions of his youth. It took then, 
as it takes now, one thus raised to know the negro, for there 
exists no subtler character under heaven. In power of 
shrewd concealment of thought, in affected stupidity, in ap- 
parent artlessness hiding the most consummate art, in dumb 
sullenness, no race equals the negro race. The stranger— 
the foreigner—may live with them for years, and know no 
more of their inner consciousness than he knew in the first 
week. They do not wear their hearts upon their sleeves to 
the sojourner, and yet to the Southern boy and man they 
are as transparent, as free and as open as light. 

Dr. Page was born and reared upon an old Virginia farm. 
He was “quality” from his birth—“‘borned a genelm’n,” as 
the darkeys would say—and no Southerner was as familiar 
with the negro as the born aristocrat. He could afford to 
be familiar with his lowly friends. They respected and 
revered him in his cradle. “The divinity that doth hedge a 
king” kept ever a charmed circle around him, and though 
he played and fought with and was often soundly thrashed 
by his dusky playmates, familiarity never bred contempt. 
To him they looked up with almost idolatrous veneration, 
and at his beck and call came and went, serving and loving 
him for very love’s sake. They revealed to him depths of 
feeling no “po’ white trash” ever saw, and the unwritten 
volume of their humble lives became a very picture to the 
soul capable of understanding it. Then no one took the 
same pains to understand the negro as the Southern aristo- 
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crat. The servant was never his slave. He was his vassal, 
his retainer, a very portion of his pride and as necessary to 
his dignity as his broad acres or his straggling, much “be- 
porched” “mansion.” He could unbend to his humble 
friend. He could be confidential—give and take confi- 
dences—and if he did catch a somewhat doubtful accent and 
a sad degree of neglect in the use of the letter “R,” he 
learned from his black retainer lessons of reverence and 
faithfulness worth far more than Lindley Murray’s most 
finished sentences or Boston’s purest intonation. 

No wonder, then, that Page’s negroes are so wonderfully 
drawn, so lifelike! They are not merely evolved out of a 
creative brain. They are photographs, and we are almost 
tempted to say that their language is but the repetition of a 
phonograph. And in saying this we do not detract one whit 
from the artistic talent of the author. To grasp the light 
and shadow of such lives, to reproduce the quaint accent and 
form of speech so marvelously, is the work of no small 
genius. No such sympathetic, truthful pictures of the Vir- 
ginia negro of old days has ever been drawn, and drawn 
with them is the pathos and humor and slyness of this most 
pathetic, humorous and sly race. The negro characters in 
“Red Rock” are, if anything, drawn with a clearer line than 
in any of Page’s shorter stories. They fit into their sur- 
roundings as naturally as possible, and the conduct of the 
newly enfranchised blacks in the woeful reconstruction days 
has never been better described. The lofty scorn of many of 
the freedmen and freedwomen for their liberators, their sus- 
picion and credulity, the villiany of the few and the fidelity 
of the many to their old masters, are depicted with rare 
faithfulness. Dr. Page’s negroes are drawn with a clearer 
pencil than his white characters, and yet his female charac- 
ters are worthy of no adverse criticism. 

The Southern girl and woman of the sixties and seventies 
is hard to depict, without laying the author liable to the 
charge of exaggeration. Purity and-pride, gentleness and 
unflinching courage, innocence.and coquetry, mingled so in 
her nature, she was a being of continuous contradiction, and 
yet as faithful to high aims and lofty ideas as the sun is to 
its annual course. She endured privation and want and 
sorrow and suffering as the martyr endured the stake. 
Around her fell everything dear to her soul. She saw the 
ruin not only of fortune, but of the very structure and 
framework of a society she was taught to believe impreg- 
nable. She saw blood flow—the blood of her best beloved. 

11 
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She saw the flames consume ancestral residences and heir- 
looms.. She, who never knew what toil meant, disdained 
not the most menial and most laborious tasks when they 
came. And yet the beauty and sweetness of her character 
bloomed out amidst desolation, like the arbutus blooms in 
the shadow of the forest whilst the March winds are yet 
cold. No wonder Southern men took heart and rallied and 
began to build up the waste places and rehabilitate the 
States. With such examples helots would have become 
heroes. And these women Page has drawn well. Some- 
times the lines are a little thin, the outline not clear, but the 
beauty of character, the freshness and purity and youthful 
daring, the lofty scorn and saeva indignatio which belonged 
to the race is all there, and Southerners recognize the very 
spirit and image of the women they knew. 

The plot of the book itself is not very original, and, indeed, 
not altogether absorbing, but there is enough of it to render 
the volume interesting and far above the commonplace. But 
the characters of the carpetbagger, of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau Provost, of the corrupt judge and scalawag are abso- 
lutely startling in their fidelity, and in no single instance 
exaggerated or overdrawn. The episode of “button cutting” 
brought back to us just such a similar scene. We well re- 
call the indignation of a tall, half-starved “rebel” when, on 
his first visit to the city after the surrender, a squad of Fed- 
eral soldiers surrounded him, and, under the orders of a lit- 
tle lieutenant, clipped the brass buttons of old Virginia from 
his ragged gray coat, the only coat he had. He stood wiih 
every muscle quivering, his fingers convulsively clasping 
and unclasping until the “brave” deed was done. Then he 
looked his despoilers coolly in the face and drawled, “Fust 
time you fellows ever got as close to a rebel’s buttons, I 
reckon. No wonder you wanted them as sufferneers.” And 
off he walked, his head in the air. The petty annoyances; 
the searches for arms. Our own soul yet quivers with recol- 
lection of the intense grief we suffered as the provost guard 
discovered and smashed to pieces the venerable horse pistol 
of our grandsire, our own dear treasure—we were then nigh 
unto twelve years old. It was a flint lock, the hammer was 
broken, the trigger guard gone. It was absolutely in- 
nocuous; but, oh! how dear to our souls. With it we had 
climbed into giant castles and rescued fair ladies. We had 
boarded the decks of pirate vessels and thrust it into the 
faces of innumerable Spanish buccaneers who howled for 
mercy. We had charged with Ringgold in Mexico and 
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with the Light Brigade at Balaclava and slain our thou- 
sands with it. We had earned apples and snacks innumer- 
able by allowing it to be handled by our playmates. We 
kept it hid from the vulgar gaze and touch of impious hands 
behind the long line of Rees’ Complete Encyclopedia in the 
library. But a file of blue-coated soldiers came, led by this 
same little lieutenant. A venerable carbine, the muzzle 
exploded and the stock loose, was found in the attic. The 
ancient horse pistol—it must have weighed three pounds— 
behind the books. Ominous frowns and direful threats suc- 
ceeded the discovery. The whole house was upturned, mat- 
tresses opened, pillows emptied, closets ransacked, but noth- 
ing else rewarded the search. Then solemnly the squad 
marched out of the house, and on the horse block the execu- 
tioner shattered with two successive blows carbine and 
horse pistol and broke a small boy’s heart—at least for six 
hours. An extra allowance of sorghum—our only “sweet- 
ening”’—at supper, could not soothe our sorrow, and we 
actually sobbed ourself into the deep, sweet, recuperative 
sleep of childhood that summer night. 

The whole conduct of Leech, the Provost, is again photo- 
graphic and phonographic, and here again Dr. Page had only 
to draw on his remembrance. The days of reconstruction 
found him just at the most impressionable age. He lived just 
near enough to the town to see a little and hear a great deal, 
and the iron entered into his soul. Fearlessly, honestly, truth- 
fully, with no unkind comment, with no bitterness of recol- 
lection, he has painted the ugly picture of foul wrong and 
horrible injustice. His people owe him no small meed of re- 
ward, for it took courage to tell the truth as he has told it. 
His audience—his paying audience—is from the section who 
would fain forget all the events he has recalled. But even 
from them no adverse criticism has yet come. Let us hope 
they realize that these things ought not to be forgotten in 
justice to the truth of history, and that they will see to it 
that no such wrong can ever again be perpetrated. Over the 
whole Union has dawned an era of good feeling and mutual 
kindliness between all sections, but let not the historian con- 
ceal aught or set anything down in malice— 


“Lest we forget; lest we forget.” 
We believe this book is destined to be placed amongst 


those that will live as parts of history. It evinces, apart 
from its merit, growth in power and self-reliance and grasp 
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of a subject. Many of Page’s friends—and enemies—pre- 
dicted that his best work was done. They instanced his 
“New Found River,” a distinct failure, as proof that he was 
only a writer of short stories on narrow lines. But his 
friends have been delighted and his enemies dismayed at 
the ability and strength of this book. He has tried again, 
succeeded, and, being in the very zenith of his intellectual 
age, we shall expect even better things. The South of old— 
not the old South—needs a delineator. The splendor and 
beauty and glory of her days must not remain in the dry 
lines of ordinary chronicler; must not be left to volumes of 
faint praise or of distinct vituperation and slander. 

The cruelty of slavery—not more cruel than the present 
slavery of mine and factory and city poverty—has had its 
evils painted in lurid colors. The good of the institution, 
the beauty of the relation of master and servant, the benefits 
innumerable it has brought to the descendants of a savage 
and brutal race, these things must be told. And the great- 
ness of the race of the masters slavery aided to make, the 
purity and gentleness of the wives and mothers and daugh- 
ters of these masters, must not be forgotten. That Wash- 
ington and Madison and Jefferson and Marshall and Monroe 
and Taylor and Scott and Harrison and Taney and Thomas 
and Farragut and Lee and Jackson and Davis and, aye, even 
Lincoln, were the descendants of slaveholders and, all but 
two, slaveholders themselves, must not be forgotten. What 
a field for description and poetry and romance? And Page 
has begun well. We look for more, and fear not that the 
chronicler will be unworthy of his theme. 

All this past is a dream now, it is true, but only the old 
men dream. The young men see visions, and far away and 
beyond the shadow of the dreams stern realities, beautiful 
in their very sternness, for truth is ever stern and ever beau- 
tiful, beckon and bid the brave to advance. And he who 
can render the glory of the past a living, breathing part of 
the present need never despair of the future. He is its 
prophet, and in part its creator, and can lay the foundation 
stones of a new temple whose glory can surpass the glory of 
the old. 





WILLIAM WATSON. 
By Edward A. Uffington Valentine. 


1. Collected Poems of William Watson. John Lane, London 
and New York: 1899. 


HE strong subjective character of popular criticism is 
often the despair, as it is sometimes the salvation of 
the poet. He, of all writers, is made to feel the in- 
convenience of the personal equation in literary judg- 
ments. Novelists contemplating their pecuniary rewards 
can, perhaps, afford to be philosophical regarding this mat- 
ter; but to the poet it is of prime importance, since, like the 
chameleon, his only portion is the light and air of fame. 
Where shall he look for the verdict that is absolute; that 
fixes his reputation? An institution in our midst, such as 
the French Academy, would have its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages. Being niched in a pantheon even so 
human as that of France would confer some outward and 
visible sign of rank. The poet might have, then, at all 
events, “a ribbon to stick in his coat.” As it is, the strug- 
gling singer of England, unless he be appointed poet laure- 
ate, has no means of knowing where he actually stands. 
There are always critics to blame and critics to condemn his 
work, so that his position frequently represents a nice bal- 
ance of the scales. 

An instance of this awkward state of things is found in 
the equivocal reputation of William Watson. Whether Mr. 
Watson belongs by right to the order of lesser twinklings 
or is a star of the first magnitude in the heavens of song is 
a question that not long ago agitated English journalism. 
Two leading London reviews, on the sanity of whose judg- 
ment the public had the greatest confidence, showed such 
widely divergent opinions concerning Mr. Watson’s powers 
that bewildered readers awoke with a start to a realization 
of the fallibility (or the prejudice) of these awful tripods. 
If criticism was then no more than the expression of likes 
and dislikes, anyone might be his own good critic to the 
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saving of his farthings, was the not unreasonable conclusion 
that suggested itself. 

The log-rolling which, like a disgraceful funeral game 
around Tennyson’s solemn pyre, preluded the selection of 
the new poet laureate had the effect of exciting to an un- 
wonted degree the curiosity of the public regarding the new 
and, for the most part, unknown poets of the day. Up to 
that time people who read poetry at all read the works of 
the acknowledged singers which, splendidly bound, filled 
the shelves of their show book-cases. Like Martin Tupper, 
they were not disposed to “waste one thought upon the 
groundlings,” it being generally rumored that the twilight 
of the muse had fallen, and that modern verse was distinctly 
“not worth while.” On the crest of this ephemeral wave of 
interest rose Mr. Watson into plain air, as a candidate for 
the post of royal panegyrist, honored by rather than honor- 
ing Tennyson, when we recall many of his predecessors. In- 
deed, it was because the late poet had made the mantle of 
that office a giant’s robe that so much measuring of Mr. Wat- 
son’s shoulders took place. It seemed to confer the title of 
great poet. 

There were those in literary places, like the Academy, 
who confidently gave Mr. Watson the title of greatness. 
The loud proclamation of its columns stilled the lo! here 
and lo! there of other poet-discoverers. It was like the 
mighty blast of Roland’s horn. Parnassus seemed almost to 
echo the sound prophetically. It was not over Mr. Austin, 
but over the merits of Mr. Watson, that the battle for the 
poet-laureateship really raged. 

Having heard so much of Mr. Watson at one time—a time 
that might be called the minor poet’s major part—it is, per- 
haps, not unnatural a reactionary silence should have en- 
sued, which the reissue, within the last few months of the 
poet’s choicer work, under the title of “Collected Poems,” is 
scarce likely to break. The Homers of the press, having re- 
corded the more heroic passages of Mr. Watson’s career, will 
doubtless feel that they earned the privilege of nodding over 
the fact of his re-entry in the world of new books. He is no 
longer candidate for a coveted office of state. He is, how- 
ever, as far as the acknowledgment of the public at large is 
concerned, still candidate for the ever honorable distinction 
of “major poet.” “What, my masters, is your final de- 
cision?” one can imagine him asking of the high priests of 
criticism. For Mr. Watson has reason to be as much con- 
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fused as the rest of us regarding the outcome of the famous 
controversy. 

Momentous as is this question of place to the poet himself, 
of much more importance to the public is Mr. Watson’s de- 
gree of interest and charm as literature. If his rose of song 
smells sweet to the intelligence, it matters little to the world 
whether the critics call it major or call it minor poetry. It 
is for others to give Mr. Watson his proper number of cities 
to rule over. We shall here only venture to point out some 
phases of his verse in the interest of the reader unfamiliar 
with the author of “Wordsworth’s Grave.” 

Those who rejoice in poets of energy, like Kipling, rather 
than in poets of art, such as Keats, will find little that ap- 
peals to them in the work of Mr. Watson. That the poetry of 
the school of which Kipling is a representative is the only 
kind which interests the general public at present seems 
evident enough. In spite of so much praise by critics of 
promising young poets like Stephen Phillips—“crowned” 
by the London Academy a year ago—Francis Thompson, 
the artist of gorgeous phraseology, and others, who bring 
the gifts of mellifluence, exquisite imagery and form in con- 
formity with the traditions of Anglo-Saxon song, their verse 
has had only a very limited circulation. Their public is not 
the world at large. but is, for the most part, an audience of 
book reviewers and fellow craftsmen. It is the poetry that 
rings with the realities of modern life that has the timbre of 
rugged manhood—poetry that scorns delicate fancies and 
whilom ethics of beauty and is full of iconoclastic audacity 
which alone takes the common ear. Such is the true signifi- 
cant minstrelsy of the moment, and it is likely to be that of 
to-morrow. The only hope for the reassertion of poetry in its 
fullness is that a greater than Kipling, a genius like Shakes- 
peare or Milton, who, combining energy and art, will some 
day arise. In the meantime, poets of the hereditary type of 
Mr. Watson have their value in handing on the memory of 
song which benefited its generation and is still a pleasant 
bower of retreat and counsel for the old-fashioned few. 

It is this aspect of Mr. Watson’s verse which is particu- 
larly noteworthy and useful to readers who live too much 
among the books of the hour. He recalls our straying fancy 
to a sense of the beauties lying in the pages of such poets as 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats. One of his finest poems— 
the poem that first attracted the serious attention of the 
critics to the new singer—is “Wordsworth’s Grave,” an ad- 
mirably finished and discriminating tribute to nature’s great 
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interpreter—‘to the heart that read her own heart clear.” 
Unto those who have loved Wordsworth and allowed them- 
selves to forget him, and, perchance, nature’s self as well, 
there is peculiar appeal in the lines: 


“We that with vagrant soul his fixity 

Have slighted; faithless, done his deep faith wrong, 
Left him for poorer loves, and bowed the knee 

To misbegotten strange new gods of song. 


“Yet, led by hollow ghost or beckoning elf 

Far from her homestead to the desert bourn, 
The vagrant soul returning to herself 

Wearily wise, must needs to him return. 


“To him and to the powers that with him dwell— 
Inflowings that divulged not whence they came; 
And that secluded spirit unknowable, 
The mystery we make darker with a name; 


“The somewhat which we name but cannot know, 
E’en as we name a star and only see 

His yuenchless flashings forth, which ever show 
And ever hide him, and which are not he.” 


And surely it is well for all to remember in an age so 
madly driven, so careworn as ours, that there is one whose 
literary balm is such we may— 


es * a * searce believe the whole wide world 
Is not at peace, and all men’s hearts at rest.” 


For Wordsworth’s boon was— 


“Rest! ’twas the gift he gave; and peace! the shade 
He spread, for spirits fevered with the sun.” 


In the same poem there is also some extremely memorable 
characterization of other poets as compared with Words- 
worth: 


“Not Milton’s keen, transluhar music thine; 

Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human view; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


“What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends?— 
Thou hadst for weary feet, the gift of rest. 
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“From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found—not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 


“Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease; 

But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight and love: for these are parts of peace.” 


“Wordsworth’s Grave” is, in fact, almost a history in little 


of English poetry. We are told how a hundred years before 
Wordsworth’s advent: 


“Song from celestial heights had wandered down, 
Put off her robe of sunlight, dew and flame, 
And donned a modish dress to charm the Town. 


“Thenceforth she but festooned the porch of things 
Apt at life’s lore, incurious what life meant.” 


Until— 


“The age grew sated with her sterile wit, 
Herself waxed weary on her loveless throne. 

Men felt life’s tide, the sweep and surge of it, 
And craved a living voice, a natural tone.” 


Mr. Watson is among those who think that Song, which in 


Wordsworth and “his peers” renewed its old virtues has 
again descended “from celestial heights.” For he asks: 


“Where is the singer whose large notes and clear 
Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain? 

Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires the brain. 


“And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 
And little masters make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


“And some go prankt in faded anfique dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and free; 

And some parade a conscious naturalness, 
The scholar’s not the child’s simplicity.” 


Not alone in “Wordsworth’s Grave,” but in many of Mr. 
Watson’s best poems, are we led into this atmosphere of 
literary exposition. Take from the volume “Shelley’s Cen- 
tenary,” “Lachrymae Musarum,” “To Edward Dowden,” “In 
Laleham Churchyard,” “England, My Mother,” “The Tomb 
of Burns,” “Apologia,” “The Sovereign Poet,” and most of 
the “Epigrams” he has retained in his “Collected Poems,” 
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and you take from it quite two-thirds of what is most val- 
uable. It leaves little more than “Hymn to the Sea,” “The 
Father of the Forest,” “The First Skylark,” “Vita Nuova,” 
and his “loyal cantos”’—his political sonnets—as work of 
similar worth. “A poet of poets” is perhaps Mr. Watson’s 
most distinctive title. “I have full oft in singers’ selves 
found me a theme of song,” he himself says in his “Apolo- 
gia.” His verse on this subject abounds in haunting 
phrases, such as “Collins’ lonely vesper-chime,” “the frugal 
note of Gray,” “Keats, on his lips the eternal rose of youth;” 
“Coleridge, his locks aspersed with fairy foam;” of Tenny- 
son, “the eyes that looked through life and gazed on God;” 
“Shelley, the hectic flamelike rose of verse, all color, and all 
odor and all bloom;” and, again, of that poet, “heavenward 
hurling wild and wide his spear of song;” of Landor’s verse, 
“bland Attic skies true-mirrored by an English well;” of 
Wordsworth, “sincere large accents nobly plain;” “Sidney, 
that pensive Hesper-light o’er Chivalry’s departed sun;” “a 
sphere-born Milton, cold and proud.” Of the poetic art in 
the abstract he speaks as freely, but he has said nothing 
wiser than— 


“Forget not, brother singer, that though Prose 
Can never be too truthful or too wise, 

Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes—” 


Which for significance deserves to rank with Matthew Ar- 
nold’s deep dictum: 


“The Gods exact for song: 
To become what we sing.” 


“England, My Mother,” is a justification of the muses’ 
speech, a plea for “the eternal passion of song:” 


J 
“Nay, what is Nature’s 
Self but an endless 
Strife towards music, 
Kuphony, rhyme? 


“Trees in their blooming, 

Tides in their flowing, 

Stars in their circle. 
Tremble with song. 


“God on His throne is 

Eldest of poets; 

Unto His measures 
Moveth the Whole.” 
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And very vigorously has he sketched the portrait of “The 
Sovereign Poet:” 


“He sits above the clang and dust of Time, 

With the world’s secret trembling on his lip. 
He asks not converse nor companionship 

In the cold starlight where thou canst not climb. 


“The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffers him not to rest. 

He sees afar the immemorable throng, 
And binds the scattered ages with a song. 


“The glorious riddle of his rhythmic breath, 
His might, his spell, we know not what they be: 
We only feel, whate’er he uttereth, 

This savours not of death, 

This hath a relish of eternity.” 


“Lachrymae Musarum,” to return to Mr. Watson’s poems 
concerning specific singers, is an elegy upon the death of 
Tennyson which surpasses all other threnodies that have so 
far appeared memorializing the late Poet Laureate. It has 
much classic dignity and the accent of sincere admiration, if 
not genuine grief—or, perhaps, one should say the poem 
shows a mood of grief not unfittingly moderated by the 


thought of a long, full life ended greatly—like the passing of 
King Arthur. It lacks the sonorous quality beyond the 
opening verses: 


“Low, like another’s, lies the laureled head: 
The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er: 

Carry the last great bard to his last bed. 

Land that he loved, thy noblest voice is mute. 
Land that he loved, that loved him! nevermore,” 


as it lacks the sweet thrilling pitch of “Adonais,” but it is 
one of Mr. Watson’s noblest productions. “Lachrymae Mu- 
sarum” is, on the other hand, too derivative in character to 
place among the great elegies, where some enthusiastic 
critics have not hesitated to set it. It shows a fusion of in- 
fluences—although the result is extremely felicitious—and 


the main argument is undoubtedly Shelley’s. Indeed, the 
lines— 


“He hath returned to regions whence he came. 
Him doth the spirit divine 

Of universal loveliness reclaim, 

All nature is his shrine. 

Seek him henceforward in the wind and sea—” 
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are far too plainly reminiscent of “Adonais.” All lovers of 
Tennyson should, however, be grateful to Mr. Watson for 
voicing so beautifully their sense of the dead poet’s lasting 
fame in such passages as— 


“Lo, in this season, pensive-hued and grave, 
While fades and falls the doomed, reluctant leaf 
From withered Earth’s fantastic coronal, 

With wandering sighs of forest and of wave 
Mingles the murmur of a people’s grief 

For him whose leaf shall fade not, neither fall. 
He hath fared forth, beyond these suns and showers. 
For us, the autumn glow, the autumn flame, 
And soon the winter silence shall be ours: 

Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame 

Crowns with no mortal flowers. 


a < ” * * * * 


“The accents of thy pure and sovereign tongue, 

Are they not ever goldenly impressed 

On memory’s palimpsest? 

I see the wizard locks like night that hung, 

I tread the floor thy haliowing feet have trod; 

I see the hands a nation’s lyre that strung, 

The eyes that looked through life and gazed on God.” 


“To Edward Dowden” and “In Laleham Churchyard”—a 


less enthusiastic appreciation of Matthew Arnold than one 
might have anticipated—have only fragmentary charm. 
“The Tomb of Burns” is a much more sustained effort, and, 
as a poet-poem, deserves, for thoughtful consideration and 
polished style, to rank with “Wordsworth’s Grave.” There 
is throughout satisfactory and spirited justice done both to 
the character and lyre of Scotland’s beloved son: 


“He came when poets had forgot 

How rich and strange the human lot; 

How warm the tints of life; how hot 
Are Love and Hate; 

And what makes Truth divine, and what 
Makes Manhood great. 


* * *. = * x 


“For, ’mid an age of dust and dearth, 
Once more had bloomed immortal worth. 
There, in the strong, splenetic North, 
The Spring began. 
A mighty mother had brought forth 
A mighty man. 


* * * 
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Singly he faced the bigot brood, 

The meanly wise, the feebly good; 
He pelted them with pearl, with mud; 
He fought them well,— 

But, ah, the stupid million stood, 
And he—he fell! 


“All bright and glorious at the start, 

’Twas his ignobly to depart, 

Slain by his own too affluent heart, 
Too generous blood; 

And blindly, having lost Life’s chart, 
To meet Death’s flood.” 


Two poems revealing a different phase of Mr. Watson’s 
art which have elicited great praise from his champions are 
“Hymn to the Sea” and “The Father of the Forest.” The 
former of these is metrically by far the most ambitious piece 
of work its author has attempted. It is composed in elegiae 
couplets, and there can be no question of Mr. Watson hav- 
ing managed his hexameters and pentameters in a masterly 
fashion. Swinburne himself might well envy this splendid 
exhibition of dexterity in the use of perhaps the most diffi- 
cult verse in English poetry. As an address to the sea, it is 
deficient in quality of genuineness and actual interpretation 
of nature. No one possessing real heart-knowledge of the 
ocean will be apt to read the poem with admiration for any- 
thing but its technic and brilliant imagery. Rather will 
they feel that almost it insults with its elaborateness and ar- 
tificial tone the grand simplicity of the theme. It arouses 
one like a Liszt rhapsody, as played by some great musician, 
but it leaves the feelings cold. Among the few more pulsate 
passages is the fine description of spring’s awakening: 

wo hah ak 


“Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that hath lan- 


guage, 
While, through the veins of the Barth, riots the ichor of Spring, 
While, with throes, with raptures, with loosing of bonds, with un- 
sealings,— 
Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the world.— 
Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agitations,— 
Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose.” 


Mr. Watson looks, it is true, through “magic casements” 
on the foam of perilous seas; but who would exchange the 
two lines— 


“The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shore” 
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of Keats’ tender, chastened vision for all the academic phan- 
tasy of Mr. Watson’s “Hymn?” 

In “The Father of the Forest” the poet paints the glories 
of English history as supposed to have been witnessed by 
the sturdy, immemorial yew. The conception is an excep- 
tionally good one, demanding, perhaps, a larger intellectual 
treatment than it has here received. Mr. Watson’s power of 
giving in a few words a pregnant portrait shows to advan- 
tage in reviewing the pageant of the ages; but when the 
“Emperor Yew” speaks it is not with as vital and coura- 
geous a voice as one could wish. Indeed, there is a certain 
amount of poverty in his prophetic forecast of— 


ss - * . that morn divine 
When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all, in their unlikeness, blend 
Confederate to one golden end— 


“Beauty: the Vision whereunto, 
In joy, with pantings, from afar, 
Through sound and odor, form and hue, 
And mind and clay, and worm and star— 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled— 
Toils the indomitable world.” 


“The Father of the Forest” is, nevertheless, a poem that 
few of our modern singers could have as successfully 
achieved. Lines in it taken in conjunction with the form in 
which it is cast suggest the idea that Kipling might have 
found there the inspiration of his “Recessional.” The whole 
is superbly phrased, and it is probably one of the poems on 
which Mr. Watson’s claim to permanence will chiefly rest. 

Some of the sonnets criticising England’s attitude during 
the late troubles in Armenia have austere quality and Mil- 
tonic roundness. Mr. Watson is here more spirited and 
nearer inevitable than in any of his other work. The inter- 
est of subject-matter is, however, one which time must neces- 
sarily lessen, and the major part of the “Year of Shame” 
has not unadvisedly been omitted in the present edition of 
his poems. Of the fifteen sonnets published in 1885, under 
the title of “Ver Tenebrosum,” eight are also for the same 
reason eliminated. This leaves a small but very worthy 
monument of Mr. Watson’s patriotism through his country’s 
“glory and gloom.” The poet in these sonnets shows him- 
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self to be more a Liberal than a Conservative. He urges no 


mean slothfulness of state, but, rather, the exercise of the 
imperial hand: 


“The sense of greatness keeps a nation great; 
The mighty they who mighty can appear.” 


That Mr. Watson’s poetry represents a deposit of influ- 
ences can scarcely be denied. Like Matthew Arnold, he has 
lived in the “mild and magnificent eye” of Wordsworth, 
caught the color of Keats and roamed much through the 
empyrean palaces of Shelley’s soul. This is frankly con- 
fessed in “To Edward Dowden,” and not illy justified in 
“Apologia,” where he says: 


“I bring naught new, 
Save as each noontide or each Spring is new, 
Into an old and iterative world 
*” + OK * * * 7 
= . * and have not thought it shame 
To tread in nobler footprints than mine own, 
And travel in the light of purer eyes.” 


Poets all have in greater or in lesser degree served an ap- 
prenticeship to earlier voices of Parnassus, and learned 
through them to seek the light of individual expression. 
The amount of originality in the strain, as well as the height 
and breadth of his powers, must undoubtedly go to a deter- 
mination of a singer’s rank. There is, however, more to 
esteem in an imitation that is an imitation of the best in 
English literature than in originality which is the enuncia- 
tion of false or debasing or trivial new doctrines, or that 
manifests itself in some strained uniqueness of manner. Mr. 
Watson has at all events drawn sustenance of soul from 
only the noblest sources; he has drunk alone of Apollo’s 
purer fountains. 

While generously acknowledging the influence of Words- 
worth upon his art, Mr. Watson has failed to register 
an equal debt to Matthew Arnold. It is really through Ar- 
nold that he approaches nature’s shrine; it is with not a little 
of that poet’s scholarly constraint and lack of joyousness 
he views the panorama of earth, sea and sky. The differ- 
ence between Wordsworth’s soul-vision and Mr. Watson’s 
sad earthly ken is shown in the beautiful lines from “The 
First Skylark of Spring,” beginning: 
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“Two worlds has thou to dwell in, Sweet, 
The virginal, untroubled sky, 

And this vext region at my feet.— 
Alas, but one have I! 


“To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shade of mundane care. 

They amid mortal mists are made,— 
Thine, in immortal air. 


“My heart is dashed with grief and fears; 
My song comes fiuttering, and is gone. 
O, high above the home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on!” 


In Mr. Watson’s poem we hear man’s heavy sigh; we glean 
but tear-stained hopes from the conclusion. How different 
is the spirit of “Up with me! up with me into the clouds!” of 
Wordsworth’s skylark ode. Here it is a real bird, not a 
mere symbol of ethereal aspirations, that is addressed. The 
poet is lifted on the lark’s wings; he shares some of the in- 
ebriation of its mirth. Catching the mad carol, Words- 
worth forgets life’s ways are “rugged and uneven;” his heart 
grows “full of gladness and as free of heaven.” It is that 
the rose-ray of joy pierces to the soul of Wordsworth un- 
checked by “mortal mists,” that he finds in all nature im- 
ports of cheer for this world and clear forecasts of eternal 


to-morrows, which differentiates him from the later poet. Mr. 
Watson possesses no pantheistic ecstacy; he does not com- 
mune with nature; he merely contemplates it. This, too, 
was Arnold’s attitude. As Mr. Watson says of him in “In 
Laleham Churchyard:” 


“The deep, authentic mountain-thrill 
Ne’er shook his page!—” 


There one marks only the flow of the civilized Thames, or 
the hoarse surge of the Aegaean as Arnold heard it rising 
from the tragic soul of Sophocles. This formal courtship 
of nature is not the only resemblance existing between the 
two artists. There is the same lack of warm fellowship 
with the common world of men, the same cloistral medita- 
tion among books. Both draw their knowledge of life from 
literature, from second-hand sources. They see humanity 
darkly as through the glass of their library windows, not 
frankly face to face as Kipling sees it. Arnold, acquainted 
as he was with the classics, gives one, however, a sense of 
larger intellectual resource. Behind him seem to rise the 
calm, white fanes of Greece. He spoke impressively as one 
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persuaded of Athene’s special confidence. Mr. Watson’s 
verse is almost invariably reflective—the poetry of ideas— 
but it is not a peak in Darien where one glimpses a new 
ocean of thought; rather does it hold reiteration of old 
truths, grateful to the reader inasmuch as he is too prone 
to forget them. 

One missés, perhaps more than anything else, in Mr. Wat- 
son the stress of high emotional living. There is too much 
the statuesque demeanor to please one in all moods; too little 
eagerness of soul, passionate yearning, spontaneity. The 
blood seldom rushes to the surface of his work. One does 
not catch the quick, irregular heart-beat of one greatly 
moved in the exercise of song. His poetry is characterized 
by a well-nigh flawless elegance; nothing is roughly dashed 
oft in a white heat of anguish or delight. Particularly in 
his few lyrics does Mr. Watson fail to give evidence of in- 
stinctive vocalism. <A lyric should fall on the heart like the 
warble of a woodland bird producing a sense of “unpremedi- 
tated art,” of song that is without effort in the singing. 
While some of his lines have a touch of true word-magic, 
like the lines— 


“Thy voice from inmost dreamland calls 
The wastes of sleep thou makest fair; 

Bright o’er the ridge of darkness falls 
The cataract of thy hair—” 


they carry to the heart no convincing message of the emo- 
tions. The spirit of Love is seldom evoked—even in me- 
chanical apostrophe—despite the fact that Mr. Watson de- 
fines poetry as “one great love-confession.” 

Like Matthew Arnold, Mr. Watson is an agnostic. The 
only long poem he has written in addition to a youthful pro- 
duction after the manner of William Morris, called “The 
Prince’s Quest,” is a humorous satire of orthodox religion, 
“The Eloping Angels,” and one of the singer’s pronounced 
failures. The attitude towards Christianity is not one of 
violent antagonism; nor is he without proper reverence for 
those who hold the common convictions of mankind. This 
feeling is expressed in a sonnet to Aubrey de Vere: 


“Not mine your mystic creed; not mine, in prayer 
And worship, at the ensanguined Cross to kneel; 
And when I mark your faith, how pure and fair, 
How based on love, on passion for man’s weal, 
My mind, half envying what it cannot share, 
Reveres the reverence which it cannot feel.” 
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“The Hope of the World,” “The Unknown God,” and sev- 
eral other pieces, such as the two sonnets, “God Seeking” 
and “The Questioner,” omitted in the present collection, 
show a moral aspiration and consciousness of the supreme 
mystery and greatness of things which sets Mr. Watson 
above the poet of mere temporal concerns. The lack of faith 
in immortality and the beneficent rulings of Providence, 
such as Tennyson and Browning possessed in marked degree, 
is, however, unredeemed by the strenuous counsel of Arnold, 
nor does one find Clough’s tearful yearning after a hidden 
God. Compared with these two poets, Mr. Watson can 
scarcely be said to exert the highest ethical appeal. The 
atmosphere of his work is rather that of dignified resigna- 
tion to the ills of life than of solace. Indeed, his muse seems 
always checking its sadder notes out of a sense of duty: 


Since life is rough, 

Sing smoothly, O Bard. 
Enough, enough, 

To have found Life hard. 


The instinct is to express the melancholy of the heart, to 
give vent to a depression that is congenital, as well as the 
result of intellectual deduction. Beautiful and touching is 
the gladder note of “Vita Nuova,” which records the writer’s 
release from dark imprisonments of the mind: 


“O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls; 

O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 

In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 
And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 

The Earth’s divine renewal: lo, I, too, 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 
I, too, have come through wintry terrors,—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me, the Spring, 
Me, also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life—” 


In considering the benefits of Mr. Watson’s poetry due 
value should be given to the seriousness of its ideals, its en- 
deavor to preserve always the high character of art that is 
divinely-missioned. In this it differs from the triviality, the 
mannered insincerity, the debased standards of much mod- 
ern verse-making. There is always aspiration in Mr. Wat- 
son’s minstrelsy; always the motive beyond the chasing and 
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adornment, the polishing and refining, of the mere artificer. 
He never sings like Swineburne out of joy in empty sweet- 
ness, but because there is a thought within him which 
seems to demand utterance. Like most of the great masters 
of the English lyre, he recognizes beauty only when it ap- 
pears with moral lineaments; never when it seeks to hide 
corruption of soul. For the world-worn, for those who ask 
repose from the storms and fret of life, the calm, austere 
quality of Mr. Watson’s poems will possess the refreshing 
coolness of spring-water. To those who find in acquaint- 
ance with the world a stirring drama of experience, whose 
passions are insurgent, who demand of a poet the response 
of action, knowledge of character, glowing treatment, lyric 
lift, sympathetic nearness to the trials, the pathos and the 
exultation of human endeavor, the character of Mr. Wat- 
son’s muse must necessarily seem tame and insufficient. His 
appeal is the appeal of Matthew Arnold’s reserve, his atmos- 
phere of cultivated thought, his classic diction, his some- 
what bloodless pursuit of ideals. Those who love the dream- 
world of Keats, the fiery flights of Shelley, the nature-voice 
of Wordsworth, the human sweetness of Tennyson, are not 
likely to find an equal place in their hearts for the young 
poet, whose most noteworthy achievement has been, per- 
haps, to prove their supremacy over the singers of to-day. 





THE CONGRESS OF DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 
By James Gustavus Whiteley. 


HERE are some people who agree with Coleridge in 
imagining that a diplomatist needs only a “love for 
his country and the ten commandments.” These are very 
good qualities, but in themselves they do not constitute an 
adequate defense against the crafts of the enemy. A diplo- 
matist so scantily equipped cuts but a sorry figure in the 
chancelleries of Europe, for he is soon put to confusion by 
the sharp sword of Historical Knowledge which pierces the 
joints of his harness. No one can safely enter the diplomatic 
lists without this weapon, which serves both for thrusting 
and parrying. History is one of the most practical of po- 
litical sciences, and is a mine of ideas and precedents. The 
historian and the diplomatist are dependent one upon the 
other. The diplomatist provides the material for the future 
historian, and the historian arranges and writes down the 
history of the past for the diplomatist. One may be a good 
historian without being a diplomatist, but one cannot be a 
good diplomatist without being an historian. 

This community of interests inspired the founding of a 
Congress of Diplomatic History, for the purpose of bringing 
diplomatists and historians into closer bonds of union, and 
also with the object of promoting the study of history, the 
development of diplomacy, and, consequently, the peace of 
the world. The idea had its origin among the members of 
the Société d’Histoire Diplomatique of Paris, a society which 
was founded some fifteen years ago by M. de Maulde la Cla- 
viére, and which consists of about four hundred members, 
chiefly diplomatists. I am not sure who suggested the idea 
of a congress, but I am under the impression that it was the 
Duc de Broglie. However, it was M. de Maulde who carried 
out the design, and who has the honor of being the founder 
of the congress. Among the first members of the commit- 
tee of organization were M. de Maulde, M. de Beaufort, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands; Mr. Bikelas, of 
Greece, Baron Jules d’Anethan, of Belgium; M. de Buren- 
stam, of Sweden; His Excellency Caratheodori-Effendi, of 
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Turkey; M. Vesnitch, of Servia; M. de Villa Urrutia, Span- 
ish Minister at Brussels; Professor Oscar Browning, of Cam- 
bridge; Lord Reay, Herr von Sicherer, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Munich; M. Wenivitinow, Councillor of State, 
Moscow; M. André le Glay, Vicomte Boutry, Comte de Ta- 
rade and myself. 

It was decided to hold the first meeting at The Hague in 
honor of the enthronement of Her Majesty Queen Wilhel- 
mina. It was an appropriate place for the meeting—a coun- 
try full of historic and diplomatic memories, the birthplace 
of Grotius, the Father of International Law, the cradle of 
many civilists and diplomatists, the spot where many inter- 
national congresses have met and where famous treaties 
have been signed. It is a country interesting to students of 
constitutional history, for there they find a free and happy 
people bound to their sovereign by the strongest ties of 
loyalty and love. Then, too, it is a country full of hospital- 
ity and kindness, and the stranger is heartily welcomed 
within its dykes. 

The government gave the congress as a meeting place the 
House of Lords, a large chamber in the Binnenhof, with win- 
dows that look upon the water of the Vijver. The club 
opened wide the deors of its town house, as well as the gates 
of its grounds in the wood, where delightful concerts were 
given; the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Madame de Beau- 
fort gave a charming reception at their house; a visit to Am- 
sterdam by special train was arranged for one afternoon, 
and on another day a steamer was placed at the disposal of 
the congress for an excursion on the Meuse, 

The Jonkheer Rochussen of the Foreign Office took the 
members under his special care. He placed his whole time 
at the service of the congress, and attended to a thousand 
things with a tact which was perfect and with a cheerful- 
ness and good nature which made it doubly pleasant to re- 
ceive kindness at his hands. Without Jonkheer Rochussen 
the congress could not have won its great success. He isa 
charming type of Dutch nobility, and, being young and tal- 
ented, he may one day be called to serve his Queen as her 
chief minister, like his father before him. 

The first. meeting of the Congress was held in the House 
of Lords on the 1st of September, 1898.* His Excellency, 
M. de Beaufort, occupied the chair as President of Honor. 
On his right was M. de Maulde, President of the congress; 


*The second Congress will meet in 1900. 
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on his left the Secretary, M. le Glay; grouped about the room 
were some hundred members, representing sixteen or seven- 
teen nations. 

M. de Beaufort is such a well-known statesman and diplo- 
matist that I need not say anything of his career. His ap- 
pearance is very distinguished. He has a finely shaped 
head, strong features, dark eyes beneath overhanging brows, 
and an‘ iron-gray beard. In a few well-chosen words he 
welcomed the members and wished them success in their de- 
signs. Then M. Holban rose and read the letters from the 
various governments appointing their delegates, after which 
it was my pleasant duty to express to the congress the senti- 
ments of good will and interest of the President of the 
United States—sentiments which were received with grati- 
fying expressions of appreciation. 

These formalities and compliments ended, the congress 
took up the question placed upon the order of the day by M. 
de Maulde, which was a suggestion for the co-ordination of 
the publications of the various foreign offices. 

Government records are not always published in the most 
attractive form, and some people class them as somniferous. 
It is related that Ahasuerus, being unable to sleep, called 
for the chronicles, and they were read before him; but in- 
stead of soothing him to sleep they roused in him the spirit 
of justice. There are, indeed, many interesting things hid- 
den between these blue or yellow or green covers. Each 
government has its own way of publishing documents, and 
some have a way of not publishing them. Everyone who 
has had to search in archives and public records appreciates 
the difficulty of the task, and knows that if there had been 
archives in Hades, Sisyphus would have been put to work 
in them. Initium est salus, notitia peccati, so the congress 
began the consideration of the subject by ascertaining the 
present methods of publication in use in different countries. 

After M. de Maulde had introduced the subject with his 
usual grace, M. Simson, delegate of the Russian Government, 
began the discussion by reading an interesting paper on Rus- 
sian publications. Then the celebrated Dr. Erdmansdorffer, 
of Heidelberg, spoke, and after that, with a few words of 
comment, I presented the congress with a communication 
on American publications, which had been written by our 
colleague, Mr. Andrew Hussey Allen, Chief of the Bureau 
of Rolls and Library of the Department of State. At the 
same time I caused to be placed upon the table as examples 
Wharton’s Digest of International Law, the Revolutionary 
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Correspondence and other books which had been sent me by 
the Department. 

These volumes suggested the idea that a library should be 
formed containing the publications of the various foreign 
offices; but, in view of the expense of such an institution and 
in consideration of the fact that the members are scattered 
throughout the world and would be unable to avail them- 
selves of the collection, the motion was abandoned. 

The consideration of the question of “Foreign Office Pub- 
lications” occupied the general sessions of the first two days. 
On the second day Mr. Frederic Harrison spoke on “British 
State Papers,” and read a very interesting communication 
compiled for the British Foreign Office by Mr. Hubert Hall, 
I’. S. A., who is well known as an authority on the subject 
and as an editor of Government Records. After discussion 
the congress appointed a commission to consider the ques- 
tion, and to bring to the attention of the various govern- 
ments some plan for the systematic publication of hitherto 
unpublished documents.* 

The congress usually assembled each morning in the 
House of Lords for a general session, and then separated into 
sections to hear the reading of papers on diplomatic sub- 
jects. There were four sections. The first was presided 
over by Dr. Erdmansdorffer and Professor Browning; the 
second by M. Jules Lanczy, M. Holban, of Roumania, and 
Mr. Bikelas, of Greece; the third by Mr. Asser, Councillor of 
State (Holland), and M. Vesnitch, both of whom are distin- 
guished members of the Institute of International Law. I 
had the honor of presiding over the fourth section, and was 
most effectively assisted by Prince Nicolas Golitzyne, who 
filled the office of secretary of the section with great tact 
and ability. There were about thirty-five communications 
read, but to speak of those interesting discourses now would 
lead me too far afield. And are they not written in the 
chronicles of the congress, which will be published in due 
season? 

The success of a congrgss is not entirely achieved by at- 
tending to business. Often its objects are advanced more 
rapidly by informal means than by solemn meetings. “Le 
congrés danse mais il ne marche pas” was perhaps the wit- 
tiest thing the Prince de Ligne ever said, and it was quite 


*The members of this Commission are: M. de Maulde (President of 
the Congress), Mr. Frederic Harrison (Great Britain), M. Le Glay 
(France), M. Simson (Russia), the Chevalier Leopold Ovary (Hun- 
gary), Mr. James Gustavus Whiteley (United States). 
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applicable to the congress of Vienna; but, in the case of 
most congresses, it is precisely when they dance that they 
make most progress. The diplomatic set to-day does not 
care very much for dancing, but it has other functions which 
take its place and which facilitate the objects of congresses. 
The greatest good of an international congress consists 
neither in the papers read nor in the questions discussed, 
but rather in the sentiments of friendship formed among the 
members, which contribute to cement the friendly relations 
between the peoples of the earth. 

At The Hague nearly all the members stopped at the Ho- 
tel des Indes, and there, in a private room, they met around 
the mahogany tree and ate and drank and were merry. The 
company was cosmopolitan and so was the conversation. 
They discussed everything from “féminisme” to the silver 
question in America; they discoursed of “ships and seals 
and sealing-wax and cabbages and kings.” Later on they 
would meet again at the concert or an evening party or the 
club, and would eat and drink and become more merry and 
discuss everything else on the earth and in the waters under 
the earth. And in that company there were many points of 
view. Between seven and twelve more was done to seal 
the fellowship of diplomatists and historians, to secure the 
peace of the world and to increase the gayety of nations, 
than had been accomplished in the House of Lords during 
the morning sessions. 

It is impossible to mention all the charming people who 
were gathered together. There was M. de Maulde la Cla- 
viére, the President and founder of the congress, one who 
has devoted his life to the strengthening of international 
relations, the founder of the Société d’Histoire Diplo- 
matique, a “féministe,’ who has written many historical 
works and who has made a special study of women. He is 
about to publish a book on the “Women of the Renaissance,” 
which is awaited with great interest, as it is the chef 
doeuvre for which many of his earlier works have been but 
studies. 

There, too, was Professor OscareBrowning, of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, University Lecturer on History, sometime 
master at Eton, one of the most charming of men, with a 
good nature that is as infectious as his hearty laugh. I 
should describe him in Gilbert’s words as a— 


“Very knowing, 

Overfiowing, 

Easy going 
Paladin,” 
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but, perhaps, I had best retract the “Paladin,” as it sorts not 
well with one who has done so much for the Radical party. 
His work on Peter the Great appeared soon after Count 
Waliszewski’s study of the same subject, and the two books 
were often reviewed together. At the congress one had the 
opportunity of viewing the two men together. The Count 
is remarkably handsome, with blue eyes, an aquiline nose 
and a full beard. Those who have read his “Roman d’une 
Impératrice” will not be surprised to hear that his dis- 
courses in the congress, although extempore, were wonder- 
fully eloquent. He was accompanied by the Countess 
Waliszewska, a beautiful Hungarian lady, to whom he has 
been but recently married. 

Among the Americans was the distinguished Virginian, 
the Hon. William Wirt Henry, the grandson of Patrick 
Henry. The American Historical Association has had the 
honor of his Presidency, and at the congress he was one of 
the representatives of that association, as well as the dele- 
gate of the Southern Historical Society. 

The culture of Greece was represented by Mr. Bikelas. 
He began to write when he was about eighteen, and has 
written a great number of books, some of which have been 
translated into English. He speaks English perfectly, and, 
being a great admirer of Shakespeare, has translated his 
five great tragedies into Greek. Sometimes people who 
know his many books are puzzled when they see him, and 
they ask what relation he is to the “old” Bikelas; but he is 
Bikelas himself, although “old in nothing but wisdom and 
understanding.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, the Positivist and great disciple 
of Comte, one of the most scientific of English historians, is 
best known to Americans by his articles in such magazines 
as the Nineteenth Century, and by his recent life of William 
the Silent, but those who know Mr. Harrison in propria per- 
sona are more fortunate. 

An American who has written much about Holland 
was also present, and was one of the delegates of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association—Dr. William Elliot Griffis. He 
has also written much about Japan, a country in which he 
lived for several years, and it was pleasant to see the meet- 
ing between him and the Japanese delegates, of whom there 
were about half a dozen. Among them were Mr. Toru- 
Terao, Mr. Kawazuma, Mr. Yamada, Mr. Horikutchi, Secre- 
tary of Legation at The Hague, and Professor Takahashi, 
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who acted as legal adviser to Admiral Ito during the Chi- 
nese-Japanese War. 

Italy was represented by Count Greppi, Senator and Am- 
bassador, who has been a diplomatist all his life. He was 
at the Court of St. Petersburg for a number of years, and, 
being the glass of fashion and the mould of form, he won 
there more victories than are set down in the Green Books. 

Among the literary women present was Madame de Rute- 
Rattazzi, granddaughter of the late Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, and generally known as the Princess Bonaparte. She 
will be remembered as one of the great beauties of Europe, 
followed about by a crowd of admirers. She is the direc- 
tress of the Nouvelle Revue International and of the Petite 
Revue International. 

The Russian Government sent as its representative M. 
Simson, of St. Petersburg, a young diplomatist and thorough 
man of the world, who has already done his state some 
service and won a decoration. Russia was well represented, 
for Prince Nicolas Golitzyne was also present—a worthy 
scion of a noble and historic house, descended from Ghedi- 
min. He is one who loves his country well, and everybody 
who knows him must admire it, too, judging ex ungue 
leonem. a 

Among the members of the Diplomatic Corps at The Hague 
was Mr. Newel, the American Minister, tall, thin and dis- 
tinguished, with white side-whiskers and pleasant manners. 
He is a representative of whom Americans may well be 
proud. Mr. Howard, the British Minister, is a C. B.,* and 
was Secretary of the Embassy at Paris until a few years 
ago. He is a diplomatist not only by education, but by 
birth, being the son of Sir Henry Howard, who was himself 
once in the Legation at The Hague. Mr. Howard is already 
well known in America, for he was at Washington for some 
time and married an American. 

But I cannot undertake to write a biographie universelle. 
There was Herr von Weech, Chamberlain and Privy Council- 
lor to the Grand Duke of Baden. A list of his decorations 
would require pages. There was General Vielé, well known 
to the North as a good General in the Civil War and to the 
South as a good Military Governor; the Chevalier Ovary, 
Royal Archivist of Hungary; Dr. Henry Alexander White, 
of Washington and Lee University, the delegate of the 
Southern History Association, and the Comte de Tarade, one 


*He has since been made Sir Henry Howard, K. C. B. 
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of the most delightful of men and one who has done much 
work in organizing the congress. 

To appreciate the charm of the congress one must imagine 
all these different people brought together every day at the 
formal meetings in the House of Lords, chatting in a 
friendly way over the luncheon, taking journeys together, 
smoking and drinking avocat at the club concerts in the 
Wood, dining together in the evening and meeting at other 
social functions. There were gathered together diplomat- 
ists and historians from almost every nation under heaven, 
learning each other’s views, learning to understand and like 
each other better, and it is to be hoped that the grain of 
good will and good fellowship which each takes back to his 
native land may there find congenial soil and grow until it 
becomes a great tree, so that the doves of Peace come and 
lodge in its branches. 





ROBERT GOODLOE HARPER 
By C. W. Sommerville. 


OBERT GOODLOE HARPER was born on a Virginia 
farm near Fredericksburg, in January, 1765. His 
father, Jesse Harper, and his grandfather, Abraham Harper, 
had lived for years in Spottsylvania County, Va. The family 
is traced far back in English history. In Virginia its mem- 
bers had intermarried with the Minors and the Goodloes. 

Robert Goodloe Harper was the only boy in a family of 
nine. When he was about four years old his father moved 
into Northern North Carolina, near Granville, and there the 
family has remained. Harper was taught at home until 
about his tenth year, when he was sent to the grammar 
school. 

When the Bristish Army, under Lord Cornwallis, having 
defeated General Gates near Camden, overran North Caro- 
lina, Harper, though but a lad of fifteen, left his books and 
joined a volunteer corps of cavalry, which served under 
General Nathaniel Greene until the British left the State 
for Yorktown. 

Harper now tried to study again, but he found books too 
dull after an experience in the field of arms, and after the 
promotion his efforts had gained. He had been made Quar- 
termaster to his corps.* His efforts at study were made 
the harder by a tempting offer of a lieutenancy in a regular 
cavalry regiment. His father dissuaded him from accept- 
ing the lieutenancy, and Harper agreed to continue his stud- 
ies until he was twenty years old, on his father’s promise 
then to equip him for military service. 

Peace with England soon relieved the father of his part 
of the agreement, and a surveying tour in 1783 in “the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee countries” took Harper away from 
books again. This visit to the West gave Harper a knowl- 
edge of that great territory and also a turn for land specula- 


*R. Walsh, Jr., in “Encyclopedia Americana.” Walsh had read law 
in Harper's office. 

The facts in this chapter are found in unpublished manuscripts, 
to which I have had access through the courtesy of Mr. W. C. Pen- 
nington, of Baltimore. 
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tion; facts which influenced his future to some degree. He 
acquired at this time some of the western lands, but from 
surveyors’ frauds and his own neglect little profit came of 
them. 

For some time after his return from the West, Harper 
indulged in idleness, dissipation and gambling. Finally he 
accepted his father’s offer to send him to college, and in 
June, 1784, he set out for Princeton College, N. J. When 
his slender means were exhausted, he applied to President 
John Witherspoon for employment in a grammar school 
which the President had established in the college. Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith also engaged him to teach some 
boys who had been put in Dr. Smith’s care. This work in 
teaching consumed eight hours a day, so that when college 
duties were done there was little time left for rest or exer- 
cise. In the spring vacation of 1785 Harper went to New 
York and had an interview with Governor Spaight, of 
North Carolina, who loaned the student means for the next 
session at college. Harper carried the junior and senior 
classes together the next term, and on September 28, 1785, 
he was graduated Bachelor of Arts, received the Essayist’s 
Medal, and delivered a discourse on “The Proper Objects of 
Education.”* 

When Harper left college it was his desire to see the 
world. He went with a fellow student to Philadelphia and 
determined to sail for England and make the tour of Europe 
on foot. He planned to give lessons in London and to use 
his knowledge of tools, if need be, at the joiner’s trade, until 
his means were better. But ice in the Delaware delayed 
shipping for weeks.; 

This delay was fatal to Harper’s plan, and he determined 
to go to Charleston, S. C., and teach and study law. 

As Harper stood a penniless stranger on the Charleston 
wharf in November, 1785, he was accosted by the father of 
one of his former pupils at Princeton, and received great 
kindness and help from him. In Charleston he engaged as 
usher in a large school kept by Mr. Thompson. He thus 
made forty guineas a year and at the same time studied law 
in the office of two young Parkers, who were then making a 
reputation at the bar. Colonel Hawkins, of North Carolina, 
was in Charleston during the winter, and having known 
the Harpers, introduced Robert Goodloe Harper to General. 


*New Jersey Gazette, October 10, 1780, quoted by Moore in his 
“American Eloquence,” page 489. 
;Robert Walsh, Jr., in “Encyclopedia Anfericana.” 
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Pinckney, Mr. Edward Rutledge and other persons of promi- 
nence. In the fall of 1786, Harper was admitted to the bar. 
He soon located in Ninety-six District, in the upper part of 
South Carolina. Here he gained some political notice by a 
series of articles on a proposed change in the State Consti- 
tution.* 

In the latter part of 1789, Harper removed to Charleston, 
where he engaged in a growing practice, and was soon in 
the State Legislature. 

In 1791 he renewed his connection with land speculation, 
then rife. A company which had contracted with the State 
of Georgia; for a large territory on the Mississippi engaged 
him as their manager, offering him five per cent. of the pur- 
chase for his services. He went that summer to Philadel- 
phia to sell the stock of this land company. 

The land scheme miscarried, but Harper’s mind had been 
diverted from his profession, and his trip had created a de- 
cided relish for the Northern States, and had aroused ambi- 
tions towards a Congressional career. 

A seat was offered Harper in 1792, but he declined be- 
cause of the small pay of six dollars per diem allowed Rep- 
resentatives. Meanwhile land speculation was profitable 
and very attractive. 

In 1794 he bought a plantation in Ninety-six, intending to 
remove there from Charleston. He then offered himself a 
candidate for the House of Representatives and was elected 
for Ninety-six District, meanwhile continuing in the Legisla- 
ture of the State until the time for him to take his seat in 
Congress, December, 1795. Before this time arrived the 
death of Alexander Gillon caused a vacancy in the Orange- 
burg District. Harper was pressed to stand as a candidate 
for Orangeburg. He was elected as a Democrat, and took 
his seat on Monday, February 9, 1795.t 

In the importance of events and discussions, excitements 
of parties and the talents of leaders, that period may be 
termed one of the most remarkable in our annals as a na- 
tion. Harper was to take his place among the leaders of the 
dominant party. Madison wrote to Jefferson on learning 
of Harper’s first election (November 16, 1794): “Hunter’s 
successor (a Mr. Harper) will be a valuable acquisition, be- 
ing able, sound and eloquent.” (Madison’s Works 2, 20.) 


*Harper’s Works, 1: 42. 

+Out of this grew the famous Yazoo frauds so long fought by John 
Randolph, of Roanoke. 

tAnnals of Congress, 13-5, page 1205. 
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On Monday, February 9, 1790, Harper took his seat in 
Congress as a Representative of South Carolina,* and on the 
17th he was assigned to his first committee.t We shall 
find him advocating measures of relief, internal improve- 
ments and of general welfare. His view extended to the 
whole country. In 1791 a survey of the coast of Georgia 
had been begun by private persons. Harper saw the utility 
of such a survey to shipping, and at once advocated a loan 
by the United States for completing such a work, because 
it was for the national benefit.t He rose above narrow 
state lines before harbor improvements or ceast survey by 
the National Government had been thought of. 

His experience with land speculations enabled him to give 
a complete historical argument vindicating the right of 
Georgia in the famous Yazoo land frauds,§ and in case of 
the Northwest Territory he opposed the sale of lands in 
large tracts to speculators. He was unsuccessful in his op- 
position, but he was on the side of wisdom, for he advocated 
the sale of lands in small lots to actual settlers. This would 
shut out speculators, give the Government a better price for 
them, and insure permanent and desirable settlers.|| 

Harper’s entrance into Congress was in the midst of the 
negotiations with England regarding the differences left 
unsettled since the treaty of Paris, 1783. Jay’s treaty was 
signed November 19, 1794, but it did not reach Washington 
until March 7, 1795. When its provisions were known op- 
position to it swept the country with the violence of a hurri- 
cane. Jefferson called it infamous; Jay was burned in 
effigy. As an appropriation was necessary to carry the 
treaty into effect, it had to come before the House. This 
brought out notable speeches.** Washington refused to send 
the papers asked for, because the treaty-making power, he 
said, laid with the Executive with the Senate’s consent. Tor- 
rents of abuse fell on Washington. There was talk of im- 
peachment. Speeches were fiery. “Never,” said Marshall, 
“had a greater display been made of argument, of eloquence 
and of passion.” One of the greatest speeches was by Fisher 
Ames. Gallatin asserted}; that a treaty is not valid until it 


*Annals 1793-5, 1205. 

+Annals, 1230. 

tAnnals, 1793-5; p. 1249, and for 1795-6, pp. 149-158. 
§Annals, 1795-6, p. 1279, 

||Annals, 1795-6; p. 353. 

YWhitelock, Life and Times of John Jay, p. 278. 

** Annals, 1795-6; pp. 457, 747, 801, 886, 810, 955, 1171. 
+tAnnals, p. 747. 
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has received the sanction of the House. Harper replied that 
in limited governments the treaty-making power may be 
limited. The treaty-making power had been given to the 
President and Senate, as legislative power to the House. A 
treaty is not a law and does not belong to the House. A 
treaty derives its origin from the consent of equals, while a 
law gets its from the authority of a superior. Laws are com- 
mands; treaties are compacts. 

Treaties, he argued, lie in the province of the law of na- 
tions; the legislative power has to do with municipal law. 
The Legislature cannot make a compact, nor can the treaty- 
making power make a law. The House had nothing to do 
with treaties except to determine how far they could carry 
them out. Harper supported his views by citations from 
English and international usage. With as forcible argu- 
ments he maintained against Gallatin that treaties repeal 
all existing opposing laws.* 

In defense of Jay’s treaty Harper argued that the whole 
commercial part of it was to expire at the end of twelve 
years and might be terminated by the United States at the 
end of two years from the close of the war between England 
and France. Hard as the stipulations might be, they could 
not ruin trade in so short a while. We charged England with 
having failed to give up the western posts, as she had agreed 
to do in the treaty of Paris; with having carried away, con- 
trary to that treaty, a number of slaves, when New York 
was evacuated, and with violating the law of nations by the 
capture of American vessels which were neutral in regard to 
England and France. But England claimed to hold the posts 
as a pledge for our payment of British debts; that the ne- 
groes carried away were not American property at this time, 
and that no American vessel had been taken against the 
law of nations. Now, said Harper, under these circum- 
stances, there were but three courses to follow: Submit 
quietly ; compel redress; negotiate redress. The first course 
would be dastardly. The second course might take the di- 
rection of war, commercial restriction, prohibition of inter- 
course, or sequestration of debts. As to war, we had not a 
frigate nor a regiment to spare from the Indian wars, com- 
mercial restriction would probably widen the breach,;} and 
we would lose more than we gained. To suspend commercial 
intercourse would hurt us and do no good; and, finally, se- 


*Annals, 1795-6; p. 758. 
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questration of British debts would shake foreign confidence 
in us, ruin our credit and at the last compel us to fight or to 
negotiate under less favorable circumstances. The third 
course, negotiation, was then the only possible course left 
us. More than this, he said, things were not as bad as they 
appeared to be. The negroes carried off numbered only 
about three throusand, and a third of these were free. The 
two thousand slaves at two hundred dollars each would 
make a sum far less than the cost of a quarrel; a three 
months’ war would cost five times as much. The impress- 
ment of seamen was really provided against in the nine- 
teenth article of the treaty.* Then the Western posts were 
to be held only for eighteen months longer. These draw- 
backs could be endured for a while rather than to suffer all 
the horrors of war. 

Moreover, the treaty settled our differences, gave us ad- 
vantages in the East Indies and Canadian trade, and was a 
basis for a future and more beneficial arrangement. 

In spite of many such arguments the appropriation bill 
necessary to render the treaty effective only passed by a 
vote of 51 to 48. All the New England members but four, 
most of those from.the Middle States, but only four from the 
South, voted for the bill. Harper was serving his first term, 
and was placing his future political advancement in jeop- 
ardy by opposing the popular will, almost unanimous in 
the South, which had wrought itself up to the pitch of ston- 
ing Hamilton for attempting to defend the treaty.; But 
Harper was too brave to go against his convictions. He de- 
fended the treaty and published his arguments for it. His 
straightforward ceurse insured his re-election until the 
downfall of the Federalists. 

In the Fifth and Sixth Congresses, Harper was the Fed- 
eralist leader.t He was made Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means December 4, 1797,§ and was again ap- 
pointed December 9, 1799, for the last session he served. In 
this position he had charge of all the financial schemes of 
the Administration at the critical period of the threatened 
war with France. 

In 1797, Harper published his “Observations on the Dis- 
pute Between the United States and France,” in which he 
presented a very strong case against France. The publica- 






*Works 1: 18. 
+MacMaster, United States, 2: 219. 

tSchouler, Hist. of the U. S., 1: 352. 

§Annals of Congress, 1797, p. 672, and 1799, p. 197. 
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tion brought him much notice. Peter Porcupine, in Porcu- 
pine’s Works, 9; 331, in a tirade against Harper, says that 
“the pamphlet which gained him so much renown in Eng- 
land, and which was quoted with high enconiums in both 
Houses of Parliament, I furnished the hints, gave the ma- 
terials, drew the plan for; and while Lord Grenville was ex- 
tolling this pamphlet in one House and Mr. Dundas in the 
other, while they were paying such a handsome tribute to 
the talents, candor and integrity of the honorable member of 
the American Congress, after the English applause had 
been echoed and re-echoed through America, Harper pub- 
lished a new edition. The pamphlet did great good in both 
countries and great injury to France.” G. Cabot wrote, 
April 25, 1798, to John Adams:* “We keep our presses go- 
ing with Harper’s excellent speech and pamphlet. Harper 
must devote himself to proving to the people the absolute 
propriety of what is done. If he knew the extent of his 
fame already acquired, his ambition would stimulate him to 
the most laborious undertakings;” also,j quoting a let- 
ter from William Smith, Minister to Portugal, August 14, 
1798, “Harper’s pamphlet has been translated into Portu- 
guese and distributed here gratis. It was printed by order 
of the Government.” Fisher Ames wrote to Chris. Gore in 
London, July 28, 1798:t “Did Lord Grenville and Dundas 
know that their eulogium on his book would help the French 
by marring a good thing in Congress? Yet, so it is. Har- 
per is a fine fellow, but praise has half spoiled him.” 

The impeachment of Blount occupied a part of this session 
of Congress, and Harper took a leading part in the case. 
An account of it is given below. 

The protective measures of proposed restriction in natural- 
ization, the Alien Act, Alien Enemies Act and the Sedition 
Act were all championed by Harper. In advocating the 
limitation of naturalization facilities, he said§ it was time 
we should recover from the mistake of admitting foreigners 
to citizenship. This mistake had been productive of very 
great evils to the country, and there was danger of those 
evils increasing. The time had come when it was proper to 
declare that nothing but birth should entitle a man to citi- 
zenship in this country. He was for giving foreigners every 
facility for acquiring and holding property and of transfer- 


*Life and Works of Fisher Ames, 1: 236. 
$2, 119. 

{Life and Works of Fisher Ames, 1: 236. 
8Annals, 1798; p. 1567. 
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ring it to their families, but they should not be given the 
right of citizenship, because they could not have the same 
views as native citizens. It was an underlying principle of 
civil society that none but persons born in a country should 
be permitted to take part in the government. The bill favor- 
ing a more restricted naturalization became law June 18.* 

One of Harper’s last speeches in Congress} was in advo- 
cacy of continuing the Sedition Act, which he regarded “as 
a shield for the liberty of the press and the freedom of opin- 
ion. “I wish,” he said, “to interpose this law between the 
freedom of discussion and the overbearing sway of that 
tyrannical spirit by which a certain political partyt in this 
country is actuated, which arrogates to itself to speak in the 
name of the people, knows neither moderation, mercy, nor 
justice, regards neither feeling, principle, nor right, and 
sweeps down with relentless fury all that dares detect its 
follies, oppose its progress or resist its domination.” The 
Sedition Act, he thought, was the one barrier that stood be- 
tween Democratic fury and public liberty. Harper’s whole 
career had been marked by the same zealous support of Ad- 
ministration measures, of ample military and naval prepara- 
tion as the surest means of protection and respect abroad, 
and of avoiding encroachments, especially by France. 

Upon the close of his Congressional career (March 5, 1801), 
Harper set forth a review of his and his party’s course in 
Congress. The change which occurred March 4, 1801, was 
the first in our history of one party’s giving place to another. 
For twelve years the Federalists had been in power; with 
Jefferson the trial was to be made of something new. “Should 
Mr. Jefferson conduct the Government on rational princi- 
ples,” Harper wrote to a friend in South Carolina, “and with 
steadiness, vigor and prudence, his elevation will prove a 
public blessing. The fear that he might not was a sufficient 
reason for opposing his election.” He had no love for the 
Democrats, and dwells upon the work of “The Federal Re- 
publicans or Federalists,” by whom the affairs of the United 
States have been successfully managed, the friends and asso- 
ciates of Washington, the supporters of Adams, and the 
authors of the Federal Government itself, and of that system 
of domestic and foreign policy by which this nation has been 
conducted with unexampled rapidity in the course of honor, 
prosperity and happiness. These are the men whose system 


*W. Macdonald, Select Documents of U. S. Hist., p. 188. 
Jan. 21, 1801, Annals, p. 940. 
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I adopted from my first entrance into public life, with whom 
it was my pride and boast to have stood, and with whom I 
wish to fall, if fall they must. 

The leading principle of this system as to foreign nations 
had been to preserve peace with all, but to grant privileges 
to none, and to submit to indignities from none, relying for 
the protection of our rights not on the good will of other 
governments, but on our own strength. “By these principles, 
said Harper, we have maintained the nation in peace, 
through the most general and furious war of modern times. 
England and France were both endeavoring to draw us into 
it. We resisted both and surmounted all difficulties with- 
out an abandonment of national rights or honor. We have 
established a navy which has averted the war, and still pro- 
tects our commerce. With Spain we have settled a terri- 
torial dispute on terms honorable and advantageous to our 
nation.” 

In domestic concerns Harper had supported the authority 
of the Federal Government, which alone, he thought, was 
capable of insuring our safety from abroad by opposing a 
united strength, and of maintaining peace at home by check- 
ing the ambition of the states. It was of prime importance 
to make the Federal Government as independent as possible 
of state influence. In every struggle between the Federal 
and the State Governments, Harper considered the State 
Governments as possessing the greater natural strength, 
and therefore thought it his duty to take the part of the 
weaker party. For the same reason he supported the Execu- 
tive against the encroachment of the Legislature. 

A maxim of Harper’s was that public officials could not 
be induced to accept public trust unless they could be de- 
cently maintained by the office. Otherwise it would be diffi- 
cult to prevail on men of the highest character to accept 
office. To compensate handsomely all the chief officers of 
Government would cost less than incompetent men might 
waste in a month. 

For revenue commerce is necessary. Harper said nine 
millions derived from imposts cost less and were less than 
four hundred thousand gotten from a whisky tax. For en- 
couraging trade he had advocated establishment of banks, 
encouragement of insurance companies, formation of com- 
mercial treaties, sending consuls to trading countries, erec- 
tion of lighthouses, harbor improvements and coast defenses. 
These had been his principles. In the momentary eclipse 
of these principles by Republican success, when it was said 
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the sun of Federalism had set forever, Harper did not lose 
hope. 

With confidence he prophesied the final triumph of Fed- 
eralism. “The sun of Federalism may set,” he said, “but it 
will rise again. The mists of Democracy may obscure it for 
a moment, but they cannot tarnish its lustre, much less ex- 
tinguish its light. It may set, but the benighted nation, 
after tossing for a while in the disturbed dream of fancied 
good, will wake to mourn its absence, and sigh for its return. 
It will return. The nation shall hail its approach and re- 
joice in the brightness of its course. Names may change, 
the men who hold the reins may be different, the denomina- 
tion of parties may be altered or forgotten, but the principles 
on which the Federalists have acted must be adopted and 
their plans must be pursued or the Government must fall ‘to 
pieces.” 

There have been seven trials on impeachment under the 
Constitution of the United States. In the first three of 
these cases Harper participated, once as one of the managers 
on the part of the House of Representatives and twice as 
counsel for the impeached. These early cases were particu- 
larly important, because they established precedents. Im- 
peachment having been borrowed from the English Consti- 
tution, and having been more or less loosely defined in its 
nature and limits, there arose in the United States uncer- 
tainty as to how much change was necessary in the institu- 
tion as it existed in England. There are two schools of in- 
terpretation. One holds that the power of impeachment ex- 
tends only to such offenders as may afterwards be indicted 
according to law. This was Harper’s view. The other 
view is that “high crimes and misdemeanors” embrace not 
only indictable offenses, but also those wider and vaguer 
political offenses not to be reached by the ordinary law. 

The first impeachment to occur under the present Consti- 
tution was that of Senator Blount, of Tennessee.* Blount 
had been in the Continental Congress and had been Gover- 
nor of the Southwest Territory. He aimed at the establish- 
ment of a colony back of the Alleghenies in English inter- 
ests. Congress felt that unless Blount’s schemes were 
stamped with infamy the country would fall to pieces. 

Blount had great favor with the Indians and the people 
of Tennessee, who looked to the Mississippi for an outlet for 


*Wharton, State Trials, p. 317; Annals of Congress, 1797-8. 
+Wm. Cobbett’s “Peter Porcupine,” and Schouler History of the 
United States, 1: 304. 
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their trade. He was therefore important if disaffected 
towards the United States. The treaty with Spain in 1795 
was considered very advantageous to the Western Territory. 
But it was feared that a secret article in a treaty between 
Spain and France had ceded Louisiana to France. Blount 
did not like the idea of having the French for neighbors, be- 
cause they would interfere with the settlement of Western 
lands and some of his own lands. He therefore planned to 
put the English in possession of Louisiana and the Floridas, 
if England would hold New Orleans, while he, at the head of 
settlers and Indians, drove the Spaniards from North Amer- 
ica and prevented the French settling in Louisiana. A let- 
ter of Blount’s, which implicated him in these treasonable 
schemes* was put into the President’s hands, and was read 
in the Senate in Blount’s presence. He was arrested and 
impeached (July 7, 1797). Harper was made one of the com- 
mittee to prepare the articles of impeachment. Blount was 
twice bailed to answer the charges, but on July 8, 1797, he 
was expelled from the Senate, having been guilty of a high 
misdemeanor.j The managers, however, proceeded with the 
collection of evidence. January 9, 1798, the articles were 
agreed to. They charged Blount with setting on foot a mili- 
tary expedition against Spain in the interest of England, in- 
citing the Indians against the Spaniards in the Floridas 
and injuring the United States among the Indians. The 
trial did not occur until December 17, 1798. Blount did not 
appear. Harper wished to follow the precedent of the Eng- 
lish law requiring the presence of the accused.t He wished 
the Senate to compel Blount’s presence. He was not sup- 
ported in this. On December 24 Ingersoll and Dallas ap- 
peared for Blount and urged a lack of jurisdiction, as im- 
peachment is permitted only against the President or any 
civil officer of the United States, and that a Senator is not 
a civil officer. An officer may not avoid punishment by re- 
signing his office.|| But Blount had been expelled. There 
was, therefore, no jurisdiction. The reply of the managers 
was that a Senator is a civil officer, and that impeachment 
is a purely political proceeding, aiming not so much at the 
punishment of the offender as the security of the State. 
Harper’s argument is chiefly upon the point whether a Sena- 


*Porcupine’s Works, 9: —. 

+Wharton, State Trials, p. 200. 

tFoster on the Constitution, 1: 1. 

gAnnals of Congress, December 21, 1798. 

{This was the point involved in the Belknap ease. 
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tor is a civil officer.* It was contended by Bayard and 
Harper that the nature, object and extent of impeachment 
must be sought in the common law of England, whence it 
was derived. Dallas exclaimed: “Shall we, in order to 
decide questions respecting our dearest rights, have recourse 
to the dark and barbarous volumes of the common law?”} 
This epithet applied to the common law was caught up by 
Harper and used to great effect. ‘This,’ he said, addressing 
Vice-President Jefferson, who presided over the impeach- 
ment court, “reminds me of the worm-eaten volumes of the 
law of nations of which we heard so much in our dispute 
with the French Republic. Citizen Genet, when he found 
himself hard pressed by the authorities from the law of 
nations which our Secretary of State (Jefferson) adduced 
against him, denied the authority of Grotius, Puffendorf and 
Vattel and called their works ‘worm-eaten volumes,’ whose 
contents, he thanked God, he had long since forgotten. So 
the ingenious counsel for the defense, unable to answer or 
evade the arguments from the common law, gets rid of them 
at once by a coup-de-main a la Genet, and consigns them to 
oblivion as dark and barbarous volumes unworthy of the 
light of the new philosophy.” Harper proceeds at length 
to show how the common law of England underlies the 
whole of our jurisprudence, and affects the most vital issues 
of our life, always ringing the changes on the “dark and bar- 
barous volumes of the common law.” He supported the 
jurisdiction of the Senate in this case, and replied to the ob- 
jection that no person but an officer of the United States is 
liable to impeachment, and that a Senator is not a civil 
officer. When a term as impeachment, he contended, is 
taken without explanation into our Constitution, every ques- 
tion respecting its meaning must be decided by a reference 
to the code from whence it was drawn. All that our Con- 
stitution provides for is, by whom impeachments shall be 
preferred; by whom and in what manner the impeached shall 
be tried, and what shall be the punishment. In no case 
shall punishment go beyond removal from office and dis- 
qualification; and in the case of the President and the Vice- 
President and all civil officers it shall not stop short of re- 
moval. But as to the persons who shall be impeached, be- 
sides those just mentioned, or as to the offenses for which 
they may be impeached, not a word is to be found in the Con- 


*Wharton, State Trials, 1; 296, et sq. 
7Dallas had been educated in Kngland at the Temple. 
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stitution. The term was intended to have the same mean- 
ing, extent and force as it has in the common law of Eng- 
land. In that law the power of impeachment is unlimited, 
and extends to every person and every officer.* Blount was 
then impeachable. But granting that impeachment is lim- 
ited to officers of the Government, a Senator is an officer, 
and so is liable to impeachment. It is not true that none 
but civil officers are liable to impeachment. The Constitu- 
tion contradicts that. In the case of the President and 
Vice-President or any civil officer, it was provided that pun- 
ishment should not be less than removal, though it might 
be more. The distinction between civil officers and other 
officers may have arisen from an opinion that there might 
be danger under some circumstances in removing from his 
command a military officer whom it might, however, be 
proper to censure or suspend. As to military officers, there- 
fore, a complete discretion was left to the Senate, but not as 
to civil officers. They, on conviction, must be removed. 
Military officers may or may not be removed, according to 
circumstances. Had the Constitution intended otherwise it 
would have provided that all civil officers and no other per- 
sons shall be liable to impeachment. But if it can be shown 
that a Senator is an officer of the United States and that a 
seat in the Senate is an office, it will follow that the defend- 
ant is liable to impeachment. Harper then goes on to prove 
that a Senator is an officer and a civil officer of the United 
States. The Constitution, he held, uses the term office in 
the most general sense. According to its derivation office 
signified duty or employment. If the duties relate to the 
Civil Government, the office is a civil office. A Senator is a 
civil officer, since he holds a post which requires the per- 
formance of some duty of a public nature relating to the 
Civil Government. As the duties of the President comprise 
both the civil and the military departments, he would not 
have been included in the designation civil officer. It was, 
therefore, necessary to name him expressly. It is only nec- 
essary to show that a Senator is an officer of the United 
States. The contention that a Senator cannot be considered 
an officer beeause there could be no quo warranto to remove 
him from his place nor mandamus to place him in it is of no 
force, since the same thing applies to the President, Judges, 
Secretaries and Commander-in-Chief of the Army. A Sena- 
tor, then, was, in Harper’s view, a civil officer of the United 


*Dr. Sacheverell was impeached in 1709 for preaching a certain 
g@ermon. Foster on the Constitution, p. 2. 
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States and so liable to impeachment. Senator Blount 
should therefore be tried under the articles preferred against 
him.* When the vote was taken (January 10) it was decided 
(14 to 11) that Blount was not impeachable, because he was 
not a civil officer of the United States. January 25, 1798, 
Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. Madison that “Blount’s affair is 
to come on next. This will be made the occasion of offering 
a clause for the introduction of juries into these trials.” 
(February 8). “But many great preliminary questions will 
arise. Must not a formal law settle the oath of the Senator? 
Form of pleadings, process against persons and goods. May 
he not appear by attorney? Must he not be tried by jury? 
Is a Senator impeachable? Is an ex-Senator impeachable?+ 
Harper’s position in this first impeachment case was: 1, the 
impeached must be present; 2, his presence may be com- 
pelled; 3, a Senator is a civil officer of the United States and 
is liable to impeachment; 4, the impeached cannot escape 
trial by resignation or expulsion. On the first and second 
points the Senate decided against Harper; on the third, also, 
but the decision has not been wholly acquiesced in. The 
fourth point was not passed upon, but Harper’s position was 
sound, and was the view held by the majority of the court 
in the Belknap case. 

The second impeachment in the history of the United 
States was that of Judge John Pickering, of the Federal 
District Court of New Hampshire. This case has appealed 
to the sympathies of many. It appealed to Harper, who had 
now retired from Congress, and was gaining eminence at the 
bar. The articles of impeachment presented by Nicholson 
and John Randolph, of Roanoke,t charged irregular pro- 
ceedings in Admiralty Jurisdiction and loose morals and 
intemperate habits.§ 


*It appears that all that Harper proved was that members of the 
State Legislatures were officers of the State choosing them. He did 
not prove that 'the Senator from a State is an officer of the United 
States Government. Blount contended that a Senator is an officer 
of the State choosing him, but not of the United States, by whom 
he was not chosen. Harper’s attempt to explain Art. 1, Sec. 6, of 
the Constitution was also futile. 

+February 15. Cf. Ford’s Edition of the writings of Jefferson, 7: 
192 to 193; 198 to 199: 202 to 203. 

tMarch 8, 1808, Annals of Congress, 1808-4, p. 15. 

§The testimony in the case is very graphic; see Annals of Con- 
gress, 1803-4, p. 351. Judge Pickering had declared in the Admiralty 
ease “that he could finish the business in four minutes.” I am 
drunk, but I will be sober by morning.” The attorney said he claimed 
an appeal. The judge replied, “Appeal and be -’ He gave the 
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March 2, 1804, Judge Pickering was called three times, but 
he did not appear.* Instead, a letter was presented from Har- 
per, enclosing a petition from Pickering and begging that the 
trial be deferred. Harper appeared at the request of Judge 
Pickering’s son to support the petition, if he should be al- 
lowed todo so. The son was too poor to send witnesses, and 
Judge Pickering’s insanity prevented his taking any action. 
For these reasons Harper begged the privilege of acting for 
the impeached. The managers strongly opposed Harper’s ap- 
pearing, and the Senate deliberated nearly all day on the 
admission of Harper. John Quincey Adams, a member of 
the Senate,; wrote that “the most determined and persever- 
ing opposition is made against having evidence and counsel 
to prove the man insane, only for fear that if insanity should 
be proved he cannot be convicted of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Motion was made to assign him counsel to 
plead not guilty, and gave insanity as evidence in mitiga- 
tion, as though an insane man could plead guilty or not 
guilty.”t When the managers had retired from the Senate 
Chamber, the Senate heard Harper in support of the peti- 
tion. He read affidavits in proof of Pickering’s insanity, 
and he “humbly presumed, after testimony so direct and so 
conclusive, scarcely a doubt could possibly remain as to the 
insanity of this most unfortunate man; it cannot be neces- 
sary to prove that our laws except the insane from prosecu- 
tion.” Judge Pickering, Harper said, was insane at the 
time the offenses charged were committed, and he was ready 
to prove this if he should be allowed the privilege. He could 
show that before his loss of reason Judge Pickering had 
been a man of unquestioned purity, excellence and ability. 
“When this court shall take into consideration the situation 
ef the respondent, oppressed with infirmities and incapable 
of making arrangement for his defense, the inclemency of 
the season, his great distance from the place of trial and the 
shortness of the notice; when your honors reflect on the high 
and atrocious crime with which he is charged, in the decision 
of which is involved not his life—his remains of life would 
be but a slender sacrifice—but that which is dearer than life 
itself, his good name; when you advert to the consequences 


court’s decision and said, “My decree is like those of the Medes and 
Persians, irrevocable.” The counsel objected to this, and begged to be 
indulged with a few remarks. “Certainly,” said the judge; “go on to 
all eternity.” 

*Annals of Congress, 1803-4, p. 327, Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams, 1: 298. 

#Memoirs, 1: 298. Memoirs, 1: 299. 
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of a conviction, the indelible stigma which will befall a 
numerous family, whose only patrimony is the unsullied 
reputation of their parent, when your honors shall think 
of these things, the wisdom and justice of this court will 
permit a respondent who is incapable of defending himself 
to be defended by his friends.” The dilemma of the man- 
agers was between the determination to remove the man on 
impeachment, though he was insane, and the fear that the 
evidence of his insanity and the argument of counsel might 
affect the popularity of the measure. At least, so it seemed 
to Senator Adams. He further adds that the managers 
lamented that they had to present such a character as Pick- 
ering to the judgment of the Senate, but that the proof was 
so strong and full against him that they should make no ob- 
servation upon it.* The close of the trial is graphically de- 
scribed by John Quincey Adams.+ “The time fixed for pro- 
nouncing judgment was already past. The managers and 
the whole House of Representatives were at the door of the 
Senate waiting. Amid confusion and with precipitation a 
form was adopted.t The doors were thrown open and the 
whole House of Representatives came in with their Speaker 
at their head. The question of guilty was taken on each 
article separately.” The result was each time the same, 19 
yeas and 7 nays. The removal from office quickly followed 
and the court adjourned. The second impeachment trial 
was ended. 

The first impeachment had concerned the legislative de- 
partment of the Government. The second had to do with 
the judicial branch. This was the first impeachment trial to 
be carried through. Blount’s case was managed by the Fed- 
eralists. Pickering’s trial was an attack of the victorious 
Republicans upon the defeated Federalists. The same was 
true in the Chase impeachment. The Federalists were 
greatly alarmed at the result of Pickering’s impeachment. 
John Quincey Adams employed one day in writing to Colonel 
Pickering of a plan of declaration to be subscribed by those 
Senators who disapproved of the proceedings in the Picker- 
ing case. January 29, 1804, Pickering had written to 
Cabot|| that “Mr. Jefferson’s plan of destruction has been 


*Testimony for Judge Pickering might have been had in abundance 
had Harper been heard by the managers. 

+Memoirs, 1: 308. 

tMemoirs, 1: 297. 

§Memoirs, 1: 303. 

|Lodge’s Cabot, p. 337. 
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gradually advancing. I do not believe in the practicability 
of a long protracted union. A Northern Confederacy would 
unite congenial characters and present a better prospect of 
public happiness. I greatly doubt whether prudence should 
suffer the connection to continue much longer. The viola- 
tion of the Constitution in the arbitrary removal of the 
judges may hasten such a crisis.” The part taken by Harper 
in the Pickering impeachment was more a friendly effort in 
behalf of the helpless than the work of the advocate. His 
plea was not admitted by the managers, yet posterity is far 
from deciding against it. 

The dramatic feature of the closing session of the Eighth 
Congress was the impeachment of Justice Chase. Upon its 
issue seemed to hang the last hope of the national judiciary, 
if not of the nation.* Chase was personally an upright, 
learned and able man, who had grown gray in his country’s 
service. He had signed the Declaration of July 4, 1776.7 
He had been an ardent Democrat until Washington, against 
advice,t appointed him a Justice of the Supreme Court.§ 
He then became an ardent Federalist. His ill temper was 
the occasion of his trouble. His motives seemed to have 
been pure, but his actions were prejudiced by political opin- 
ion. In the charge to the grand jury in Baltimore|| he used 
very extravagant and abusive language, and much of it was 
pointedly directed against the Republicans, then in power. 
In the court hearing the harangue was John Montgomery,{ 
who wrote a letter to the Baltimore American, June 13, 1803, 
upon the liability to impeachment of Chase for alleged mis- 
behavior in office. A cry for impeachment here begun found 
ready ears in Congress. John Randolph, of Roanoke, the 
Republican leader of the House, moved to impeach Chase 
(January 4, 1804). He reported (March 26, 1804), the eight 
articles of impeachment charging the Justice with act- 
ing on the bench in an arbitrary and unjust manner, so 
that a prisoner was condemned to death without having 
been defended by counsel, and with using rude expressions 
towards counsel,** and with delivering opinions highly inde- 


*Schouler, History of the United States, 2, 76. 

+Biography of the Signers, 9: 190. 

tWharton, State Trials, p. 43. 

§Spark’s Washington, II, 107, 240. 

||May 2, 1808, Annals of Congress 1804-5, p. 675. 

qMcMaster, History of the United States, 3, 170, Annals 1804-5, 231. 

**These charges referred to the trial of Fries and Collendar in May, 
1800, under the Alien and Sedition Laws. 
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eent, tending to prostitute the judicial character with 
which he was invested to the low purpose of an electioneer- 
ing partisan. This was the real offense. The impeachment 
court was held Jan. 2, 1805. Chase appeared and made a 
speech and showed his characteristic ill temper by observ- 
ing that they, the Congress of the United States, “were pul- 
ing in their nurse’s arms,” whilst he was contributing his 
utmost aid to lay the groundwork of American liberty.* 
Aaron Burr was Vice-President and he “presided with the 
impartiality of an angel and the rigor of a devil.”+ The 
counsel for Chase were Harper, Joseph Hopkins, Philip B. 
Key, Charles Lee, and Luther Martin. The trial began Feb. 
4, 1805, and Harper and Hopkins presented the defense of 
Chase. Chase’s answer to the articles had been prepared 
by Harper,{ and maintained that there was no high crime 
or misdemeanor particularly alleged in the articles to which 
Chase was bound by law to answer,§ and that in the trial 
of Fries if Chase erred he followed precedent and should 
not therefore be held guilty.|| Harper contended that only 
civil officers are subject to impeachment and then only for 
acts done in violation of some law. No civil officer can be 
indicted except for an indictable offense. These were the 
same views that he had set forth in the Blount case. To 
the real onus of the impeachment, the political harangue 
of the judge, Harper and Hopkinson replied that there was 
no law which forbade such speeches, and without the 
breach of some law there could be no impeachment.f It was 
the very essence of despotism, they said, to punish for acts 
which were forbidden by no law. Moreover, it had been 
the practice ever since the Revolution** for the judges to 
express from the bench by way of charge to the grand jury 
political opinions. The Legislature had at times recom- 
mended the practice. It was adopted by the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and by not forbidding it Congress had 
given it an implied sanction.;+ To punish the practice now 
by impeachment was to make it a crime by ex post facto 


*The preparations for the trial are graphically given by Charles 
Evans, Report of the Trial of the Honorable Samuel Chase, &c., Bal- 
timore, 1805, p. 3, Annals of Congress 1804-5, p. 100. 

+Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, 1, 309. 

tRobert Walsh, Jr., Enc. Americana. 

§Annals 1804-5, p. 102. 

\|Annals 1804-5, p. 109. 

qAnnals 1804-5, pp. 146 and 305. 

**Annals 1804-5, pp. 146 and 305. 

7yjAnnals 1804-5, p. 147. 
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proceedings. John Randolph of Roanoke made an eloquent 
reply on the part of the Managers.* His line of argument 
was followed more or less closely by the other Managers. 
Luther Martin’s argument for Chase was the climax of his 
career.j Harper went beyond his associates in narrowing 
the field of impeachment into a criminal prosecution, found- 
ed on the violation of some law. Everything with which 
they were surrounded in that chamber, he said, showed that 
it was a court of law and the whole transaction was a trial 
of a criminal case on legal principle. The Managers them- 
selves resort to legal authorities to prove the acts charged 
to be impeachable offenses. The authorities sanctioned by 
the practice of one hundred and fifty years proves the prin- 
ciple for which Harper contended, both English and Ameri- 
can legal authorities and the Constitution of the United 
States shows that impeachment is net an inquiry into the 
qualification of officers, but is a criminal prosecution of the 
violation of some law. No offense is impeachable unless it be 
proved to be the proper subject of indictment. “The Consti- 
tution is a limited branch of power not expressly or by nec- 
essary implication granted away. When, therefore, the Con- 
stitution declares for what act an officer shall be impeached, 
it gives power to impeach him for those acts, and all power 
to impeach him for any other act is withheld.” “This provis- 
ion of the Constitution, therefore, must be considered as a 
declaration that no impeachment shall lie, except for a crim- 
inal violation of some law.” In the State Constitutions, also, 
impeachment has been considered a criminal prosecution 
for defined offenses. This is a sheet anchor or personal 
rights and political privileges. Without it everything is 
treason if tried before the party in power when unfavorable 
to the impeached. Nothing is treason when tried by friends. 
When the law defining offenses is fixed and certain every 
man is safe, but when passion and political views enter a 
trial justice is gone. 

The effort of Harper and his colleagues were crowned with 
success. The principle that impeachment applied only to 
indictable offenses was sustained. The court declared that 
“Samuel Chase stands acquitted of all the articles exhibited 
against him.”{ It has been maintained that the impeach- 
ment of Justice Chase is a landmark in American history, 


*Annals 1804-5, pp. 151 and 153. 
7H. Adams, Hist. of U. S., 2, 232, Annals 1804-5, p. 429. 
tAnnals 1804-5, p. 669. 
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because it overthrew the Jeffersonian Republicans in their 
last aggressive battle for the popular control of the ju- 
diciary.* The failure of the impeachment also overthrew 
the authority of John Randolph, of Roanoke. He hurried 
from the impeachment court to the House with an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that “the Judges of the 
Supreme Court and all other courts of the United States 
shall be removed by the President on the joint address by 
both Houses of Congress.” Nicholson moved another 
amendment that “The Legislature of any State might when- 
ever it thought proper recall a Senator and vacate his 
seat. In the opinion of Jeffersont it proved impeachment 
to be a mere scarecrow and “made a judiciary feel secure in 
undermining our confederated fabric by construing our 
Constitution from a co-ordination of a general and especial 
government to a general and supreme one alone.” Mar- 
shall was henceforth safe in fixing his principles of Consti- 
tutional law. No point of law was decided by the trial. 
The theory of Randolph was still intact, while Harper and 
his colleagues were defeated neither by argument nor by 
the court’s decision. Chase was declared innocent of any 
impeachable offence, and impeachment was seen to be an 
unwieldy instrument. It lay unused for a quarter of a 
century after this. The points insisted upon in these trials 
by Harper were: 1, that the impeached must be present; 
2, that his presence may be compelled; 3, that a Senator is 
a civil officer and is liable to impeachment; 4, the impeached 
cannot escape trial by resignation or expulsion; 5, that the 
friends of the impeached may take up his defense if he is 
incapacitated; 6, that impeachment cannot be against those 
who are legally incapable of pleading guilty or not guilty; 
7, that the English law and customs are to be observed as 
precedents in interpreting the Constitutional provisions; 
8, only indictable offenses, violations of some law, are im- 
peachable; 9, impeachment is not an inquiry into qualifica- 
tion for office, but is a criminal prosecution. 

Harper left Congress with the downfall of the Federalists 
in March, 1801. 

In May he was married to Miss Catherine Carroll, daugh- 
ter of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. Large debts growing 
out of land speculations had greatly interefered with his 
winning the hand of Miss Carroll. Her father was stren- 


*H. Adams, Life of John Randolph, of Roanoke, p. 131. 
+H. Adams, Hist. of the U. S., 2, 240; Hildreth, U. &., 5, 544. 
tWorks 7, 192. 
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uously opposed to the match. But Harper now enjoyed the 
good offices of Mr. Richard Caton, Mr. Carroll’s son-in-law, 
who knew how to sympathize with him. The correspond. 
ence between Mr. Carroll and Mr. Harper was straightfor- 
ward and reflects credit upon Mr. Harper. It was under 
these circumstances that Harper prepared the sketch of his 
life, which has been used in this article. 

He settled in Baltimore and devoted himself to his prac- 
tice. His residence was on Gay street, near Water street. 
Harper now enjoyed an income of from seven to ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, and his wife brought him a large dowery 
in lands. 

Soon after settling in Baltimore, Harper came out in a 
pamphlet signed “Bystander,” in which he advocated the 
election of Presidential electors by the Legislature instead 
of by popular vote. Roger Brooke Taney speaks of the 
pamphlet as having the force and eloquence for which Har- 
p°r was known. “It convinced me,” he said, “and I at once 
tovk grounds in favor of the measure. Some of the Federal- 
ists objected to it, and it was attacked by the friends of Mr. 
Jefferson.’’* 

Justice Story frequently saw Harper in Washington at 
the Supreme Court, and describes him as “diffuse, but me- 
thodical and clear. He argues with considerable warmth, 
and seems to depend upon the deliberate suggestions of his 
mind. Iam inclined to think he studies his cases with great 
diligence, and is to be considered as in some degree arti- 
ficial.”’} 

Baltimore, at the time of Harper’s locating there, was a 
town of 31,000 people,t but it was without an adequate water 
supply. Wells and springs were depended upon.§ In April, 
1804, Harper was appointed on a committee, embracing 
many familiar names in the city’s history, to report a plan 
and constitution of a water company.|| Harper and others 
were appointed to open subscription books for the stock. 
Rut only when they had used their personal influence was 
the stock taken and the company organized, May 24, 1804. 
The directors of the company were John McKim, Sr., James 
A. Buchanan, Jonathan Ellicott, Solomon Etting, John Don- 


*Tyler, Memoir of Taney, p. 91. 

{Story, “Life of W. W. Story,” 1: 162, 214, 252, 279. 

tGriffith, “Annals of Baltimore.” 

§Scharf, “Baltimore City and County,” p. 213. 

||Griffith, “Annals of Baltimore, p. 3, 171. Scharf, “Baltimore City 
and County.” p. 213. 
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nell, William Cooke, James Mosher and Robert Goodloe 
Harper.* The Baltimore Water Company remained in ex- 
istence until 1853.7 

In 1815 Harper co-operated with prominent business men 
in forming The Baltimore Exchange Company. January 25, 
1816, the company was incorporated and authorized to erect 
the Baltimore Exchange. Harper was one of the first Board 
of Directors.t The exchange was said at the time to have 
had no rival in America. Benj. H. Latrobe, the architect of 
the cathedral, furnished the design.§ 

Harper was not only public-spirited, and interested in the 
improvement of his adopted city, he also took great interest 
in its social affairs. In 1810 we find him one of the manag- 
ers of the Baltimore Dancing Assembly. The assembly was 
an old organization. The lower floor of the assembly rooms 
at Holliday and Fayette streets was occupied by the Balti- 
more Library Company. In this company were William 
Wirt, Archbishop Carroll, J. P. Kennedy, Robert Goodloe 
Harper, William Gwynn and others. The home of William 
Gwynn was also the home of the earliest Baltimore club, 
the Delphian Club, which met at “Gwynn’s Folly” or “Tuscu- 
lum,” in the rear of Barnum’s Hotel. Some of the papers 
of the Delphian Club may still be seen in their “Red Book,” 
which was published fortnightly during 1818-1819. Harper 
was a member of the Delphian Club, and there met with 
John Neal, later a writer for Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
who spoke in praise of Harper’s writings; Jared Sparks, the 
historian and biographer, who ably supported Harper’s col- 
onization plans,|| and Francis Scott Key. The list of distin- 
guished associates Harper found at the Delphian Club is 
long, and includes the authors of such familiar verses as 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “Old Oaken Bucket,” “Airs of Pales- 
tine,” and “Rock Me to Sleep, Mother.’’f 

In General Harper’s law office in 1808 was Robert Walsh, 
Jr. (1784-1859), who afterwards wrote for Francis Lieber’s 
Americana Encyclopedia a biographical sketch of Harper, 
among other Americans. Walsh, in 1811, started the first 
quarterly ever published in the United States, “The Ameri- 
can Review of History and Politics.” The Review only 


*Griffith, ‘Annals of Baltimore,” 171. 
+Scharf, ‘Baltimore City and County,” 215. 
tGriffith, “Annals of Baltimore,” 214. 
§Scharf, “Baltimore City and County,’ 437. 
||North American Review, Jan. 1824. 
JScharf, “Baltimore City and County.” 
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lived two years. In November, 1810, Walsh wrote to Har- 
per that the Review was recommended by the most distin- 
guished Federalists, and he hoped it would meet with Har- 
per’s approval. “I shall rely on your assistance in promot- 
ing the work not only in Baltimore, but in the South, where 
you have so many friends.”* 

At a dinner in Georgetown, June 5, 1813, in honor of re- 
cent Russian victories, Harper gave as a toast “Alexander 
the Deliverer.” Walsh replied to this speech when pub- 
lished, claiming that the military character of Napoleon had 
been underrated, and that Harper had failed to point out 
the dangers of Russian ascendancy. This provoked a long 
correspondence, which was published. Walsh says that 
General Harper was a diligent student of literature, history, 
geography, travels, statistics, moral philosophy, political 
science, and especially of political economy. No one was 
better acquainted with foreign affairs than General Harper. 

In 1814, Harper published two columns of “Select Works.” 
These consist of speeches on political and forensic subjects, 
and political tracts, which had previously appeared as 
pamphlets or addresses.} 

His “Observations on the Dispute with France,” Walsh 
says, “acquired great celebrity at home and passed through 
several editions in England, and was esteemed over Europe 
one of the ablest productions of the crisis.” 

In 1819-1820 General Harper made an extensive tour in 
England, France and Italy.{ In 1820 Princeton College 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws.§ Rebert 


*MS. letter in Johns Hopkins University, in “Walsh’s Appeal from 
the Judgment of Great Britain,” 1819, the first pro-slavery work ever 
published. 

yAmong the titles are “Address to His Constituents,’ a defense 
of the Jay Treaty, Philadelphia, 1795; “Observations on the Dispute 
between the United States and France,” London, 1797; “Correspond- 
ence with George Nicholas on His Political Conduct in the Sixth 
Congress,” Lexington, Ky., 1799; “Correspondence with Robert 
Walsh, Jr.,” Philadelphia, 1813; “Address in Favor of the Potomac 
Canal,” 1824; “Oration on the Birth of Washington,” Alexandria, 
1810; “Speech at the Celebration of the Recent Triumph of Man- 
kind in Germany,’ Alexandria, 1814; “Letter to the Colonization 
Society,” Baltimore, 1818; and ‘Arguments on the Blount and Chase 
Impeachments.” 

¢While in Rome a bust of the General was executed by Trentanove. 
Copies of this bust, which is in the possession of Dr. Chapham Pen- 
nington, are at the Peabody Library, Maryland Historical Society’s 
Room, and in the Johns Hopkins University. 

— from Dr. J. O. Murray, Princeton University, February 10, 
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Walsh describes him at this time as being above the middle 
stature, well shaped, muscular, erect and active in habits. He 
was warm-hearted, tender and generous. He gave aid, 
praise and sympathy, showed elegant hospitality and en- 
joyed young and gay society. He was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist; an animated and sufficiently fluent and very per- 
spicuous orator. He had a facility in applying general prin- 
ciples and in seizing the moment of excited curiosity for ex- 
hibiting motives or consequences. 

When the British attacked Baltimore in 1814, Harper, 
who had held a commission in a voluntary artillery com- 
pany,* greatly exerted himself at the battle of North Point. 
He was in the hottest of the fight. In October, 1814, he 
was commissioned Major-General of the forces of Maryland. 
When the corner-stone of the Battle Monument was laid, 
September 13, 1815, General Harper was in command,i and 
likewise on the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Washington Monument, July 4, 1816. 

When Lafayette visited Baltimore in 1824, General Harper 
took a prominent part in the very elaborate ceremonies.§ 

On January 27, 1816, General Harper was elected United 
States Senator by the Senate and House of Delegates of 
Maryland.|| The Senator took his seat February 5, 1816.f 
No measure of great importance arose during the session, 
but wherever issues arose Harper was heard. A few days 
after his entrance he gave notice of his intention to bring 
in a bill for the establishment of a law library at the Capi- 
tal,** for the use of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and, also, a bill for limiting the right of appeal and writ of 
error from the Circuit Court of the United States.;; An 
amendment to the Constitution had been proposed regard- 
ing the mode of choosing Representatives and Electors. Har- 


*Griffith, “Annals of Baltimore,” 212. 

+Parkins, “History of the War of 1812, 341. Niles’ Register. 

tScharf, “Baltimore City and County,” p. 268. 

§Mr. Levasseur, Lafayette in Amerique, 2: 1, described the occa- 
sion: 

“Le Général Harper ouvrit la séance par un discours fort instruc- 
tif sur les progrés et l’état actuel de l’agriculture dans le Mary- 
land * * * Le méme jour (Dimanche) le corps d’officlers des 
milices fut presenté par le général Harper, qui prononca un discours 
dont le passage suivant me parut tout a fait remarquable,” etc. 

|| Votes and proceedings of the Senate, page 3, of the House, page 
8, December session, 1816. 

Benton, “Abridgment,” 5: 460. 

**Annals of Congress, 1816-17, p. 136. 

7jAnnals of Congress, 1816, p. 136. 
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per was a supporter of the proposed change, on the ground 
that the amendment would make the election of the Presi- 
dent less a matter of juggle and intrigue than it then was. 
Party bargains would not be so easy between state and state 
for the great offices. Districting the states for the election 
of Electors would tend to render the choice more free and 
independent.* He opposed the election of the President 
solely by the popular vote, because that threw out of view 
the Federal principle by which the sovereignty of the states 
were represented. It would destroy the influence of the 
smaller states and multiply the principle of compromise on 
which our Constitution rests.; When a bill was presented 
for the incorporation of the Washington Female Orphan 
Asylum Harper opposed it, because he thought it contrary 
to the whole course of our laws, and a strange anomaly to 
see a body politic made up wholly of married women.{ The 
proposed change of pay to Senators and Representatives 
from six dollars a day to fifteen hundred dollars a year and 
to deduct from this an amount in proportion for absence or 
irregularity was opposed by some as being extravagant. It 
would double former allowances and would be larger pay 
than many of the states give to their principal officers. The 
change proposed found a champion in Harper, and it was 
carried.§ Although the session of the Senate afforded Gen- 
eral Harper no adequate field for his abilities, yet a speech 
he made April 4 is noteworthy when read in the light of re- 
cent events. The occasion was a proposed amendment to a 
navigation bill introduced by Mr. Bibb, of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs.|| The bill proposed to confine American 
navigation to American seamen. Harper’s amendment to 
this had for its object the gradual exclusion from the navy 
and from the merchant service all those who were not na- 
tive or at that time already naturalized citizens of the United 
States, and also the compelling of merchant vessels to keep 
on board a number of American apprentices. The exclusion 
of foreign sailors, he said, would save us from more trouble 
about impressment, and the American apprentices would 
furnish skillful seamen in time of war, especially war with 


*Annals, 1816-17; p. 221. 

yAnnals, 1816-17; p. 225. 

tAnnals, p. 189. 

§Annals, 1816, 1817; p. 203. 

||Annals, p. 372. 
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nals, p. 297. 
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England, then apparently impending.* The United States 
asserted it as a right to incorporate foreigners into our na- 
tion by naturalizing them. This drew them from their na- 
tive allegiance. The United States had made an advance 
beyond other nations in holding that these naturalized citi- 
zens of hers must be protected to the same extent as native 
citizens. England had from time immemorial held that alle- 
giance is perpetual; that it cannot be alienated save by con- 
sent of sovereign and subject both. All other governments 
but the United States held the same doctrine. How far 
would it be wise to contest these principles when the uni- 
versal opinion of mankind, save in the United States, was 
against it? Zeal and sacrifice of person and property could 
only be expected of men in a case of which they approve. 
We could not expect always to remain in peace. Conflicts 
from time to time with England seemed inevitable. The 
important matter was to be ready. Future conflicts would 
be on the sea, and on the sea we were destined at the last to 
be the supreme power.t “There is the true scene of our 
glory.” The best support of the power was not ships, nor 
money, but a brave, hardy and numerous class of native and 
patriotic seamen. It was the man behind the gun. These 
money cannot buy. Hirelings can never do what brave 
patriots will do. ' 

Before the end of the year (December 1, 1816), General 
Harper, finding that a conscientious discharge of public du- 
ties would rob him wholly of time for his private concerns, 
resigned his seat in the Senate.§ He retired to private life 
and the management of his business. 

At the election in 1816, Harper had received the votes of 
Delaware for Vice-President of the United States, and again 
in 1820. 

On the western coast of Africa is the home of a unique 
nation. The history of this nation tells of helpless human 
creatures, stolen from savagery and carried with untold 
sufferings over the sea to be sold as chattels. Slowly ex- 
changing there in patient servitude savagery for civiliza- 
tion, they unconsciously drew near to a higher destiny. 
Again they crossed the sea, not as naked savages worth so 


*Annals, p. 284. 
+Annals, p. 284. 
tAnnals, p. 292. 
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much cash, but as carriers of the benefits of civilization to 
their original home. 

To-day these ex-slaves are a free, independent nation, oc- 
cupying a territory three times as large as the State of Vir- 
ginia. Their population of nearly two millions live under 
a government modeled after that of the greatest of republics. 
With creating this peculiar nation General Harper had 
much to do. Whether the scheme was Utopian or not is of 
no consequence. The colony of Liberia must ever be of in- 
terest as the first and only colony planted by the United 
States. Liberia is of far greater interest as an attempt to 
cure the sore on the body politic; an attempt which might 
have prevented the paroxysm of 1861-5 and settled a ques- 
tion which looms upon the horizon to-day. 

It may be plainly shown from the writings of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Mason and many others that 
there long existed a desire in the South for the abolition of 
negro slavery. The desire did not ripen into a definite plan. 

On January 2, 1800, a petition was presented to Congress 
by the free blacks of Philadelphia, in which they protested 
against the slave trade, and asked for legislation in behalf 
of fugitive slaves and for steps looking to the emancipation 
of slaves. 

This petition was successfully opposed by John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, and Robert Goodloe Harper, on the ground that 
it was prompted by religious fanaticism, and that Congress 
had no power to act in the premises.* 

Harper’s opposition was not, however, due to any pro- 
slavery views, for on May 3 he advocated the abolition of the 
slave trade between the United States and any foreign coun- 
try.7 

The Virginia Legislature, December 31, 1800, in conse- 
quence of a slave conspiracy about Richmond, secretly re- 
quested Governor Monroe to correspond with the President 
of the United States on the subject of buying lands without 
the limits of the United States, whither “persons obnoxious 
to the laws and dangerous to the peace of society may be 
removed.” 

Mr. Jefferson favored the plan, and corresponded with the 
British Government concerning Sierra Leone and with Spain 
regarding lands in South America. These attempts failed, 


*“Benton’s Abridgment,” 2, 439. 
*“Benton’s Abridgment,” 2, 439. 
+“Benton’s Abridgment,” 2, 477. 
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and January 22, 1805, an effort was made to secure lands in 
Louisiana.* 

Jefferson’s views are given in a letter to John Lynd, 
January 21, 1811, in which he declares he has “ever thought 
that Colonization in Africa the most desirable measure for 
drawingeoff this part of our population.” “Nothing is more 
to be wished,” he says in another letter, “than that the 
United States would themselves undertake to make such an 
establishment on the coast of Africa.” 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of manumission 
of the slaves was the wretched condition of the free blacks. 
Jared Sparks said that “the free people of color are a greater 
nuisance to society, more comfortless, tempted to more vices, 
and actually less qualified to enjoy existence than the sav- 
ages themselves.” 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, was of the opinion that “thou- 
sands of citizens would by manumitting their slaves relieve 
themselves from the cares attendant upon their possession, 
if there were only some means of disposing of the free 
blacks.¢ 

Here there arose the need of a movement towards coloni- 
zation and of colonization on a large scale. This movement 
was undertaken by the American Society for the Coloniza- 
tion of the Free People of Color. 


Rev. Robert Finley was the founder of the American Col- 
onization Society. He went to Washington, and succeeded * 
in gathering a meeting of citizens December 21, 1816. Henry 
Clay presided at this meeting.§ The society was regularly 
organized and officered January 1, 1817.|| 


*See “Mercer’s Report,” March 3, 1827, Nineteenth Congress, sec- 
ond session; House Reports, No. 101, and Birney’s Colonization Pam- 
phlets, 1824-1833, Vol. 19, and Kennedy’s Keport, 1843. 

+H. B. Adams’ “Life and Writings of Jared Sparks,” 1: 248. 

tMercer’s Report, Nineteenth Congress, second session, House Re- 
ports No. 101, p. 30. Virginia kept at the question until her Legisla- 
ture memorialized Congress December 23, 1816. Maryland, Tennes- 
see and Georgia followed. H. B. Adams, Life and Writings of Jared 
Sparks, 1: 252. 

§Dr. Finley had left Princeton about the time Harper was at col- 
lege. He was afterwards President of the University of Georgia. 
He published “Thoughts on the Colonization of the Free Blacks,” 
1816. “Memoirs of Rev. Robt. Finley, D. D.,” ete. By Rev. Isaac V. 
Brown, A. M. New Brunswick, 1819. 

||The first officers of the society were Bushrod Washington, Will- 
jam H. Crawford, Henry Clay, John Eager Howard and Andrew 
Jackson. Other members were Daniel Webster, John Randolph of 
Roanoke, Francis Scott Key and C. F. Mercer. The Presidents of 
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Samuel J. Mills, in 1808, organized at Williams College, 
for missionary work, a society, which was soon transferred 
to Andover and became eventually the American Bible So- 

‘ciety and the American Board of Foreign Missions. The 
idea of Mills was to colonize negroes between the Ohio and 
the lakes, or in Africa. When Mills went to study*theology 
at Princeton he interested the Presbyterian ministers in his 
scheme and among them Dr. Finley.* 

General Harper was among the original members.7 

In 1803, Mr. Latrobe executed a painting of the society’s 
colony, “‘Maryland in Liberia,” and hung it in the Senate 
Chamber at Annapolis. 

The society declared its objects to be to promote and exe- 
cute a plan for colonizing, with their consent, the free people 
of color in Africa or such other place as Congress should 
designate.§ This was the first and only society ever organ- 
ized for the explicit purpose of giving the negro perfect free- 
dom, of promoting his education for rhis own good, of mak- 
ing him independent, and of elevating his race to the stand- 
ard of a Christian nation. || 

3ut the society met with great opposition] both from slav- 
ery advocates, who feared an interference with their rights, 
and from anti-slavery men, who feared that the society was 
working in the interest of the slave trade to raise the price 
of slaves by reducing their number. Nearly all the noted 
abolitionists after 1831 had been before that colonizationists. 

Benjamin Lundy’s travels through North America had 
been for the purpose of finding a location for a free black 
colony in Texas or in Mexico. James G. Birney was the 
society’s agent for Alabama and Tennessee.** 

It was William Lloyd Garrison, a printer from Mas- 
sachusetts, who had worked for Lundy as_ publisher 
of “Genius of Universal Emancipation” in Balti- 
more, who made war on the colonization scheme, 1829-30, 


4 

the society have been Bushrod Washington, 1817-1830; Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, 1830-18383; James Madison, 1833-18386; Henry Clay, 
1836-1853; J. H. B. Latrobe, 1853-1891; Bishop H. C. Potter, 1891- 
1898. (A. C. S. Reports and “Liberia.”’) 

*Johns Hopkins University Studies 9: 497. 

+J. H. B. Latrobe’s address in the ‘‘Semi-Centennial Report,” A. 
C. 8., 1867. 

tBaltimore American, March 10, 1885. 

§A. C. S. Reports, 1818, 1; 1. 

||A. N. Bell, The Debt of Africa, the Hope of Liberia, 1881. 

qThis line of division was intensified until it became the great 
chasm opening towards the Civil War. 

** Alexander Johnson in Lalor 1: 3. 
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and in his fiery zeal for immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation fanned fanaticism to a white heat. 

Under these circumstances General Harper came to the 
rescue of the society, and defended it against both classes 
of opposers. August 20, 1817, he wrote a long letter, in 
which he set forth the advantages of colonization to the 
blacks themselves. He showed that the first gain of all 
would be to our own people by ridding us of the idle and 
vicious class of free blacks. They are condemned to a hope- 
less degradation by their color, which is an indelible mark 
of their origin. This mark establishes forever an impassable 
barrier between them and the whites. This barrier rests 
upon our habits, our feelings, on our prejudices, but whether 
prejudice or feelings it makes us recoil from the idea of an 
intimate union with the free blacks. <A state of equality 
between the races, which alone could make us one people, 
is simply impossible. Be their industry ever so good, their 
conduct ever so correct, their property ever so great, we may 
admire their character; we never could consent and they 
never could hope to see the two races placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with each other. They never could visit 
our homes or participate in public honors and employment. 
This is strictly true of every part of our country, even of 
those parts where slavery has long ceased to exist and is 
held in abhorence. 

“There is no State in the Union,” General Harper said, 
“where a negro or mulatto can ever hope to be a member of 
Congress, a judge, or a militia officer, or even a justice of the 
peace; to sit down at the table with respectable whites or 
mix freely in their society. 

“Paul Cuffee,* respectable, intelligent and wealthy, has no 
chance of ever being invited to dine with a gentleman in 
Boston or of marrying his daughter, whatever may be her 
education or fortune, to one of their sons.” 

These passages are very striking in the light of subse- 
quent developments, claims and accomplished facts. Gen- 
eral Harper goes on in his argument to show how different 
slavery in the United States was from servitude in any other 
country, and why the liberated slave found his lot so much 


*Paul Cuffee, of Boston, son of an Indian woman, and a native 
African father, was born off the coast of Massachusetts. He became 
a sailor, then a trader, and acquired wealth. He was an influential 
Quaker. He manned his vessels wholly with negroes. In 1811 he 
went in his own ship to Sierra Leone to study its condition, and in 
1815 he took out 38 negro emigrants at his own expense. A second 
expedition was interrupted by his death. 
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harder than that of freedmen in other countries and other 
ages. 

Slavery then existed in more than three-fourths of the 
globe, but the great body of slaves everywhere, except in 
America, were of the same race, origin and color, and of the 
same general character as the free men. So it was among 
the ancients. Under such conditions manumission not only 
removed the slave from the condition of slavery, but also 
exempted him from its consequences and opened the way for 
a full participation in all the privileges of freedom. He 
was raised to an equality with the free class, and might 
wash out the stains of his former degradation and obliterate 
its memory. In the United States, General Harper said, 
this is impossible, for you may manumit the slave, but you 
cannot make him a white man. He still remains a negro, 
and the mark of his former condition still adheres to him 
and forms a barrier which can never be removed. The de- 
basement which was formerly compulsory becomes habitual 
and voluntary. Far better was the condition of a well- 
cared-for slave than that of the wretched freedman. As 
long as the freedman existed in the midst of slavery he was 
not only hopeless, but he was a corrupting influence upon 
slaves and a constant menace to order. General Harper 
urged that to remove this class from their position of danger 
to society and of hopelessness and put them in an environ- 
ment suited to their needs was the most reasonble solution 
of the problem. And colonization was aiming at just this 
result. Moreover, colonization would tend, he claimed, to 
rid the people of the United States entirely of slaves and 
slavery. From this point of view colonization most strongly 
appealed to him and to the world for support. “No person,” 
he says, “who has seen the slave-holding States and those 
where slavery does not exist can have failed to have been 
struck with the difference in favor of the latter. In popula- 
tion, in general diffusion of wealth and comfort, in educa- 
tion, manners and mode of life of the middle class, in roads, 
bridges and rivers, in schools and churches, and in general 
advancement, there was no comparison. The change is ap- 
parent the instant you cross the line which separates the 
country where there are slaves and where there are none.” 

General Harper was of the opinion that to substitute a 
free white class of laborers for slaves was as practicable as 
it would be beneficial, and that colonization was the first 
step in this direction. All emancipation which permits the 
emancipated person to remain in this country was an evil; 
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for it to extend to the whole black race would be intolerable. 
But he gave his hearty support to a society which would 
open the way for colonization and thereby relieve the coun- 
try of the impending evil. If the freed blacks could be 
colonized in Africa they would become free in fact and 
would have no hindrance from a white population remind- 
ing them of their former degradation.* 

This fact would induce more frequent manumission, and 
this in turn would have a good effect upon the slaves. More- 
over, the gain to commerce would be great and, above all, 
would be the beneficent effect upon Africa from this return 
ot her own race, carrying knowledge and civilization with 
them. 

Some persons advocated the sending of colonists to Sierra 
Leone, but General Harper opposed this on the ground of 
the greater advance in geographical knowledge of Africa. 
We ought to profit, he said, by the misfortune of Sierra 
Leone, and make first choice of locations, and lay a sure 
foundation good for the distant future. Indeed, the colony 
should be as distant as possible from Sierra Leone, in order 
to avoid any complication with its people.; 

He wished to see “our colony republican and fashioned 
with a view to self-government and independence, at the 
earliest possible period, for thus only can it be most useful 
to the colonists, to Africa and to us.” His foresight in the 
choice of a proper site for the colony assured its future. It 
must be in communication with the Niger river, destined, 
he said, to be the connecting channel between interior Africa 
and the world.t 

Above all, Harper insisted upon the choice of a place that 
would be strategic for the future. He believed in the future 
of Africa, and at the end of his letter allowed his feelings to 
burst out in anticipation of the “hope of success which seems 
sufficient to stimulate us to the utmost exertion. Who can 
count the millions that in a future time shall know and bless 


*One of the causes of the prejudices at present existing in Liberia 
between the native Africans and the Afro-Americans is the oft-heard 
taunt from the natives of “Slave” applied to the natives of Liberia, 
Fred. Douglass in Johnson’s Encyclopedia. 


+Failure to follow this suggestion of General Harper led to inde- 
pendence of Liberia, July 6, 1847. 

tHe relied for information of the geography of Africa upon Park, 
Maxwell, Riley and other travelers. Geography had been a favorite 
study with him. His wide knowledge of it and his experience as a 
surveyor were now of great service to him. His choice of Mesurado, 
instead of Sherbrough, was amply justified in the sequel. 
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the names of those by whom this magnificent scheme has 
been conceived and shall be carried into execution? Through- 
out the widely extended regions of Middle and Southern 
Africa, then filled with populous and polished natives, their 
praises shall be sung when other States shall have run their 
round of grandeur and decay, and shall no longer be known, 
except by vague report of their former greatness.” 

General Harper’s views created a profound impression 
and assured the success of the society. Jared Sparks wrote 
in the North American Review, January, 1824: “General 
Harper’s views are philosophical, just in principle and fact.” 

His suggestions were acted on in the fall of 1817, and an 
exploring party was sent to Africa. The expedition so 
drained the society that it might have been ruined but for 
the help of President Monroe,* who, by a liberal construc- 
tion of an act of Congress, co-operated with the society, and 
$33,000 was put at their disposal. Eighty-six negroes were 
sent out and arrived in Africa in March, 1829. Most of them 
did not survive the fever. Twenty-eight more were sent 
March, 1821. In April, 1822, the first permanent settlement 
was made. The struggle for life against the climate and 
the natives makes a thrilling story which cannot be related 
here.7 

February, 1824, the “Cyrus” took out one hundred and 
three negroes from about Petersburg, Richmond and Nor- 
folk, Va. The “Oswego,” May, 1828, had carried two negroes, 
freed in order that they might go to Liberia, the “Cyrus” had 
eleven such; while in 1824 the “Nautilus” carried one hun- 
dred and forty-nine such. The cost of transportation was 
as low as $26 a head.§ The funds of the society were gotten 
from the annual fee of one dollar, the life fee of $30 and from 
legacies and gifts. Koskiusko left $20,000 for young negro 
women. This was used to buy a farm for training children 
for the colony.|; Rev. Williain Meade, later Bishop Meade, 
collected much money in Virginia and the South for the so- 
ciety. General Harper was a liberal contributor and also 
gave many books, maps and papers for the society. 

When the question came up of asking aid of the United 


*J. H. U. Studies, 9: 500. 

yIn 1821 Dr. Ely Ayres, agent for the society, was sent out in a 
United States vessel under Lieutenant Stockton. Ayres and Stock- 
ton bought of King Peter, King George, King Zoda, King Long Peter, 
King Governor and King Jimmy, for $300, a tract of land for the 
colony. <A. C. S. Reports, 7, 79, 1824. 

tTable of Recaptured Africans, &c., Washington, 1845. 

§Christian Examiner, 1824, pp. 83, 467. 

||Christian Examiner, 1824, p, 322. 
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States Government for the society, General Harper warmly 
supported the claim the society had upon the Government. 
No private means, he said, could carry out the scheme of the 
society. All they could do was to pave the way. It had 
been shown to be practicable to colonize the free blacks. 
But private efforts could at most reach only a few thousand 
of them. The task needed a far mightier hand, and it must 
have three indispensable features; it must be gradual, volun- 
tary and with consent of the slave owners. Such a task re- 
quired national means. The object was national in its con- 
sequences. The nation must remove the national evil. “We 
may appeal to the patriotism and good sense of Congress,” 
he said, “in this great national undertaking.”* 

When the society met, February, 1824, General Harper 
proposed a name for the African colony—Liberia. “A name 
that is peculiar, short and familiar and that expresses the 
object and nature of the establishment in Liberia, which 
denotes a settlement of people made free. This name is easy, 
apt and concise.” The name was adopted. Then General 
Harper proposed to call the capital “Monrovia,” “as a mark 
of gratitude to that venerable man to whom it owes more 
than to any other single man, it being perfectly well known 
that but for the favorable use of the great powers confided 
to him all our efforts must have been unavailing.”} The 
town, now Cape Palmas, the home of the Kroomen,ft was 
named Harper by the society for the man who named the 
country and the capital.§ 

In twenty years the society sent out more than four thou- 
sand negroes. Of these sixteen hundred were from Virginia 
and seven hundred and seventy-five from North Carolina. 

In 1896 emigration, which had been checked by the Civil 
War, began to revive, and three hundred and twenty-five 
went on their own charges.|| Since 1822 the total number of 
emigrants sent to Liberia is 18,000. Liberia has never really 
been a part of Africa; it has been more a part of Virginia or 
North Carolina, stuck on to the African coast. American 
ideas and sentiments prevail to the total exclusion of social 
aspirations. Yet the Americo-Liberians, as they prefer to 
be called, have done a great work for Africa. 

The emigrants and their descendants number only about 


*Lincoln, December 1, 1862, favored colonization of free negroes 
outside the United States, Selox, 1; 5. 

7J. H. U. Studies, p. 511; A. C. S. Reports, 7: 5. 

tFred Douglass in Johnson’s Encyclopedia. 

§J. H. U. Studies, 9: 511. 

||Liberia, Bulletin of A. C. S.,. February, 1897, p. 4. 
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20,000, but their sphere of influence extends over thousands 
of. natives. They have demonstrated the capacity of the 
negro for self-government, if given the proper environment.* 

Liberia has four counties, Mesurado, Grand Basso, Senoie, 
and Maryland in Liberia; Louisiana, New Georgia, Virginia, 
Greenville and Lexington. There is no national debt, a sur- 
plus in the treasury, a property qualification for the suffrage, 
a regular school system and churches of various denomina- 
tions. 

The exhibit from Liberia at the World’s Fair was very 
creditable. The direct trade of Liberia with the United 
States is not large, but the use of American goods bought 
in Europe is considerable. 

To all the results of the scheme of colonization General 
Harper contributed more or less. In particular his part in 
the work may be briefly capitulated, thus: 

1. He was one of the early members of the society. 

2. His able defense of the society at a critical moment 
turned the trend of opinion to an interest in the plan. 

3. He was for years a vice-president of the society. 

4. He was Vice-President of the Maryland Auxiliary So- 
ciety. 

5. He gave the names Liberia and Monrovia to the land 
and its capital. 

6. His own name has been given to the town of Harper.{ 

Of General Harper as a lawyer we have had little to say. 
The aim and the limits of this paper preclude an account of 
that side of his activity. His practice was large, important 
and lucrative. Mention of a few cases will illustrate his 


*Fred Douglass in Johnson’s Encyclopedia. 


+The American Colonization Society still exists. It has accom- 
plished these results: 


1, It established a colony, which exists to-day as an independent 
nation. 


2. It has given aid to emigrants. 
3. It has diffused knowledge of Africa and of the free blacks of 
the United States. 


4. It has aroused sympathy for the negro race in the United States 
and in Africa. 

5. It checked the slave trade. 

6. It has aided in the civilization and Christianization of Africa. 

7. It made an honest effort to cure our country’s evils. 

8. It may yet furnish the solution for the greatest problem which 
confronts our people. 

Captain Cameron, R. N., has said, “Africa is the hope of the future 
and will be the salvation of an over-crowded world.” (A. C. S. Re- 
ports, 1897, page 80.) 
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line of work. In 1809-1810 he was engaged with John 
Quincy Adams on the case of Fletcher vs. Peck, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court he was associated with Tilgman, Rawle and 
Lewis, in the case of Commonwealth vs. Cobbett, in 1798. 
In the Maryland courts the records and reports show that he 
took part in 1803 in the case of Owings vs. Smith with Lu- 
ther Martin, the “Bulldog,” as his opponent, and the next 
year he was with Martin against Ingersoll and Lincoln and 
Dallas in the case of Pennington vs. Coxe. This list might 
be greatly extended. The part Harper played in impeach- 
ment trials has been referred to above. 

In 1824 General Harper determined to retire from profes- 
sional life, and devote himself to public concerns. The 
broad and liberal principles he espoused were set forth in 
an address at the time he announced himself for Congress. 
In the midst of these plans sudden death came.* General 
Harper died January 14, 1825.; His funeral ceremonies were 
most elaborate,t and testified to the universal esteem in 
which he was held in his own city.§ 

General Harper’s death called forth many warm tributes 
of respect. The American Colonization Society spoke of him 
as “a friend whose splendid talents commanded the respect 
of the loftiest, whose warm, practical and efficient benevo- 


*Niles’ Register, January 22, 1825, p. 986. 


+See account of his sudden death in J. P. Kennedy, “Life of Will- 
fam Wirt, 2, 169, where is quoted a letter of Wirt’s, January 16, 
1825. 


tBaltimore American, January 17, 1825. 


§A full account of it may be seen in a rare old book by Jos. Picker- 
ing, “An Emigrant’s Guide to Canada.” My thanks are due to Mr. 
Bump of the Baltimore Sun for the use of this book. 

General Harper was interred at his county estate “Oakland.” His 
remains were later removed to Greenmount Cemetery in Baltimore. 
The monument there bears the epitaph: 


ROBERT GOODLOE HARPER. 


Born near Fredericksburg, Virginia. A member of the Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina. Then a Representative of that State in Con- 
gress. Then chosen to the Senate of Maryland. And then a Sena- 
tor from Maryland in the Senate of the United States. As a states- 
man he was distinguished by extended knowledge, accurate judg- 
ment, energy of character, and unbending integrity. As a lawyer 
he occupied an exalted station at the Bar of Maryland. As husband, 
father and friend he possessed and exercised all the warm and noble 
feelings of the human heart. He died at Baltimore, January 14, 
1825, in the sixty-first year of his age. “Vir cui ad summam aucto- 
ritatem nibil defuit praeter sanam civium memtem.” Tit. Liv. 
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lence, the affection of the purest minds.”* The most elab- 
orate and eloquent tribute was pronounced by William 
Wirt, who said: “He has been for thirty years on the great 
theater of the United States and in the eyes of the nation; 
* * * the nation has considered him as one of her bright- 
est ornaments. We are proud to acknowledge him as stand- 
ing in the van of our ranks, who would have thrown an 
illustrious light upon the profession in any country.”+ John 
Neal in Blackwood’s Magazine said of Harper: “We hold 
him to be altogether one of the ablest men North America 
has produced.”t 


*A.C.S., Reports, 8:4, 19. Missionary Herald, vol. 21, April, 1825. 
Niles’ Register, January 22, 1825, p. 986. 
¢Vol. 17, p. 56. 





PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 
By Dora L. Murdoch. 


DO not know how the word Decorator falls on your ears— 

whether you think of it as another branch of the paper- 
hanger’s business—a stenciller, a compiler of the thousand 
meaningless devices of line or ornament, with which too 
long the walls of our American churches have been defaced; 
or whether you are one with me in thinking of Decoration 
as the highest art of all. I remember last year sending 
word to a young friend who was studying art, urging her to 
turn her attention to Decoration; a screen, a panel, any- 
thing to cultivate the Decorative sense; a given surface to 
be beautified. I heard that my suggestion had met with 
scorn and contempt; portraiture was her aim, not house- 
decoration. 

But was not the best art in the ages of great production 
“art in harness,” as it were? In Greece each statue was 
destined for a given pediment or niche; in Italy each painted 
fresco was for a given wall, and altar-piece for a particular 
altar. They did not think art degraded because made sub- 
servient to architecture, but all the arts worked together 
to increase the architectural effect. It might be a group 
for a triumphal arch, the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, mo- 
saics for the facade of St. Mares, or a salt cellar, a dagger, 
a seal, a medallion, that in the hands of a Benvenuto Cellini 
became a work of art. 

Never was this more brought home to me than straying 
one day, some years ago in Paris, into the Beaux Arts, I 
found a most interesting exhibition going on of the work of 
Chéré, brother of Chéré of poster fame. Here was a man 
who had received his training at the Beaux Arts, giving his 
talents to making more beautiful an ash receiver, a candle- 
stick, a bracket or a card tray. One did not feel that art 
was belittled; one felt that it was art in service, the thing 
that was to be handled daily made a work of art. We have 
had enough of art in idleness, and I for one am glad to see 
the wane of the easel picture; even a portrait I like to see 
made one with the wall, set in the woodwork, or forming 


15 
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part of a mantelpiece; or as I saw in a theater in Vienna, 
portraits of their celebrated actors and actresses inserted in 
the panels of the corridors. 

All art, so far as it is art, is decorative. Facts are the 
raw material; the art is in the arrangement. Harmony and 
order make art whether the harmony be that of line and 
eolor or light and shade. Even a portrait, which perhaps 
you think of as most remote from decoration, to be a work 
of art, must have a decorative quality. A decoration done 
for a certain place has everything in its favor. The condi- 
tions are given and understood, the picture is painted in 
harmony with the tones about it, and does not, as has hap- 
pened to many a picture in an exhibition, die from brutal 
hanging in a false light, or get a death blow from some ” 
parently innocent neighbor. 

My enthusiasm for wall decorations first knew itself on 
seeing the frescoes of the Campo Santo in Pisa, and since 
then ‘it has always been an added charm to see a work of 
art in the place for which it had been originally designed. 
Watts pleaded long for it in England but in vain; Morris 
and Burne-Jones have only effected a compromise. It is in 
France that there has been most largess of expenditure in 
this direction, most encouragment for the monumental 
painter to make splendid the walls of her many Hotels de 
Ville and Museums, not only of Paris, but of the provinces. 

Paul Baudry and Puvis de Chavannes stand forth as the 
two men to achieve unqualified success in this direction. 
Paul Baudry’s career was cut short by a comparatively early 
death; but not before he had made a monument for himself 
in the decorations of the foyer of the Opera House in Paris 
and put mementoes of his talent in the hand of every one in 
France by the graceful designs on the paper money in circu- 
lation there. But it is not of decoration in general, but of 
the greatest decorator of the age, so recently dead, that I 
wish to write. 

Puvis de Chavannes was born of an old Burgundian fam- 
ily, tracing back to 1152. One ancestor married Catherine 
de Coligny of the same family as the Admiral. He was the 
second artist of his name, for the Louvre contains a land- 
scape by another. They take their name from the place of 
origin, Chavannes sur Suran. He was born at Lyons, De- 
cember 14, 1824, the son of a distinguished engineer, and 
was intended for the same profession, but a serious illness 
interrupted his studies and a journey to Italy at the age 
of twenty-one to recruit his strength, inspired him with the 
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desire to become an artist. He studied with Henri Scheffer 
(a brother of Ary Scheffer) only a short time, then made a 
second visit to Italy; on his return he worked some ten 
days with Delacroix and three months with Couture, but did 
not find himself in sympathy with his teachers. The schools 
were a restraint to him and he gained more by three years 
of solitary and assiduous labor in his own studio. In 1859 
he exhibited a Pieta at the Salon, but during the next nine 
years he shared the fate of Corot, Millet, Delacroix and Ros- 
seau, and could not gain admission to the Salon. It was at 
this period that he first tried decoration, doing some paint- 
ings for the dining-room of his brother’s house. 

In 1859 his “Retour de Chasse” was the golden key that 
unlocked the doors of the Salon, and henceforth he went 
from success to success. His career as a decorator began 
with the exhibition in 1861 of two large canvases, “War” 
and “Peace,” in which he sought to revive the monumental 
painting of the Renaissance. He was much criticised by 
some, but ably defended by Theophile Gautier. They re- 
ceived the second medal, and one of them was bought by 
the French Government. Puvis felt so regretful to have the 
pictures separated that he presented the other to the Gov- 
ernment. Both, however, remained stored for several years, 
till one day the architect of the new Musée de Picardie at 
Amiens, a friend of Puvis, came to him and asked if he did 
not have some suitable decoration for the museum. “Go 
and ask the Government,” said he, and only by this chance 
occurrence were “War” and “Peace” brought out of the ob- 
livion to which they had been consigned. They are, as is 
the case with all of his work,’ done on canvas with a me- 
dium of wax and fastened to the wall with white lead. 

Most of the work of the next years was also destined for 
Amiens. “Work” and “Rest,” painted in 1863, one of which 
he presented to that city, and “Ave Picardia Nutrix” (1865), 
a noble allegory of the industries and products of Picardy. 
Fifteen years later there was destined to hang opposite this 
his “Ludus pro Patria,” an idyllic representation of a vil- 
lage festival. 

We have said that his “War” and “Peace” gained a sec- 
ond-class medal in 1861; in 1864 his “Autumn” gained a 
third-class medal and again in 1867 at the Universal Exhibi- 
tion he gained another third-class medal, and the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor, being represented there by reduc- 
tions of “War” and “Peace,” “Work” and “Rest” and 
“Sleep.” In 1868 and 1869 he painted two subjects repre- 
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senting the ancient Greek colony and port of Massilia, and 
Marseilles the Gate of the East, for the staircase of the 
Palais de Longchamps at Marseilles; “The Beheading of 
John Baptist,” “Magdalen in the Desert,” “Hope” and “Sum- 
mer,” now in the Museum of Chartres; in 1874, “Charles 
Martel, Saviour of Christendom,” for the Museum at Poi- 
tiers, and for the new Hotel de Ville at the same place a 
scene from the life of St. Radegonda protecting poetry and 
literature from the Barbarians. 

In 1876 he commenced his famous series from the child- 
hood of Ste. Genevieve for the Pantheon, which occupied 
the next four years. In 1879 he exhibited “The Prodigal 
Son” and “Girls by Sea Shore.” “Ludus pro Patria” (men 
throwing the lance), of which I have spoken, was painted in 
1880. A short interval was devoted to painting easel pic- 
tures, of which the best known is “Le Pauvre Pecheur,” now 
in the Luxembourg. In 1882 he produced “Doux Pays” for 
the house of Bonnat, for which he obtained a medal of hon- 
our, and in 1883 “The Dream,” “Woman at her Toilet” and 
the portrait of Mlle. M. C. 

In 1884 he began the first of the series for the museum of 
his native city of Lyons, “Sacred Wood, Dear to the Arts and 
the Muses,” “Autumn” in 1885, and also for Lyons, “Antique 
Vision” (symbol of form), “Christian Inspiration” (symbol 
of sentiment), “The Rhone” and “The Saone” (symbols of 
force and grace). The “Hemicycle of the Sorbonne” next 
absorbed him. This, completed in 1889, gained for him the 
distinction of commander of the Legion of Honour. It is in 
some respects his finest work and established his reputation 
as thinker and artist. 

In 1890 came the schism amongst the artists, and the new 
society, called the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, or more 
commonly spoken of as the Salon of the Champ de Mars, was 
formed with Meissonier as its president. Puvis joined this 
body and became their president on the death of Meissonier 
in 1891. At this Salon “Inter Artes et Naturam,” and two 
small panels, “Pottery” and “Ceramics” destined for the 
museum at Rouen, were exhibited. The first of these is not 
much praised by critics. The background, a distant view 
of the Seine as it winds through the City of Rouen, is said to 
be its greatest charm. “Summer” and “Winter” were 
painted for the Hotel de Ville at Paris, and in 1894, a series 
for the Prefect’s staircase in the same building, represents 
Victor Hugo offering the Lyre to_the City of Paris, while 
allegories of Patriotism and Charity fill ten pendentives. In 
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1895 he exhibited his great panel for the Boston Library, 
“The Muses Welcoming the Genius of Enlightenment,” and 
we cannot but praise the eclectic spirit of the library trus- 
tees, who have let the most artistic nation of the age lead 
the way and give us the standard, in the face of the carping 
ery of un-American, which is always in the wind. Eight 
smaller panels, whose figures are Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Dramatic Poetry, Epic Poetry, History, Pastoral Poetry, 
Philosophy and Physics, form parts of this decoration. 

We have, so far as I have been able to gather, completed 
the list of his works, and the impression of the whole in re- 
view is that of one who has always been simple, noble, pure 
and lofty in conception. That we have rebelled at his de- 
fects of drawing, his omission of modelling, his light and 
shade, his pale colour, the quality of his pigment—that he 
has seemed to us at times the negation of all that we con- 
sidered most essential to a work of art—is most true, and 
that we now give him the palm is perhaps mortifying to our 
critical sense, but a surrender which we are proud to make. 

The world has come, for some years back, to look upon him 
as one of the most living and vital influence in art, the fore- 
most decorator of the age. Unmoved by the turmoil about 
him, the ridicule, opposition, neglect that he met with, this 
man kept right on with firm will, undaunted spirit, perfect 
conviction that he was right, that the principles he had em- 
braced were the true ones. Painting at a time when real- 
ism, strong relief, vigorous modelling were the cry of the 
day, he painted flat, in quiet tones, with subtle values; his 
figures never force themselves on the attention, yet they 
hold the spectator. He has outdistanced all competitors 
who have entered his field; Jean Paul Laurens alone of the 
decorators in the Pantheon having any charm to engage our 
attention. 

I must confess to a feeling of great disappointment each 
time that I have seen his work at the Salon. It always 
looked to me rigid in drawing, formal in composition and 
colorless. The “Poor Fisherman,” at the Luxembourg, almost 
seems ridiculous, and if to gain out pity was the object of 
the painter he certainly has achieved it. But see him on his 
own ground; do not his pictures alone keep their place on the 
wall; his blue greys, gentle violets, cool greens, seem part 
of the building; “itself,” as some one has said, “the delicate 
efflorescence of the grey wall”? It has been said that Millet 
could neither draw nor paint, and was great in spite of these, 
to the artist, necessary requirements. The same has been 
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said of Puvis, but what is in him an apparent shortcoming is 
what he has arrived at by a process of elimination, is what 
he considers necessary for the complete effect of the whole; 
that no one part shall be so accentuated as to gain undue at- 
tention. 

One finds in “War” and “Peace,” his first great decora- 
tive piece, figures quite academic in drawing and modelling, 
in almost a forced light and shade. For instance, the back 
of the female figure, milking a goat in “Peace,” quite re- 
minds us of Carolus Duran; but as he progressed in his 
study of wall decorations he sought more and more for 
flatness of surface and tone, and the silhouette was never 
employed with more consummate skill than by Puvis de 
Chavannes. 

Freedom and spaciousness that would give the decorated 
surface its full proportions are his aims—not too much ac- 
tion, likely to give an agitated feeling to the wall, but this 
one thing always in mind—that the painter’s art should 
increase the architectural effect. That he came to paint 
and draw as he did was not by the limitations of his ability, 
but by selection, by a compromise deliberately and courage- 
ously made. If any one has seen his original drawings 
he will almost fail to recognize the same hand, for these 
are as academic as the most conventional could wish. 
Whether these careful studies from nature were used on the 
canvas to keep him true to nature and intentionally oblit- 
erated in his brush-work for a decorative purpose, it would 
be hard to say. Certain it is that his figures were first in- 
spired by a close observation of nature, for these drawings 
are there, as testimonies of his ability to do had he chosen 
so to do. 

The landscape has always great charm in his work. It 
generally represents low meadows, offset by big woody 
masses and opalescent skies. I heard Courteois once say 
that Puvis told him when he saw a sky that pleased him, be 
it sunset, sunrise or whatever effect it might be, he looked 
at it steadily and intently, thoughtfully, and then went home, 
his eyes closed, so far as any thought was concerned, to any 
other impression of nature. He tells elsewhere of taking a 
railway journey, looking out of the window all the while at 
the passing landscape, and when he reached home he had 
before his eyes a certain well-defined landscape. 

Living in the very storm-center of realism he left it and 
went calmly back to the Greeks and the Primitives for sim- 
plicity and grandeur and Gothic sentiment. In the “Sacred 
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Wood,” at Lyons, a sense of idyllic peace and noble tran- 
quillity pervade the whole canvas. There is no sense of the 
hurry of modern life. As some one has said, “his men may 
sprawl or lounge, but they sprawl or lounge with the dignity 
of half-awakened gods. If they labor, they labor with the 
august certainty of Titans who disdain all straining, because 
their least effort is irresistible. The women are fit compan- 
ions for such a heroic race of men. Broad-breasted and 
strongly-built, clad in simple garments that fall in long 
severe folds, they stand or lie at ease.” 

It has been said that the little known frescoes at Arezzo 
of Piero della Francesco are in some cases so like some of 
Puvis’ figures as to suggest strongly the influence of the 
Italian on the Frenchman. Giotto and Fra Angelico cer- 
tainly were masterful in impressing him. These men were 
simple because they knew no better, and left out because 
they had never learned to put in. But Puvis rejected what 
he had acquired, because for his purpose it was useless—it 
was more than useless, it was detrimental. 

We have seen that Puvis gleaned the best from the Greeks, 
the best from the Primitives. There was yet another school, 
the Impressionists and plein airists, from whose inspiration 
he received one of the greatest charms of his work. Look- 
ing at nature from the light side of the gamut of color, rather 
than from the dark, he obtained that feeling of light and air 
all around an object that was the gift of this much abused 
school to the nineteenth century. He has almost as little 
shade as the Primitives, but more study of values, more 
delicacy of tone pervading the whole surface. 

We are in these latter days accustomed to think of success- 
ful artists as earning great fortunes, but though Puvis was 
paid better for the Boston panels than for most of his other 
work, it has been computed that he earned, aside from the 
large sum this brought him, only $78,400 for thirty-six years 
of toil, an average of barely $2,200 a year. 

His death takes from the world an epoch maker in art. 
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